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Preface to the Second Edition 


Despite a remaria hie increase in the number of books on index* 
ing published over the last foe yean, there seemed to be some 
justification in contemplating a second edition of this book. 
For one thing there was evidence of a measure of student 
demand. It is one of a still small number of booLs concerned 
with the basic range of approaches - author, title, and subject - 
to the retrieval of documents. Additionally it includes chapters 
on certain broader matters of organization and policy. It aims 
to provide an introductory survey, assuming neither prior 
knowledge nor a satisfactory supporting full-time course of 
study. 

Those familiar with the first edition soil note a number of 
changes. Most obvious are the new chapters on index languages 
and post-coordinate systems. The appearance of the Anglo- 
American Cataloguing Rules in 1967 and the At . a Tiling Rules 
in J968, the new editions (completed or in progress) of several 
schemes or classification, and the emergence or Shared Cata- 
loguing, precis and marc, have necessitated substantial 
revision of the greater part of the l>ook. In the circumstances a 
second edition could lapse into a Five Years’ Work, and one of 
the greatest problems lias been to try to maintain a realistic 
view of students’ requirements. 

I am glad to acknowledge my obvious debt to the writers 
cited in the text. I am also indebted to those who have com- 
mented on the book over the past seven yean. Above all, I 
should like to record my appreciation of the wide variety of 
instruction, encouragement and support given, always with 
good grace, by colleagues and members of my family. 

The following abbreviations have been used : 
a a Anglo- A mrntan cataloguing code 

A A C R Anglo- A m/rican cataloguing rules 
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ala American Library Association and the Associa- 

tion's Cataloging rules for author and title entries 
b c Bibliographic classification (Bliss) 

BM British Museum and the Museum’s Rules for 

compiling the catalogues 
bnb British national bibliography 

bti British Technology Index 

bucop British union catalogue of periodicals 

cbi Cumulative book index 

CC Colon classification (Ranganathan) 

cis See page 1 1 2 (footnote) 

dc Decimal classification (Dewey) 

fid Federation Internationale de Documentation 

Hertis Hertfordshire Technical Information Service 

ifla International Federation of Library Associations 

iib Institut International de Bibliographic 

kwic Keyword-in-context 

icwoc Keyword-out-of-context 

la Library Association 

ladsirlac Liverpool and District Scientific, Industrial and 
Research Library Advisory Council 
lc Library of Congress and the Library of Congress 

Classification 

lulop London union list of periodicals 

marc Machine-Readable Cataloguing 

precis Preserved Context Subject Index 

sc Subject classification 

Sinto Sheffield Interchange Organization 

SLic Selective Listing in Combination 

TLS Times Literary Supplement 

vac Universal decimal classification 



Chapter 1 
Introduction 


All societies depend for their very existence on the communica- 
tion of knowledge. The more complex the society and the more 
complex its knowledge, the more complex does this matter of 
communication become; an ever-increasing amount of infor- 
mation must flow smoothly and accurately, not only between 
the members of the society but between one society and another 
and from generations past. Accordingly, the means of com- 
munication also become more complex: primitive sounds and 
signs give way to highly developed spoken and written lan- 
guages; invention and technical skill produce varied media - 
printed books, telecommunications, films, sound recordings, 
and so on; education becomes a matter of increasing impor- 
tance; conferences proliferate. By these and other means is 
knowledge communicated, and the proper organization of these 
means is one of the most pressing problems of today. 

Bibliographic Organization 

Bibliographic organization is that part of the organization of the 
means of communication which is concerned with the organiza- 
tion and control of publication and publications. 

The function of bibliographic organization is to ensure that 
documents are adequately published, housed and recorded ; its 
purpose is the efficient identification, selection, and location of 
these documents as required. 

Reasons why adequate bibliographic organization and control is 
becoming increasingly diJjicuU: 

(i) The number of documents. Thirty thousand books are pub- 
lished annually by the British book trade alone; it is estimated 
that there are over 100,000 periodicals in science and tech- 
nology; over 90,000 articles on chemistry are now abstracted 
each year by Chemical abstracts. 
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(ii) The language of documents. Important documents are pub- 
lished in an increasing number of languages as developing 
countries produce more literature. Bibliographical insularity 
in such conditions cannot be tolerated - and the language 
barrier is only one of several to be overcome before documents 
flow freely between the countries of the world. 

(iii) The complexity of documents. With the increase in specializa- 
tion and the discover)' of new relationships between many 
areas of knowledge hitherto considered separate, the subject 
matter of documents is becoming more and more complex, 
giving rise to problems in classification and cataloguing, ar- 
rangement of bibliographies and so on. Complexity also arises 
through the growth of composite and multi-topical documents, 
of which periodicals arc the most important single example. 
More and more are periodical articles and similar small units 
of publication sources of important information, and this 
means that such units must be separately recorded, though 
this is an immense task. 

(iv) The numerous forms of documents. Documents produced on 
what might be called a form basis, e.g. standards, theses, 
patents, are not easily organized and tend to be neglected. 
For example, although patents are listed regularly by the Patent 
Office, they are often ignored by indexes and abstracts, even 
though they usually contain important contributions to the 
subjects concerned. 

(v) Complexity of publication . The development of non- 
conventional methods of printing has facilitated publication 
by all kinds of organizations outside the book trade. Such 
publications are often missed by national bibliographies 
and reviewing sources and consequently are less easily 
controlled. 

(vi) The complexity of approaches to documents. Almost any docu- 
ment, even the simplest, may be required for a variety of 
reasons; for example, its author may be of interest to one, its 
subject to another. Many documents are not simple in this 
respect: they have several authors, several subjects. Again, the 
same subject may be required for a number of reasons, e.g. 
an article on population trends in a certain area may be of 
interest to the statistician, the actuary, the market research 
worker, the economist, the sociologist, and so on. Clearly, the 
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same document may need to be recorded in many different 
bibliographies designed for different needs. ... 1; 

EMi^phk to are device, used to fact htate btbh o- 
graphic control and so, broadly, they mdude all fonn, of 
hbrarianship and bibliography. Thus control °' 
a, envisaged by Bernal,' among others, is a b.bhographtc 
device, as are the cooperative purchase and storage of docu 
ments, interlending schemes, the arrangement of- 
libraries, the recording of document, rn vanous forms of 

.oral of Utesc deuces be a 
sjstott of bibliographic cgarUaHon. In most .subjects, *' 2 ? 
u only partial! for example, in medicine the recording of docu 
meats in bibliographies or many land, a “er than m mod 
other fields, but the otganiratmn of the purchase and 
storage of such documents in this country leaves much to be 

d ““d'eal with the whole system is weU beyond the scope^f 
this boot, but the student should remember when 
any single device that it is related to other deices. Thus the 
effectiveness of union lists a, location deices may b< i weati 
by faults in the housing of the documents they . 

Sal assessment of particular examples of any deice caruu* be 
made except by reference to the state of the other deices in 
the system. 

Retrieval Devices 

The two bibliographic devices seated fin 
this book are known as rrfnernl derates. They are p p 
specifically to facilitate die retrieval of documents torn a 
particular store, the store, for our purports, being a hbrary. 

(if the arrangement of documents on the 'helves, and 
(ii) the catalogues (including bookltsts, etc.), recnrdmg 
documents. 

PURPOSE AND FUNCTION 

We have already said that the function of bibbographic 
‘ organization is the adequate housing and recording 
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documents. In terms of a particular library, this means that the 
documents should be adequately arranged and catalogued. 
But what we mean by ‘adequately’ will vary according to the 
purpose of the devices. 

Purpose will be dictated mainly by the needs of the users. 
The librarian must study the requirements (both actual and 
potential) of his clientele before he can assess the purpose of 
the devices he is creating. And only when purpose is understood 
can the functions of the devices, i.e. the means by which the 
purpose is to be achieved, be satisfactorily determined. For 
example, the librarian of a technical college should have a clear 
idea of the subjects taught in the college, the level of the courses, 
the teaching methods used, and so on, if he is to be able to 
define the purpose of the library in general and the catalogue 
in particular, in relation to real needs. He will then be able to 
particularize about the functions of the catalogue and shelf 
arrangement - whether, say, periodical articles should be 
indexed, whether abstracts would be useful and what points 
should be emphasized in such abstracts, whether select lists 
should be produced on certain subjects and the style to be 
adopted in such lists. At the same time, such alternative devices 
as bibliographies must be remembered, for, as we have seen, 
no device exists in isolation and the functions of a particular 
device should be integrated into the overall pattern of biblio- 
graphic organization. 

Although the precise purposes of retrieval devices will vary, 
they can be broadly summarized in the terms used by Cutter 2 
as long ago as 1 876 when he defined the purpose of the catalogue : 

(i) To enable a person to find a document of which 

(a) the author, or '] 

(b) the title, or V is known. 

(c) the subject J 

(ii) To show what the library has 

(d) by a given author 

/r\ • >n a ? ven su bject (and related subjects) 

... v) * n f- given kind (or form) of literature. 

(m) To assist in the choice of a document 

(g) as to its edition (bibliographically) 

(h) as to its character (literary or topical). 
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Point (Hi) as wo shall soc is largely a matter of tlociitnont de- 
scription in the catalogue: the description should be such .tot 
it enables the user to distinguish between one ed.tton of a work 
and another; it may abo assist in llte eho.ee of a document y 
giving information about its content and character. 

It b the function of retrieval so to arrange documenU and to 
proside catalogues that these purposes - or teoifc 
the librarian considers relevant -can be achie\ed. 


DOCUMENT ARRANGEMENT 

Documents are usually arranged by their autbon, Ute sub^ 
jects, or form, became, ss we have seen, readen author 
for them by these charactensucs. Thus, be 
arrangement is common; for penodtcab, Utle arrangement, 
for most non-fiction, subject arrangement. retrieval 

The great advantage of document arrangetne t . ( 

device is irmtdiaef. the reader, having documents 

section of the library, can then browse ,hroughth=do c “m“t, 
immediately. Everyone prefers this to bmwstng through second 
hand devices like catalogues and bibliographies. 

It hat, hmraa, the following limitations: , nv document 

(a) Docnmmtt tan b, man g 'J in 

may be required by author, title, subjec , * p thcsc 

be arranged by only 0n f jp^ay 'foirinstance^ have 

characteristics, it may be complex it Y» nnnroached 

several authors or several subjects. Again, it m y P j 

tom several different points <>r slew - as tn the t»e of rim arUct 

on population mentioned above. The arrang 

, he document to be retrieved accordmg dittos can help, 

characteristics. In some cases guiding an p 

but these are relatively crude methods. library are 

(b) ITuanangement is oJUnbrokai. Document* 7 lets , 

rarely shelved in a single sequence. Rrierence bwfc, P P „ a y 
periodicals, outslse material, and other spec.al catego nes may 
be shelved separately - and documents .““T . „ e: , r -l)y 

Each break, even when related matenal is shrived in a ne y 
paraUel sequence, as in the case of outs, s= book. ’ f 
efficiency of document arrangement as a retneva 
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CATALOGUES 

Catalogues are simply one of the many forms of bibliographies, 
differing from the other forms in that they record only the docu- 
ments in one collection. They are prepared mainly to overcome 
the limitations of document arrangement. 

Basically, like other bibliographies, a catalogue is an arrange- 
ment of entries representing documents. Each entry is in two 
parts, a heading and a description, as the following example 
illustrates: 


HEADING 


DESCRIPTION 


Damsell, Dennis Henry. 

T Modern everyday science. London: 

J Dent, 1961. 
j 92 p. ; illus. 26 cm. 

For children. 

9357 500 


Description 

The description should contain the author’s name if it is to be 
self-contained, but as the name is in the heading, it is often, in 
practice, omitted. If there are other authors unmentioned in 
the heading, they may be included in the description. Note that 
the description includes the class number of the document by 
which it is arranged on the shelves. In this case the class number 
500 represents the subject Science in the Dewey Decimal 
classification scheme. The number on the left is the accession 
number, individualizing the particular copy. 


Headings and Varieties of Catalogues 

The heading is the element by which the entry is filed in the 
catalogue. In the above example the heading is the author and 
if the entry is filed by this heading, it is called the author entry . 
A catalogue which is composed of author entries only (including 
added entries for editors, translators, etc.) is called an author 
catalogue. An example of an author catalogue is the British 
Museum’s General catalogue of printed books (though books about 
authors, etc., are also included). 

Now consider the following entry: 
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science 

Damscll, Dennis I ! fnr )’- 

Modern everyday science. London: 

Dent, I9G1. 

93 p.; ill us. aG on. 

For children. 

9357 52 

Here the heading by which the entry it fried b the r »V«' 
hadin’ .ciirect, tire author Ireadrng brrng secondary tmd used 
only for the tub-arrangement of all entrret having 
subject heading. (It it important to notr-tve ' 

Urb later -that whatever the frling heading, the author hea 
ing b always retained at in thit example.) Such »® “ 

called a reS/rrl retry, and a record which contains only subject 
entries is called a subject catalogue. ^ -aider ill 

In the above example the subject heading is a • 

faW and, as the entries will be arranged J 

sucli terms, such a catalogue is more specifical > 

ALPHABETICAL SUBJECT CATALOGUE. An * «“» 

type « the Library of Congress Catalog: Hooks: *3™* 

The subject heading could base been a el ™* U * b " h l mc 
renting the subject and chosen from a classifi , 

such as dc; such a catalogue, of which the main g ’ 
as with documents on the shelves, is by class num ’ ooOE 
a classified subject catalogue -or classified 
for short: 

500 

Damsell, Dennis Henry. 

Modem everyday science. London. 

Dent, 1961. 
tfi p.; illus. aG cm. 

For children. 


9357 — 

Here again, entries having the rent clou numUr wujd berub- 
arranged hy the author hradrng. Students r o . , j(- d 

Brituhnalional HHi, z ,aph, ( on ») for a good example of class.I.e 

“ r SS?y n entries ean alto be made under tide hading, and 
form headings : 
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Modem everyday science 
Damsell, De nnis Henry. 

Modem everyday science. London : 

Dent, 1961. 

ga p.; illus. a6 cm. 

For children. 

9357 5oo 

ENCYCLOPAEDIAS 
Larousse, P. A. 

Grand dictionnaire universel du 
XIX* si tele. Paris: larousse & Bover, 

1865-76. 

*5 v. 35 cm - 

6840-54 034 

Catalogues which contain only title or form entries are called 
title or form catalogoes, but they are rarely found in 
libraries in their pure forms, being usually filed with author 
and subject catalogues respectively. 

Often catalogues contain more than one type of entry. Subject 
catalogues usually contain some form entries; title entries are 
often interfiled with author entries to form author/title 
catalogues. Catalogues which combine author, title, subject 
and form entries in one alphabetical sequence are called 
DICTIONARY catalogues. Such interfiling of entries is 
impossible in the case of the classified catalogue: here entries 
for subjects and forms are found under the appropriate class 
number in the classified file itself, which is supported by 
separate alphabetical author/title and subject indexes. 

The main types of catalogue will be considered later in more 
detail. 

The great advantage that catalogues hast over document arrangement 
as a retrieval device should now be clear: icithin economic limits any 
number of entries can be made for a single document. lVhereas the 
librarian has to decide whether to arrange a particular docu- 
ment on the shelves according to its author or title or subject 
or form, knowing that it may be asked for by any of these, he 
can make entries for it under each, thus catering for any 
approach. And for complex documents theoretically any 
number of author entries or subject entries, etc., am be made 
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fullest entry is the author entry; in the case of bnb it is the entry' in 
the classified file. In other words, in each case one entry is chosen 
as the main entry, to which the reader must refer if he svants all 
the details. One reason for this is dear: the expense of making 
full entries under every heading in a printed catalogue could 
not be contemplated. Similarly, in library catalogues one entry 
is selected as the main entry; in the dictionary catalogue it is 
traditionally the author entry, in the classified catalogue, the entry 
in the classified file. All other entries are called added entries. 
The degree of description called for in main and added entries 
will be discussed in Chapter 14. 

Sometimes even an added entry is considered an extrava- 
gance. Then a reference, i.e. a direction from one heading to 
another, may be used instead. This can be seen in the bnb 
example above where a reference is made from the title to the 
author entry for details. In many cases, whether to use an 
added entry or reference will be a matter of policy, but there 
are some occasions when references are to be preferred, the 
economy being so great. These occasions arise ickencuer the use 
of a reference uill result in the curtailment of further added entries under 
a particular heading at a later date. For example, we could make 
entries for a novel by Sheila Kaye-Smith under both Kaye- 
Smith, Sheila, and Smith, Sheila Kaye-. If we do, we shall be 
bound to do the same for every other book by this writer. It 
will therefore pay to select one heading — say Kaye-Smith, 
Sheila -and then refer from the other: 


Smith, Sheila Kaye- 
see Kaye-Smith, Sheila 


The same principle applies to synonyms in subject headings. A 
book on radio could be entered under the heading radio and 
a further entry made under wireless, but to select one and 
to refer from the other will result in a great saving whenever 
further documents on that subject are being catalogued. 

References are divided into two kinds: those which refer 
from a heading which is never used to a heading which is (see 
references), and those which refer from a heading that is used to 
a related heading (see also references)-. 


WIRELESS TELECOMMUNICATIONS 

see Radio in also radio 
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It may be remarked that the use of tod it inty invalidates much 
of what has here been said on added entries and r ' fer “ ces - " 
unit cutty consists of a filing heading (a subject heatag. Ittt 
example) placed above a unit consisung or author heading 
description, the unit being mechanically reproduced from a 
master using a machine such as manufactured y * 

Gestetner, Addressograph, etc. The method can be used tmh 
any flexible form of catalogue, such as card or sheaf, bub cards 
arc unit cards and can be converted into any typ _______ 

simply by adding a new heading above the unit. e 
on page .6 can be interpreted as a unit and the example on 
page 17 as a subject entry produced from it, simply , V. 

addition ofthe subject heading science. Clear y an 

number of entries can be mechanically pro uc , 

master has been made; each entry will contain “J 

same amount of description, and because t e o y 
labour involved in making an entry is the typing f 

headings, the method is less expensive than the making 

Th“he St ,» ***** *— ■* - 

art »« -***-£ 

therefore be able to think in these terms. For examp » j. - (e( j 
where the number of entries required per d ° cume " • , [ nd 
mechanical reproduction methods may not e eco . _ at j on 

in such circumstances added entries having 
than the main entry will be used. Such a bbrary may findjt 
practicable to buy bnb cards but this may no ® h 

of a special library where many non-Bnmh books and 
materials excluded from bnb are acquired. be 

(ii) Differentiation between main and a e ^ ^ 

necessary on economic grounds if the catalogue P tiona j 
catalogue is at some stage to be printed, whether y 

“(^KS^teuttieramuredit^^P^ 

designate one as main entry, tte entry I ■ ^ 'p.e^entries and 
on the reverse side, i.e. an indication o facilitate the 

references made for that particnlar eteumcn withdrawn, 
removal or all relevant enmes when the documn. 

(iv) An aWtaee ,/* it « mmi tU.smg because 
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the other hand, they will soon become dissatisfied with devices 

that have no consistency. 

READINGS 
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2. cutter, c. A. Rules for a dictionary catalog. 4th ed. Washington, 
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4. MINTOjJ. ‘The Anglo-American cataloguing rules.’ Library Associa- 
tion Record, n (7), July *909, 296. 

5. ‘Institute on Catalog Code Revision’. Library Resources and Tech- 
nical Services, 3 (2), Spring 1959, 124. 

6. CUTTER, C. A. op. cit. p. 28. 


An interesting set of readings on communication, bibliographic 
organization, and the growth of the world’s literature can be 
found in : 

kochen, m. ed. The growth of knowledge. New York, Wiley, 1967. 
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Chapter 2 

The Author Approach - 
Introduction 


Purpose 

Tfic author of a document is the person or organization re- 
sponsible for its writing as distinct from its publication. In the 
19G7 Anglo-American talaloguing nits (aach) the following 
definition of authonhip is provided: “The person or corporate 
body chiefly responsible for the creation of the intellectual or 
artistic content of the work.’ * Author is a comprehensive term. 
On occasion tlie author may be an editor, compiler, illustrator, 
etc. The author is, of coune, one of the main identifj-ing 
features of a document, and for this reason author entries are, 
for most documents and in most libraries, of fundamental 
importance. 

Two basic reasons why readers make the author approach: 

(a) to discover a particular document whose author ij known, or 

(b) to discover what documents by a particular author are in 
the library. 

In the first case the emphasis is on a particular document; in 
the second on the author’s total production. (These two objec- 
tives of the author catalogue are frequently referred to in suc- 
ceeding chapters and the student should memorize them.) 

Entry under the author’s name as found on the title page will normally 
ensure that both objectives are coined for. Problems arise, however, 
when an author uses variant names in dijircat documents , e.g. when 
he has changed his name or when he uses pseudonyms. In such 
cases, entry under the author’s name as found on the title page 
will clearly not collocate all the writings of a particular author, 
i.e. it will not satisfy objective (b). However, it will usually 
(though not always) be the best heading for that particular 
document, be, it will satisfy objective (a); this is because readers 
leam of particular documents through reviews, hearsay, 
citations in other documents, and so on - sources which usually 
quote the author’s name as found In the document. Thus, 
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entry of End of a chapter, by Nicholas Blake (a pseudonym of 
G, Day Lewis), under Blake, and The poet’s way of knowledge, by 
C. Day Lesvis, under Lewis, wall satisfy readers with objective 
(a), but not those with objective (b), who will want all the books 
by C. Day Lewis together, whatever the name used on the 
title page- To satisfy these latter, a uniform heading (Lewis, say) 
svill have to be chosen and adhered to, whatever the name used 
in the document. Whichever method is chosen, references will 
be made to cater for the objective that has been ignored: thus, 
if Lewis is chosen as a uniform heading, a see reference trill be 
made from Blake to Lewis; whereas if Blake and Lewis are used, 
a linking see also reference will have to be made between 
each. 

The first thing that a cataloguer has la decide is whether his catalogue 
is to cater primarily for objective (a) or objective (b) whenever a choice 
is necessitated. 

Objective (a) results in what may be called a direct catalogue, 
because it will give direct access to a particular document, 
having in most cases headings chosen directly from the title 
page of the document. Because its prime purpose is the finding 
of particular documents, such a catalogue has also been called a 
finding list catalogue. It has also been called an inventory catalogue. 

Objective (b) results in what might be called a collocative 
catalogue , because it will collocate the writings of each author, 
whatever names he uses. It has also been called a bibliographical 
catalogue to distinguish it from the imentory catalogue. 

In practice most cataloguers would seem to favour the direct 
catalogue because it results in the most frequently sought head- 
ings being used. It is also much simpler for the cataloguer 
because it means that in most cases he accepts the name found 
on the title page and so there is relatively little biographical 
and bibliographical checking involved; and when new infor- 
mation about an author’s identity comes to light, all that is 
needed is a reference in the catalogue - as against the revision 
of headings and entries associated with the collocative 
catalogue with its uniform headings. A more wary attitude can 
be found in the codes of rules. The new Anglo-American cataloguing 
rules (1967), for example, though favouring simplification and 
advocating the use of information as found in the document 
being catalogued, nevertheless abides by the principle of collo- 
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eating an author's work - at least so far as personal authors are 
concerned. 

Once one objective has been chosen, the cataloguer should 
abide by it in all its applications. Consistency saves members of 
staff and readers who use the catalogue regular!)' from having 
to follow up unnecessary references, an irritating and time- 
consuming business as can be seen from a study of some of the 
headings in Cassell’s Encyclopaedia oj literature (1953). In this 
encyclopaedia George Eliot is recorded under Eliot, suggesting 
that pseudonyms are accepted as headings ; for Lewis Carroll, 
however, the reader is referred to the real name, Dodgson; and 
to add spice to the chase, Mark Twain is found under neither 
Twain nor Clemens but under Mark. In sucli conditions it is a 
matter of pure luck jf the reader hits the bull’s eye at the first 
shot. 

We have seen that a uniform heading will often have to be 
selected if the catalogue is to be collocative, and there are 
occasions when one will have to be chosen even if the catalogue 
is direct - as when differences between variant names on title 
pages arc slight and will be ignored by readers {e.g. George 
Bernard Shaw and Bernard Shaw). One general principle 
should be borne in mind when choosing a uniform heading: 
the name should be one used by the author somewhere in his writings. 
Simply to say real name is not good enough, because if the real 
name has never been used, it will never be sought by readers, 
and in using it the cataloguer is making readers use references 
unnecessarily. This is the great fault of the rule for pseudony- 
mous writers, rule (38), in the Anglo-American code (1908). 

Variant name should not be confused with the possibility of 
citing one name in a number of ways. For example, the fact that the 
name De la Roche can be entered under De, La, or Roche, 
does not alter the fact that it is still the same name, not a 
variant. In these cases a uniform heading must always be 
adopted, and see references made from alternative citation orders. 

Code of Rules 

Without a code the cataloguer would be reduced to making 
individual decisions for every document catalogued and incon- 
sistencies would be inevitable. There would be inconsistencies 
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for the same type of author, e.g. the Ministry of Agriculture 
might be entered under Agriculture, Ministry of, the Ministry 
of Defence under Ministry of Defence, and the Ministry of 
Transport under Great Britain, Ministry of Transport. There 
might be inconsistencies in the same author - the Institution 
of Electrical Engineers, for example, being entered under 
Institution of Electrical Engineers on one occasion, and under 
the inverted form on another. , 

The cataloguer can either choose an existing code of rules or 
create his own. (The latter possibility is hardly practicable in a 
large system with an existing catalogue, though modifications 
of practice must be made from time to time.) The advantages 
and disadvantages of the former course are the advantages and 
disadvantages of standardization: the rules, usually the work 
of a group of librarians and therefore impersonal, will be the 
basis of many other catalogues and bibliographies and the 
resulting familiarity will assist both the cataloguer and the 
reader. On the other hand they may not in every instance suit 
the requii ements of the particular catalogue; change may be 
discouraged and fossilization set in through inadequate revision. 

The a acr published in 1967 shows a marked improvement 
over previous codes. The real problems that arise in author 
cataloguing have been more carefully analysed and the rules 
display, to a far greater degree than before, a logical order and 
consistency. It is likely that as a result there will be a greater 
measure of standardization in catalogues and bibliographies 
in future. 

The remainder of this chapter will be devoted to a brief 
examination of the principles and procedures involved in 
making a code : for although students are unlikely to find them- 
selves in the position of having to create a code, such an analysis 
provides a valuable tool by which existing codes can be assessed. 
(The method can also be applied to making codes for title 
entry — see Chapter 5.) 

MAKING A CODE 

Choose author headings for the following documents: 

(a) The record guide, by Edward Sackville-West and Desmond 
Shaw-Taylor, with Andrew Porter and William Mann. 
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(b) Schubert; thematic catalogue of oil his works in chronological 
order, by Otto Erich Deutsch in collaboration with Donald R. 
Wakeling. 

(c) The poetical works of Wordsworth, edited by E. de Selincourt. 

(d) Studies in the social psychology of adolescence, byj. E. Ridiard- 
son, J. F. Forrester, J. K. Shukta, and P. J. Higginbotham; 
edited with a foreword by C. M. Fleming. 

(c) Oxford book of English terse, 1250-1$ 18, chosen and edited 
by Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch. 

(f) Ambit (a periodical), edited by M. C. O. Bax and Edwin 
Brock. 

(g) The Library Association Record, edited by Edward Dudley. 

(Ii) Essays and studies, bang tolume fifteen of the new series 

of Essays and studies', collected for The English Association by 
Beatrice White. 

(j) The tropics, by Edgar Aubert dc la Rue, Francois Bour- 
IiVre, Jcan-Pa ul Ifarroy. 

(k) Making magical apparatus, by Jane Reid (i.e. Mrs David 
Johnstone). 

( l ) Lord Jim, by Joseph Conrad (i.e. Josef Teodor Konrad 
Korzeniowski). 

(m) The far country, by Neville Shute (i.e. Neville Shute 
Norway). 

(n) The trimmed lamp, and other stories, by O. Henry (i.e. 
William Sydney Porter). 

(p) The scent of the crime, by John Crease)'. 

(q) The man I killed, by Michael Halliday (i.e. John Creasey). 

(r) A branch for the baron, by Anthony Morton (i.e. John 
Creasey). 

(s) The Aeneid of Virgil, retold by N. B. Taylor. 

(t) Chisholm’s handbook of commercial geography, entirely re- 
written by L. Dudley Stamp and S. Carter GUmour. 

(u) Shakespeare’s ’ Much ado about nothing’, by N. T. Car- 
rington (Notes on chosen English texts). Text and commentary. 

(w) Billy Budi (libretto) adapted from the story by Herman 
Melville by E. M. Foister and Eric Crozier. 

(y) A concordance to the poems of William Wordsworth, by Lane 
Cooper. 

(z) Iban agriculture: a report on the shifting cultivation of hill rice 
. . . prepared for the Colonial Office by John Derek Freeman. 
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(za) Ministry of Education. 15-18. (The Crowther report.) 

(zb) Yearbook of the Institution of Agricultural Engineers 
(originally the Institution of British Agricultural Engineers). 

(zc) National Physical Laboratory’. Mathematical tables. (The 
National Physical Laboratory’ is a branch of the Department 
of Trade and Industry.) 

(zd) Farm business statistics for south-east England. Wye College 
(London University). 

(ze) Annual report of the Association of Assistant Librarians (a 
division of the Library Association). 

In each of these examples authorship complications arise and 
the cataloguer must choose between two or more possible 
headings. (Some of these complications will be discussed in 
Chapter 4.) The first task in codification is the study of a wide 
range of documents as well as existing codes, listing instances of 
complications in authorship. The list will be an extended version 
of the one given here. In this way, the codifier will have a clear 
view of the problems that actually arise in the literature. Next, 
the problems must be defined and then classified. This involves: 

(1) asking why the problems arose in the first place, and 

(2) grouping related problems. 

If, for example, we examine document (s) above, we see that it 
presents a problem because it can be entered under Virgil or 
Taylor; (t) can be entered under Chisholm or Stamp; (u) can 
be entered under Shakespeare or Carrington. If we now ask why 
the problems arise, the answer is clear: not because they are 
epitomes, revisions or commentaries, but because in each case 
the document depends for its existence on another document, 
and therefore it may be considered as legitimate to enter each 
under the original author as to enter under the author of the 
new document. Thus a number of particular classes of document (in 
this example , epitomes, or revisions or commentaries') can be said to 
present the same kind of cataloguing problem and they should therefore 
be grouped together as dependent documents. Again, if we 
examine document (zd) above, we see that a problem arises 
because it can be entered under Wye College or London 
University; document (zc) can be entered under National 
Physical Laboratory or the Department of Trade and 
Industry; (ze) under Association of Assistant Librarians or 
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(b) Authors having more than one name: groups (vi)-(ix) 
above. 

(c) Dependent documents. 

Corporate authors give rise to a further group of problems which, 
because of their exclusiveness demand separate treatment - 
though, as far as possible, where the problem is related to a 
similar problem in personal authorship, the solution should be 
consistent. 

(i) The document is a report or a statement prepared by one 
of the officers of the organization or by some other person 
engaged to make the statement for it, or by one of its sub- 
divisions assigned to prepare the statement. 

(ii) The name of the organization as it appears in the docu- 
ment may differ from its official name. 

(iii) The organization, has no proper identifying name of its 
own but only a generic name describing its type and common 
to most bodies of its type, c.g. public library, technical college, 
women’s institute, and so on. 

(iv) The name of the organization may change. Though this 
is related to change of name in personal authors, there are 
special considerations here. 

(v) The organization may be associated with another 
organization, e.g. it may be affiliated, or it may be a division, 
section, committee of the parent organization. 

(vi) The document may be produced by a collective body 
which has no formal characteristics, e.g. a body of citizens 
acting collectively for a particular purpose. 

These problems will be examined in Chapter 4. 


Having defined the various groups in this way, the codifier wall 
now proceed to list under each heading the various types of 
document or organization relevant to each group. For example, 
under the heading Dependent documents will be listed concor- 
dances, indexes, glossaries, supplements, appendices, digests, 
commentaries, and so on; within the group Change of name will 
be listed those occasions which give rise to a change of name — 
such as marriage, joining a religious order, change of citizen- 
ship, and so on. In other words, all those cases will be listed in 
which the general condition denoted by the heading is operative. 
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The term condition has been used by Lubetzky to denote a 
relevant code problem; a cast is simply a class of documents, 
organizations, etc. in winch that problem is found. 

ft may be possible to supplement or amend these groups - 
in fact the committees working on aacr, though using 
Lubetzky’s original analysis, considered it necessary to make a 
number of modifications. What is significant here is not the 
precise detail but the method. Lubetzky** method - his analysis 
of relevant authorship problems, of conditions and cases - is 
more rigorous than anything jo far achieved. All major codes 
have faults arising from inadequate prior analysis of the prob- 
lems involved. And as we noted in Chapter i, consistency' in 
the application of code rules can be fairly maintained only if 
the rules arc based on clear definition of underlying principles. 

The next job trill bt the making tj At cults. Rules will, of course, 
be needed only for the conditions (though this is not to deny 
that some cases - periodicals, government publications, music, 
for example - will need additional detail for their unique prob- 
lems). As each condition represents the problem common to 
all cases listed under It, the solution will apply to all cases; to 
repeat the rule for every case obviously would be uneconomic. 
A guiding principle in the making of the rules will be the purpose 
of the code, and in particular whether its object is a collocative 
or direct catalogue, for many of the controversies in cataloguing 
can be settled once this point has been decided. 

The A dean t ages of Ac Analytical Method Just Outlined 
The only other ‘method* is to try to mwinaie all cases, i.e. all 
classes of documents, organizations, etc., which give rise to 
problems and then to make a rule Tor each. The older codes 
are all basically enumerative — for example, many of the rules 
t—22 in the 190O Anglo-American code (a a) are rules for cases 
of dependent works. The advantages of this analytical method 
over such enumeration are as follows: 

(i) Once the real problems are analysed, the solutions are likely to be 
more satisfactory. Knowing the problem » half the battle. In the 
past, the lack of such prior analysis and the consequent mis- 
understandings of the problems have led to much confusion in 
the rules, as for example in the rules for societies and institutions 
in aa. Again, this can be seen in the treatment of noblemen 
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in the codes, where the only problem seems to be whether 
they should be entered under family name or title of nobility. 
In fact, as we shall see, several problems are involved (e.g. 
change of name, constant use of one name - family or title; 
use of both names in different documents - or same document). 
Many of these problems are common to other classes of writer 
also. 

(ii) Consistency. Where rules are made for cases rather than 
conditions there are likely to be inconsistencies because of the 
lack of clearly established principles. For example, if rules are 
made independendy for glossaries, revisions, indexes, and so 
on, on an ad hoc basis, it is not likely that the same consistency 
will be achieved as if they were all covered by a general rule 
for dependent works. 

(iii) Reduction in the number of the rules , As Lubetzky has clearly 
demonstrated and as can be understood from the above, the 
creation of rules to deal with cases rather than the conditions 
operating in them is one of the main reasons for prolificity in 
codes of rules. Such prolificity makes the work of the cataloguer 
unnecessarily difficult and, when added to the inevitable 
inconsistencies, gready reduces the efficiency of rules. 

(iv) Greater coverage. Despite the reduction in the number of 
rules, a code based on the sound analysis of conditions is likely 
to cater for a greater variety of documents than an enumerative 
code. This is because new cases ffequendy arise whereas the 
cataloguer will meet few new conditions. For example, a code 
produced in 1908 could not be expected to cater specifically 
for radio adaptations, but if it had a rule for the general con- 
dition Dependent works, there would be litde difficulty in 
accommodating the new type. Enumerative codes soon date 
and need frequent revision. Until a new edition appears, new 
cases will be accommodated by ad hoc rules because of the lack 
of general principles, and these may well differ from the rules 
introduced later into the revision. 

REAOIHGS 
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Chapter 3 

Major English-Language 
Codes 


In this chapter I have attempted to outline the essential features 
of the major English-language codes, beginning with the 
British Museum code, first published in 1841, and ending 
with the Anglo-American rules of 1967. Although I have had 
to refer to particular rules,* I wish to emphasize that such 
references are merely illustrative: I certainly do not intend to 
encourage students to undertake the tedious and unprofitable 
business of memorizing rules parTOt-fashion. In studying 
author cataloguing the important thing is to grasp the 
fundamental problems - the 'conditions* that arise from par- 
ticular ‘cases’ - and the possible solutions to those problems. 
It is as background to such study, which we shall turn to in the 
next chapter, that a knowledge of the essential features of 
existing codes will prove valuable. (Each of the codes also 
caters for title entry, but the title entry rules will be examined 
in Chapter 5.) 

The British Museum Rules 
(1841. Latest Revision 1936) 

The oldest code of importance in English. Panizzi was largely 
responsible. 'When published, it aroused great controversy - 
the ninety-one rules covering author and title headings and 
description were said to be too complex. 

bm has had a great influence directly or indirectly on all 
subsequent codes. Its direct influence can be seen in the codes 
of some other national and academic libraries, e.g. the Bodleian. 
Its indirect influence has been through the British Museum 

* Throughout Chapter! 3-5 numbers gjyen In bracket! refer to rules in 
the code being discussed at that point. 
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representatives on various code committees and through the 
printed catalogues of the British Museum. 

Designed for a single large library. In such libraries change in 
the catalogue is expensive and choice of heading is affected by 
this practical consideration. Example: (11) change of name, 
specifies entry under earliest name used as author thus obviat- 
ing change in entries. Collocation — in this case, under earliest 
name — is thus forced by practical considerations. 

However bm often favours direct entry; it is a practical 
location tool in many respects. Example: the basic rule that 
headings should be chosen from information found in the 
book (4). Other examples: pseudonyms and initials are 
allowed as main entry headings (20) and (12). 

References frequently give some information (35). Although the 
indiscriminate use of added entries is avoided, so is the use of 
simple references from one part of the catalogue to another. 
To that extent the Ttsultanl catalogue is collocativt and 
direct. 

The concept of corporate authorship was first formulated in bm 
and has been adopted by all subsequent English codes - though 
continental countries have been slower to accept the idea, 
preferring to treat works by corporate authors as anonymous. 
Primary rules here: (5, 16, 17b, 22). In general, preference is 
for entry under place, e.g. Paris. Bibliotheque Nationale; only 
international societies, commercial firms and some religious 
bodies being entered directly under name. 

Form headings are a feature . There are sequences in the cata- 
logue under such headings as: Congresses, Ephemerides, 
Dictionaries, Encyclopaedias, Directories, Liturgies, and so 
on. Some of these - in particular. Academies — have now been 
abandoned and the material dispersed under other headings. 

bm has faults associated with inadequate analysis and 
enumeration. It is badly in need of revision and now would 
seem to be the time for this, following completion of the 
General catalogue of printed books, and in view of the proposals for 
automation at the British Museum. In particular, the rules for 
corporate authors and such quaint survivals as Anonymous 
books (18), need overhauling. The code needs to be re- 
arranged according to some more easily recognizable pattern. 
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Cutter. Rules foe a Dictionary Catalog 
(t8;G. 4U1 ed,, 1904) 

A comprehensive code, having sections on author, title, subject, 
and form entry, description, and the filing of entries. 

Cutter has had an immense injluerur, especially on dictionary 
cataloguing in the us, and many of its rulings on subject 
headings still remain almost unquestioned. Its influence on aa 
is evident in the American alternative rules particularly, and 
in the treatment of corporate authors. Its frequent discussion 
of rules has made it a useful handbook for students and practising 
cataloguers. 

Pragmatic approach: alternative rules are frequently suggested - 
according to the nature and size of the library and the physical 
form of catalogue. Cutter’s attitude is expressed in tire famous 
Prejaees and General remarks which all students should read : ’No 
code of cataloging could be adopted in all points by every 
one...’ 77 iret styles of cataloguing arc formulated: Short, 
Medium, and Full. Where he considers no absolute ruling can 
be laid down, the ‘convenience of the public is to be the final 
guide* and die cataloguer is to choose die best known name. 
Examples: (24c) Married women (‘let him follow rather than 
lead die public’); (40) Change of name; (7) Pseudonyms; (25) 
Noblemen; (28) Compound names. Frequently double entry is 
suggested where no alternative is perfeedy satisfactory, e.g, (8) 
Illustrations; (11) Music; (20) Concordances. In aiming at 
sought heading -for example in allowing initials and pseu- 
donyms, Cutter in general favours a direct catalogue. 

Rules for corporate authorship are more detailed dian those in 
bu, and they grow in number dirough the four editions. They 
are prefaced by an interesting and still useful introduedon and 
diere are many notes on the rules themselves. In general 
preference is for entry under name of organization (contrast 
bu) but there are many exceptions - in particular, official 
organizations go under place. The basic rule is (6:). These rules 
are by no means satisfactory but are of great historical 
importance. 

General arrangement is sound: Part a - Entry (where to enter), 
Part b - Style (how to enter). Within a are further divisions for 
types of entry, author entry being divided into Personal and 
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Corporate Authors. However the detailed grouping is less 
satisfactory, some problems being scattered through several 
sections, e.g. Pseudonyms (7) and (97). 

Cutter recognized the distinction between conditions and 
cases. In the preface to the 4th edition he states: ‘The number 
of . . . rules is not owing to any complexity of system, but 
to the number of widely varying cases to which a few simple 
principles have to be applied.’ However, these principles are 
not clearly isolated and the code enumerates many types of 
documents and organizations. 


The Anglo-American or Joint Code (1908) 

This code is a result of the combined effort of Committees of 
the Library Associations of Great Britain and America, ‘with 
a view to establishing unity of practice throughout the 
English-speaking race’ {Preface). The committees represented 
various types and sizes of libraries. The historical background 
can be read in the two Prefaces. 

aa has had a greater influence than any other code in English. 
Although the Americans brought out a revision in 1949, it 
persisted as a joint code, unrcvised, for fifty years - and even 
today, despite the gradual acceptance of the new Anglo-American 
cataloguing rules (1967), the Joint Code is still the basis of cata- 
loguing in countless libraries and bibliographies. 

Aim: ‘larger libraries of a scholarly character’ - Preface. The 
detail in the rules for descriptive cataloguing, as compared 
with du, suggests that the compilers had in mind libraries 
somewhat larger than the British Museum. 

One hundred and seventy-four rules, covering author and 
title headings and description. The two committees differed over 
only eight rules: (16) Concordances; (32) Princes of the blood; 
(33) Noblemen; (40) Change of name; (41) Mamed women; 
(116) Anonymous - different spelling; (118) Anonymous - 
translations ; ( 1 2 1 ) Periodicals - change of title. Many of the 
differences concern the problem of authors haring more than one 
name, and in general the Americans prefer collocation of an 
author’s works under latest name or tend to advocate ‘best 
known* name, following Cutter; the British prefer collocation 
under earliest name. 
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Arrangement is better than in previous codes. Two broad 
sections: Entry and heading (1-135) Description (136-174). 
Rules for author heading are in two sub-sections: Personal 
authors and Corporate authors. The Personal authors section 
is further subdivided into (a) Under whom as author? and (b) 
Under what part or form of name? 

a a has iht follou ir.g limitations; 

(i) Despite the arrangement, analysis into conditions and cases is 
bj no means complete ; there is frequent enumeration of types of 
document (libretti, concordances, etc.) and types of organiza- 
tion (alumni associations, churches, agricultural experimental 
stations, etc). Therefore there are: 

(a) Inconsistencies -tag. Thematic catalogues (to) under 
composer but Concordances (16 - American) under compiler. 
And see (113) and (tl6). 

(b) Too many rules - thus many of the first tw enty-two rules 
arc simply examples of dependent works. 

(c) Many emmisjuns - enumeration if attempted must be as 
complete as possible, yet there arc no rules in die section on 
government publications for reports by committees, royal 
commissions, etc, or for government institutions such as the 
Science Museum. Again, there is no rule for change of name 
in corporate authors. 

(ii) Inadequate definitions. Examples: overlappings and con- 
fusion in (101) and (105- x and 2), where the examples add to 
the difficulties. The phrase ‘minor divisions’ in (59) Subordinate 
departments, is vague. ‘Societies’ and ‘institutions’, though 
major divisions in the code, are defined only by means of 
specifications. The word ‘usually’ in the definition of 'joint 
author* allows some documents by several authors to be cata- 
logued according to (2) or (126). 

(iii) The examples arc one of weakest elements of the code 
(recognized in the Prefaee, but neglected since). Many arc in 
German or Latin. In the section on corporate authors parts of 
headings arc italicized without apparent reason; many of the 
rules for government publications have only American 
examples. In (32) the language of die designations in some 
of the examples docs not conform to die ruling in (35). 

(iv) Tendency to ignore author's identity as found in document. Thus 
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Initials (115) are never to be used as headings and Pseudonyms 
{38) must not be used if the real name can be found, even 
though author may never have written under his real name. 

(v) Whether the catalogue is to be basically direct or collocatise is 
not finally settled. There is no introductory statement of 
principles. Many rules, e.g. (38, 40, 121, 123), favour colloca- 
tion, but there are inconsistencies - especially in the American 
rules, e.g. by (116) they' prefer to follow the spelling of title 
page where spelling differs in various editions of an anonymous 
book — and see (1 18 — American). 

(vi) Non-author headings are sometimes suggested. Thus (62) and 
(71) advocate form headings for laws and treaties — though not 
sought headings — and the resulting collocadon will rarely be 
required. 

(vii) Corporate authors. 

(a) Primary division into governments , societies, and institutions, 
results in the neglect of problems common to each, e.g. change of 
name, subordinate divisions. 

(b) Division into societies and institutions is not relevant to the 

cataloguing problem underlying this division. (An account of the 
historical reasons for the division can be found in the 
Lubetzky Report.) The basic problem is whether to enter 
corporate authors under name or place. Organizations having 
distinctive names will be sought under name (e.g. Library 
Association) and should be so entered; those without such 
names (e.g. public library) will be sought under place and 
should be so entered. A rule to this effect would appear to 
suffice.* Instead, the main rules (72) and (82) call for entry 
of societies under name, and institutions under place - even 
though societies svith common names (e.g. Dramatic Society, 
Antiquarian Society) will be sought under place, while in- 
stitutions with distinctive names (e.g. Science Museum) will 
be sought under name. The inadequacy of these two rules is 
• The question arises: what is a name? If the place « considered to 

be part of the name of the organization, e.g- Barnet Film Society, then a 
s imp le rule calling for entry under name may well be sufficient (cf. Post 
Office Telephone directories). But this would appear to give rise to a further 
set of problems, e g- whether in any individual Instance {say, Lambeth 
Public Libraries) the p l a ce name is a part of the official name. As we shall 
see, the British and American editions of the new Ar.glo-Ammcan taUihig^C 
ruki differ in their treatment of this problem. 
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the cause of most of the other rules for societies and 
institutions, which make exceptions or modifications for 
certain cases. Thus, (83) allows entry of institutions having 
proper names under name (e.g. Victoria and Albert Museum). 
This makes matters worse: some distinctive names are not 
proper (e.g. Science Museum) and some proper names are 
not distinctive (e.g. names of churches). A special rule (96) 
accommodates the latter (this becoming an exception to an 
exception), but the former is ignored. 

(c) Government bodies (central and local). Why enter one's own 
central government publications under country, e.g. Great 
Britain, Ministry of Agriculture? Theoretically, of course, 
the State is responsible, but this does not result in the sought 
heading — and is collocation by country desirable? Entry 
under organization directly (with country following, if 
foreign) has been advocated by many writers. 1 There are 
examples of non-author headings (sec (vi) above). Several 
classes of government publication are not catered for by these 
rules (see (ic) above). On the other hand, some of the rules, 
e.g. (59) and (60) are concerned with problems common to 
all forms of corporate authorship. 

By the 1920’s aa was under criticism and the need for 
revision was repeatedly expressed. Some called for simplifica- 
tion, saying the rules were too fussy, others wanted more 
detail. Both were right: enumerative codes always appear too 
fussy, yet are not capable of meeting all cases, as we have seen. 
Revision of principles was really needed - but this had to wait 
till Lubetzky in 1953. Those who called for greater detail won. 
In the 1930*5 Committees of the American Library Association 
(ala) and the Library Association (la) began revision. The 
la dropped out at outbreak of war. The ala continued alone, 
producing a draft code in 1941. The final version appeared in 
*949> covering author and title headings. The rules for descrip- 
tion were published separately by the Library of Congress as 
Rules for descriptive cataloging. 


The ALA Code (1949) 

Though containing rules for headings only, ala has 250 pages 
as compared with the 60 of aa. It was immediately criticized 
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for over-elaboration. It can more truthfully be criticized for 
doing the wrong thing: supplementing and amending the 1908 
Code rather than defining principles. (This is, of course, more 
easily seen in retrospect.) In her Introduction the editor says: 
‘Dissatisfaction with the 1908 Code rested not with its 
inclusions but rather with its omissions.’ Reliance on principles 
alone is specifically rejected and in its place an attempt is 
made to codify ‘experience’. ‘The exceptions to the general 
principles and general rules result from practical experience’ 
{Introduction). 

Despite statements to the contrary, this gives a certain 
arbitrary quality to the rules, and faults of enumeration already 
mentioned under the 1908 Code apply equally here -as do 
most of the specific faults listed above. Lubetzky’s report is 
basic reading on this. 

In certain details it improves on a a: 

(a) Some rules are rearranged to make the sequence more logical, 
e.g. joint author and collections rules are associated, as are 
rules for all kinds of religious bodies (though this latter group 
is not based on a real cataloguing problem). 

(b) There are better examples and more of them. 

(c) As an enumerative code, it is better in listing more tjpes of 
literature, e.g. scenarios, radio scripts, adaptations ; and the rules 
for government publications are extended. 

There are a few alterations to specific rulings: joint authorship (3), 
librettos (12A2), thematic catalogues (12P), encyclopaedias and 
dictionaries (5B), pseudonyms and anonymous classics (33A). 
And all American alternatives in a a are incorporated. 


Lubetzky and Catalogue Code Revision since 1953 
ala was the result of an impetus originating in the 1930’s. By 
1949 the real requirements of a new code were widely 
recognized and from the first ala was unsatisfactory. In 1951 
the ala invited Lubetzky, consultant on bibliography and 
cataloguing policy to the Library of Congress, to ‘prepare a 

general analysis of the 1949 Code with special consideration 

of the rules for corporate authors and a discussion of the 
objectives and principles which should underlie a revision of 
the rules’. 
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The Report 1 was published in . 953 - Many of its otarvation. 
J be applied to codes other than non. Only the bnefes. 

being made the subject of rules rather > h f n . c ?" d, ““: elon- 
Two. The ecforole complex. Traces dl '. h “toncaldev c lop- 
ment of the corporate authorship rules. Main point 

of distinctive name, already introduced in the a ve no ^ 

Part Three. Design Jo' a »*• A direct catalog ‘ 
preferred, collocation being left, to refe rences ,^Li rbe.sl t^s 

conditions, put forward as a basis for i ’chanter s for 
Chapter a and discussed in Chapter 4 (see also Chapter 5 
Lubctzky's code outline for title cataloguing). 

The ala accepted the Report and began work “ I 
based on it. (No longer merely a retnston of the exnU g 1 

Meanwhile, in 1951, *0 la reconstituted Us Catalogue 

Revision Committee. The Committee P American 

discussing tlie obsolescent 1949 JPjj* and principles 

Committee published a 'Statement of objective, and pro P 
for catalog Lie revision'. 1 By i960 a draft code had been pro 
duced* and from tliis time on the British and ' A ” nttrnjtimJ i 
mittccs worked closely together. In 9 an d 

Conference on Cataloguing Principles 1 , h “p lril 

the statement of principles which emerge ( Committees. 

Principles) was largely endorsed by the ReVis ion Comnut,^. 
Lubctzky, who had edited the svork m progress ™ 95 • 

resigned in ,96a and was replaced by C. Sumner! Spalding- ™ 

much discussion and the appearance o numc codc wa s 

and comment, in the U brary 

finally pubhshed in 1967, the BnUs American Library 
Association, the North American text by 
Association. 7 

Anglo-American Cataloguing Rules (1967)* 

Although the Code is designed primarily to meet the needs o 
. Unleu others stated subsequent reference b to the Bntish text of tho 
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research libraries, other kinds of libraries have not been for- 
gotten and in some cases alternative rules are provided. 

Apart from rules for choice and style of author and title 
headings, the Code includes sections on descriptive cataloguing. 
And in addition to monograplis, certain categories of special 
materials (maps, films, music, etc.) arc given separate treatment, 
the rules for several of these types of materials, and for 
descriptive cataloguing, being based on Library of Congress 
practice. 

Multiple entry through the use of unit cataloguing is accepted, 
hut the need to distinguish between main and added entries 
and references is recognized throughout. 

The most significant feature is the attention paid to matters 
of principle. The influence of Lubetzky and the Paris Principles 
has been profound. It can be seen in the general structure of 
the Code and in the systematic arrangement of the rules; in 
the provision of a basic statement of intent -which is to 
produce a more direct form of entry based on information 
found in the document and, in particular, on the title page; 
and in the consistent attempt to distinguish between conditions 
and cases. 

It is in this latter feature that the Code represents such a 
marked advance over earlier formulations The number of its 
rules is due less to old-style enumeration than to the com- 
prehensive nature of the Code. In each section the underlying 
condition is defined and a fundamental rule formulated ; sub- 
sequent rules usually do no more than develop that rule, 
without conflict, to meet specific cases. To a considerable 
degree, therefore, the advantages of an analytical approach 
(outlined on pages 30-36) are realized. 

Although it has been rightly stated that the rules will, in 
general, result in a more direct form of entry than was often 
the case with earlier codes, it must be emphasized that 
collocation is also an important - and frequendy paramount - 
objective. Indeed, it is a basic principle of the Code that the 
writings of one person should, so far as possible, be collocated- 
For example, though the rule for pseudonymous works (42) 
allows the use of pseudonym as a heading — thus accepting the 
‘direct’ principle of adopting for headings informadon found in 
books - the same rule states that whenever an author uses 
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more than one name in hi. bools only one must be used, 

rules for uniform titles. , - . . - 

The main rules for entry and heading are to be found 

under the person or corporate body that a c 0 f ‘unknown 
named in the work or not.’ ( 2 ) under tide, 

or uncertain authonlup are entered, by herc 

Rule ( 3 ) concerns the problem of shared ^ 

principal author is indicated, his name is rned as die ^ain 
heading; where there is no such indication, *e&wnri- 
sclectcd for the heading unless however, 

authors, in which case entry is under title. J ^hip 
covers only certain prescribed categon p TO dmd under 

and in ( 4 - 6 ) further rules are bud down } 

editorial direction , collections, and tmab.- V J ^ to 
numerous sub-sections m wh.ch the pph ^ authors 

special cases is demonstrated -joint pseudonym* 
represented on their tide page, by and 

Insofar a, rule. (7-9), ‘ »hen 
related works, are concerned with P rob *f . . d forcing 
responsibility for the existence °f» doc ^ example, adapter 
a choice between alternatives - ***.»_ corporate author 
and original author, artist and auth ^ ^ f urt her 

and personal author - it can be said authorship. And 

extensions of the basic rule. .for ■ "£? ofle 
throughout this Kcdon the 8 u '*" g 1 , ? and defined by 

‘principal respons.brhty’ .““^f^JSserent activities’, 
reference to the relative importance , resulted from 

the ‘relative proportion.* the wo* ^ *■« 
the activities’, and the emphasis jp elaborated - and 

page’. Whether all these ca.es need have togg" ,. ■„ 
the editors admit that no lishug can be 
questionable. But at any rate they are seen m ui d„ z 

general principle and not a. mdependent cases teq 
ad hoc rules. 
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The rest of Chapter 1 is devoted to special problems arising 
from legal and religious publications. It concludes with a summary 
(33) °f circumstances in which added entries should be made. 

Having determined authorship the next step in cataloguing 
is to decide upon the form of heading, and Chapter 2 of the 
code, (40-58}, is concerned with the problems of names of 
persons. The basic rule (40) prescribes entry under the ‘name 
by which he is commonly identified, whether it is his real 
name, or an assumed name, nickname, title of nobility, or 
other appellation’. (41} gives a general rule for choosing among 
different names , and this is followed by amplified rules for specific 
cases (pseudonyms, shortened forms of name, variations arising 
through language - forms and spelling). (46-53) cover style 
of heading (compound surnames, names with prefixes, titles of 
nobility, etc.), and there are additional rules (54-58) to assist 
in coping with foreign names. 

Rules covering headings for corporate bodies arc given in 
Chapter 3, and the basic rule (60) states: ‘Enter a corporate 
body directly under its name except when the rules that follow 
provide for entering it under a higher body of which it is a part, 
or under the name of the government of which it is an agency.' 
These two exceptions give rise to a number of special rules for 
subordinate and related bodies (69-71) and governments (75-86). 

(69) advocates entry of a subordinate body as a subheading 
under a higher body only in certain specified circumstances - 
e.g. when the name ‘includes the entire name of the higher 
body 1 or ‘contains a term that by definition implies that the 
body is a component of something else’. 

(75) provides that the ‘conventional name of a country, 
province, state, county, municipality, or other political 
jurisdiction’ is to be used as the heading for its government. 
(78), following the general principle that ‘agencies through 
which the basic legislative, judicial, and executive functions 
of government are exercised should be entered as subheadings 
under the heading for the government’, specifies such headings 
as: Great Britain. Department of Education and Science, and Kent. 
County Council. However, the basic principle also allows that 
‘oilier bodies created and controlled by the government 
should be entered under their own name’, and (78) gives 
examples of the types of organizations that should be thus 
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directly entered, e.g. institutions {Kent County Library), 
authorities and uuvts for the operation of utilities anti 
industries (XuliouaJ Coal board), etc. 

Other rules fur corporate bodies cov cr iJUut ad fern tf aara 
(6i-C0), and certain special categories - (enfatau, etc. (07-31), 
rr/r'tW ltd. a (93-37), and id it cd Ubziiu* tutie nr (98), 

Chapter 4 it devoted to ww/irn litUt, an iuue which tlie 1908 
Ctxlc dealt with only incidentally and with tome inconsistency. 
Tlie chapter begins: The following rules for uniform titles 
provide the means for bringing togethrr catalogue entries for 
all editions of a given work when iu editions, translations, etc., 
have ajij^-arrd under varioul titles, and for properly identifying 
a given work whett iu title is obscured by tlie wording on the 
title-page.* Tlie tula refer both to title as heading and title as 
part of the description, and their purpose is to facilitate 
collocation and also, frequently, identification. Further ex- 
amination of time rules is reserved for Chapters 5 and 14 
bdow\ 

Tlie tula in Chapter 5 (120-136) ‘summarize die require- 
ments for ufnauu'. Although many of the rules in the Code 
indicate when references should be made, the various provisions 
arc outlined systematically in this chapter. 

Pat ll, headed DncmrfiON, comprises rules (130-191) 
for the descriptive cataloguing of monograplu and a variety of 
special materials. Rules on recording the parts of the descrip- 
tion follow a general statement of the objectives of descriptive 
cataloguing and tlie general principle that ‘information pre- 
sented by the author, publisher or other issuing authority in or 
on their items generally forms the basis of catalogue descrip- 
tion*. 

Part III , rules ( 200 - 372 ), concerns non-book materials 
and opens with the following statement: The rules for entry, 
heading and description for books and book-like materials 
(Parts I and II) are applied also in die cataloguing of non- 
book materials (Part 111 ) - - - to the extent that they are 
pertinent and unless they are specifically contravened or 
modified by the rules in the following chapters.' Parts II and 
HI, will be discussed further in Chapter 14 below. 

Tlie Code ends with a number of appendices - on glossaries, 
capitalization, abbreviations, numerals, punctuation and 
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diacritics - and a statement of those rules in the Code whose 
American text differs from the British. 

A valuable analysis of the new Code has been made by 
Michael Gorman. 8 He points out two general weaknesses: 

(i) A lack of adequate definition of the nature of authorship 
and responsibility, both personal and corporate. 

(ii) An occasional failure of nerve: an unwillingness to 
accept the consequences of its decisions on principles. This can 
be seen particularly in the American rules allowing for entry 
of certain classes of organizations under place rather than 
name; and in rule (43) where the cataloguer is advised always 
to give full forenames even though this will not result in the 
sought heading for those writers who habitually use, and are 
known by, their initials — D. H. Lawrence, for example. 

The overall tenor of Gorman’s study is favourable, however, 
and the new Rules have, justifiably, met with general approval.® 

A revision programme for aacr has been instituted , 10 and 
the question of more widespread international cooperation on 
the basis of aacr is being studied . 11 
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iffi. 
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Chapter 4 

The Author Approach: 
Conditions and Cases 


Chapter 3 indicated in broad terms the kind of knowledge that 
a student should aim to acquire in his study of cataloguing 
codes. Here a method is outlined: the main problems of author 
cataloguing as isolated by Lubetzky are stated, and for each 
problem (i) the possible solutions are set out, (ii) Lubetzky’s 
solution as found in. his Report 1 is given, and (iii) the various 
code rules are referred to. Reference is also made on several 
occasions to pages 30-32 where examples of documents illustrat- 
ing the problems will be found. Of course the major codes, being 
enumerative, do not have the same classification of problems 
and so it is not easy on e\ery occasion to demonstrate how they 
would solve them. However I have pointed out what seem to 
me to be the more important of the relevant rules and I have 
tried to summarize their main pronouncements without mis- 
representation, despite the unavoidable simplification. Although 
many rules are referred to, it is not suggested that students 
attempt to memorize them; rules are given to illustrate solu- 
tions to problems and rule numbers are given so that the student 
who wishes to verify a particular point can do so. Clearly the 
student who has the codes at hand when reading this section will 
derive the greatest benefit. 

In this and the succeeding chapter on title entries, under each 
condition I have given the aacr rulings first when discussing 
the codes so that the student may, if he wishes, refer only to 
these, thus gaining a general impression of one code before 
entering upon a comparative study. 


Condition One: Documents having more than one 
Author 

Lubetzky has distinguished the following sub*conditiom: 
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THE DOCUMENT I. PREPARED BY AN W "“ T “* 

AID 07 COLLABORATORS OR CONTRIBUTORS (C.g. , ) 

PosnbU Solutions: 

Entry under (i) audior fint-rumed on die title pag , 
tide, or (iii) author chiefly responsible. 


Lubitzpys Solution: 

tWorc enter unJclThS Sh £s»ble ^ ' ntricJ for 


Tlic document will be cited by die author diellyretpondblei 


collaborator* or contributor*. 

Ajum^sgurc^witli LubelzVy. The general rule (3A)Jorthis kind 

or shared authorship states: Enter a v£rk * whom principal 
under the person or corporate body, u >* * p^y,* 

responsibility i* attributed, e.g. by wo S ctor £°in all oilier 
The treatment of Uii* condition 1* uruausfac «y T U ] x t z \y, 
code* except ala, whichby (4) broa y jie scope 

Uiough the definition of “j"!***^ '' bo | atC5 the problem and 
of this rule. None of the other ^“^'Xither by die rules 
therefore *ucli documcnu ha\e to be tre ^ics fof 

for joint authorship and composite wo rU. ° r > If 

collections, always assuming that die ^^^Ttc-uorks 
documents arc treated by die joint f. nt -namcd author 
rules, then nil coda Mould enter item r 1 " f? ?„ docu . 
on the utlc page, which will not .be to* ^ ^ diiti „ guis hed 
menu where his name appears 1 . a better 

typograpliically. If treated by the c ?. f ^ f j, regarded as 
result will be adhered so long a. theducf; ■»*“ £ " s d und „ 
editor, because by all coda colleeuons are entered 
editor. 

S. THE DOCUMENT It ONE CO “ F “‘*“ 

COMPILER FROM THE WRITINOS O 

i.e. in the plural - this doa not refer to ^uld 

selections of a single author, as in . c /h). 

obtiously be entered under lire ongrnal author, (e.g. / 

. n, Lrph, .Wed by town lcu» -« “■> ^ 

chapter refer to page* 30-31- 
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Possible Solutions: 

These will differ according to whether the document is a 
monograph or a periodical (i.c. any work appearing regularly : 
periodicals as commonly understood, directories, annuals, 
year-books, etc.). 

Monographs: (i) editor, or (ii) title. 

_ Periodicals : (i) editor, or (ii) title, or possibly (iii) the organiza- 
tion, society, etc. responsible. 

Lubetzkys Solution: 

Monographs : entry under editor or compiler will result in the 
sought heading; if no editor is named enter under title. 

Periodicals : there are bound to be successive editors; therefore 
entry under title will result in sought heading and will collocate 
the work (except, perhaps, where several titles are possible - see 
Chapter 5). 

Codes Solutions: 

In general each agrees with Lubetzky on monographs, aacr by 
(4A) - works produced under editorial direction, and (5A) - 
collections, prescribes entry under the editor’s name except in 
certain circumstances (e.g. if the editor is not named on the title 
page or, in the case of works produced under editorial direction, 
if the publisher is named in the title). The exceptions, attempting 
to provide for those cases where the sought heading is unlikely 
to be the editor, are relatively clear-cut, and examples are given 
to clarify the points. 

AA ant * ALA (5 Aia ) prefer title entry if the editor’s 

work is slight and his name does not appear on the title page, 
and Cutter (104) also advocates the use of title for those 
collections chiefly known by their titles’. Both qualifications are 
vague, though intended to produce the sought heading, and 
inconsistency is likely to follow. (Note example (e). By all codes, 
except possibly Cutter, this would be entered under editor: 
clearly an added entry should be made for title.) 

Periodicals: aacr (6) rules that entry should be under title, 
with added entry for the corporate body responsible (other than 
one acting solely as commercial publisher). However, certain 
exceptions are indicated: in particular, by (6b) the name of the 
corporate body is to be used as the heading if the title of the 
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serial includes its name or consists **#«*£*££££ 
phrase which does not adequate* >dcnh* “" P 

ssrifs-sfilssa 

ssffiSM; as£aS2= 
^SS gws H 

— YTftSfer: 
ffJX^.^^a2SS32 

name of the organization forms a dire • tc .ip_ e e . 

main title’ or (b) where ‘the title is ^V^peace ASodation; 
Arbitrator, The . Organ of the Workings ^ nna U.) bucop’s 
but, Association of American Geog P ' v AA » S because 

ruling, and that of aacr, * that 

it concentrates on the wordmg of th » ’ ^ method 
determines the reader’s approach. The ^ cra ^ h of 
causes difficulties when the catalogue listed, e.g. 

periodical publications that are not p 
Tear’s work in. . . 

3. THE DOCUMENT IS ONE BY SEVERAL AUTHOR^ Qp 

ONE AUTHOR MORE RESPONSIBLE FOR IT THAN A 
THE OTHERS (e.g. j). 

Possible Solutions : - . j . ec ond 

(1) First-mentioned author (or where two only, «■* “ d «“ 
in one heading), or (ii) title. 

Lubetzkys Solution: ^ case f or 

Lubetzky advocates title entry. , ^ n convinced 

title en.^ a, some length documents 

of the efficacy of thrs solunon. Tradrnouauy there 

have been eniered under the fint-menuoned author 
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is little doubt that in. many cases this is the sought heading. A 
factor which seems to influence this is the number of authors - 
the more authors the greater the prominence of the tide. The 
problem is to discover how many authors have to be named 
before tide takes precedence over author. 

Codes Solutions: 

AACR by (30) specifics entry under first-named author unless 
there are more than three authors. In the latter case entry is 
under title unless the work is produced under the direction of an 
editor named on. the tide page (in which case rule (4) applies - 
see above). 

In general, other codes entersuch works under the first-named 
author (or first and second in one heading), but all are 
bedevilled by the distinctions they make between a work of 
‘joint authorship’ and a ‘composite work’, the distinction being 
that in the first case the parts written by each author are not 
specified, while in the second, they are. (Cutter makes the 
distinctions but reverses the definitions.) 

Two points to note here: (a) the distinctions are not relevant 
to cataloguing because both types of document are sought by 
readers in the same way and therefore repetition of the rules is 
inevitable (as to some extent in ala (3) and (4)); (b) having 
made the distinction, both aa and Cutter fail to provide all the 
rules, a a (2) neglecting composite works, Cutter neglecting 
joint authorship - (3) caters for composite works by his defini- 
tion. 

4. THE DOCUMENT IS ONE IN WHICH THE WRITER REPORTS 
THE COMMUNICATION OF ANOTHER PERSON. 

Possible Solutions: 

Entry under (i) the original person, or (ii) the writer. 

LubttzAfs Solution: 

If the person is real, enter under his name, with added entry 
under writer. 

Codes Solutions : 

This problem is neglected by most of the codes, aacr (16) 
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states: 'Enter a wort written by one pemm for P“” m ; 

[and] in whose name it is presented, under the Uu« 

(. 6 b makes an exception to this general rule. If a "“t'yntten 
by one prison for another person to present as lm oi™ is never 
so nresented (e,g. a ghost-wntten speech that was never 
delivSd by the other person or published under hu name), 
enter it under the person who wrote it. 

Condition Twos Authors having more than one Name 
Choice of name is often a further mmpheation once the 

authorship has been a penon fnder 

persons - A acr gives a general rule (40) . tmer pc 
the name by which he is commonly identi » nQ k;[j ty or 
real name, or an assumed name, nickname, utle of nobih^or 
other appellation.’ An exception is made m e dtr full 

using initials only (e.g. H. D.), when entty should 
name if knoivn (DooUtde, Hilda). (Oompa* £ 

specifies full forenames even when au 
initials.) Rule (4.) extends tins basic rule : Enter “ “““J 
is not commonly identified in his writings by P . un(5er 
name according to the following order 0 P re . ‘ rc f ercn ce 
the name by which he is generally idenuiied in referenee 
soumes; (a) under die name by which he n most 
identified^ in hi, works: (3) under the latest name he ^as^ed. 
If, however, a person changes to name, if h “L wh;c h 
becomes identified by a title of nobility, or . name or 
he is identified is changed, enter him un ** believe that an 
form of name or title unless there ** -n be better 

earlier one will persist as the one by which he will be 

“old be noted that the Code, rather .ham 
name found in the document and ^ works ) 

scattering an author's works f ““^ng 

thus seeks to establish one form of headmg- 
elaborate on these general directions. several 

Lubetzky distinguishes between authors 
names and elect .0 use one consistently toe**" Hu 

different names in successive documen ( 
sub-conditions are as follows: 
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I. THE AUTHOR HAS CHANCED HIS OR HER NAME IN 
CONSEQUENCE OF MARRIAGE, ADOPTION OP NEW CITIZEN- 
SHIP, JOINING A RELIGIOUS ORDER, OR FOR ANY OTHER 
REASON (e.g. k/1). 

Note that here, in contrast to the conditions listed below, the 
change of name is not primarily a matter of authorship: the 
new name has a validity beyond the author’s writings. 

Possible Solutions: 

Entry under (i) earliest name, or (ii) latest, or (iii) best known. 
LubeirTf’s Solution: 

Enter under latest name if used in the author’s books, on the 
grounds that this will be the sought heading (even if he has used 
the earlier one at some stage in his career), because he Mill be 
known by tins later name and all re-issues of his works will bear 
the later name.* Such a solution satisfies the reader wanting a 
particular document and also leads to collocation of an author’s 
works. 

Codes Solutions: 

aacr (41) agrees with Lubetzky, advocating entry under the 
latest name, with the qualification ‘unless there is reason to 
believe that an earlier one will persist. . . 

In the older codes the Americans agree with Lubetzky - A A 
( 40 ) and ala ( 45 ). The British - aa ( 40 ) and bu (i 1 ) - would 
agree only if the earlier name has never been used in the author’s 
writings, for if it has, the earliest name is preferred. 

Entry under earliest name when two or more names have 
been used is administratively convenient: it requires fewer 
alterations in the catalogue than the Lubetzky solution, by which 
entries ha\e to be brought up to date when a person changes 
his or her name. On the other hand, earliest name is rarely, if 
ever, the sought name. Thus the convenience of the reader is 
sacrificed to administrative convenience. 

Cutter (40) offers the third solution: best known name. But 

• This would apply equally well to a nobleman who, on receiving a title — 
or discarding one — uses his new namr in his publications and becomes 
known by it (HaiJshani, for example). 
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■tat known' is a temporary criterion and 
delay, alteration to the latest name; tta may be no M Unog 
but the danger lies in the fact that entnes wdl probably not be 
altered before many readers have been mconveruenced 
Ail older codes, bm excepted, provide samples o 
tion here. Thus, AA (4.) repeats the rule for the 
married women; ala (46) and Cutter (» 4 e) do ' ““Sh fa 
ala has further enumeration for Jews who have : settal m 
Palestine (65B2), and for change of name in religious orders ( 53 ) 

0 . THE AUTHOR ALWAYS WHITES LlfTDF. R AN AS 1 U 11 ED 
NAME DIFFERENT FROM HIS REAL NAME, 

TITLE OF NOBILITY, OR UNDER PART OF HIS NAME 

(e.g. m/n). 

Possible Solutions: 

Entry under (i) real name or (u) assumed name, etc. 

author’s works, thus satisfying both objectives of an author 
catalogue. 


Codes Solutions: 


with Lubetzky - rules (40) and ( 4 sa) wouldapp iy 

The older codes give different ^ J^suon of 

pseudonyms, i.e. assumed names (for a turtncr 
this problem, see Chapter 5). .AA (38) “^’ r ^J name may never 
if the real name can be found, though' » solutioil is clearly 

have been used in the author s works. , nTlvm on specific 

unhelpful, ala (30) allows the use of psendonym^ 
occasions, e.g. if it has become ‘fixed “ .JS^habitually uses it 
(7 and 97) allows pseudonym when a wn , . e m should 

or is generally known by it (his discussion o P _ 

be read), bm (20) allows pseudonym in a f or this 

with some slight exceptions. There u ht c donyms> if a 
grudging acceptance or utter I ^ ec “ > . cmering the author 
writer constantly uses one, then only by entering 
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under that name will both objectives of the catalogue be satis- 
fied. Our concern is bibliography not biography. Tins also 
applies to titles of nobility. Where family name is never used 
the title should be adopted as heading with a reference from 
family name, e.g. The case of Timothy Evans, by Lord Altrincham 
and Ian Gilmour, should be entered under Altrincham and 
Gilmour rather than Grigg and Gilmour. The style of the 
heading can be devised so that it differentiates between dif- 
ferent Lord Altrinchams: 

Altrincham, Edward William Macleay Grigg, nt Baron 
Altrincham, John Edward Poynder Grigg, 2nd Baron. 

In the case of noblemen bu (14) and aa (33 - British) call for 
entry under family name always, a a (33 - American), ala, 
and Cutter (25) suggest latest title unless the writer is decidedly 
better known by family name or earlier title. 

3. and 4. HERB LUBETZKY CONSIDERS THE PROBLEM OP 
AN AUTHOR WHO USES MORE THAN ONE NAME IN 
SUCCESSIVE DOCUMENTS 

- and who thus forces the cataloguer to choose between the 
two objectives of the author catalogue (e.g. p/r). See also earlier 
notes in Chapter 2. 

Possible Solutions: entry under (i) real name, or (ii) earliest 
name used, real or assumed, or (iii) latest name used, or (iv) 
whatever name is used on the title page of the particular docu- 
ment being catalogued. 

Lubtlzkjs Solution: enter under the names as found on the title 
pages unless an author uses pseudonyms ‘indiscriminately’, in 
which case real name should always be used - so long as the 
author has used it in some of his writings. 

Writers often use different names when they write in a num- 
ber of different genres or styles (e.g. C. Day Lewis - Nicholas 
Blake). In such cases particularly readers enquire after their 
works by the names used on the title pages - few even know of 
the relationships between pseudonyms. Thus direct entry 
according to the title page is certainly the most generally useful 
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mode of entry And .he quJitauon Lubeuly 
•imUKrimtolc- use of pseudonym. should bc uAnly upphe - 
One can see iu point hotter when there rs hlde MSn toe 
in the different name, uaed, e.g. entry under d.e name found 
on Ute title page would be of little value m the cue of; a noble 
man who mme.imcs uaed family name, someumes 
nobility, more or lea. by accident, or a .named "ominamom y 
identified. In tueli cares n unifonn headrng u essenual for both 
objectives of ihc author catalogue. ,u c _ 

Thus generally .pealing LubeUky - hcreasebenhere^ 
prefen the direct catalogue. References would be us 
related names. 

Codes Solutions: ■ 

aacr departs here from Lubetzky. (4O. a* " c * C '|* cn an 
an order of preference for determining the heading Q - u _ 
author ‘is not commonly identified in his wor Y , ;t - 

lar name’. (4 »). part of the rule for 

this: ‘If the works of an auUior appear under “ ^ud^nyms, 
n>ms or under his real name and one or P* ;dcnli p |C d 
enter him under the name by which he is p ^ In 

in modern editions of his works and in reference sources, 
case of doubt, prefer the real name. , T ui^tAy. 

The older cSdes are much more cautious than LubeUky. 
aa never allows an author’s works to be ^ . ( 3 g) t 

one place; a unifonn heading is always ca \ "allows such 

Uo/tt). •» U) Is u«t.r .0 

scattering: ‘If any author uses two ABacV* > jjjo*, 
under cadi Uic works written under it , and ala t 3 
it on certain specified occasions. 

5. AUTHORS WHOSE NAME. APPEAR .» T.A»SEAT.O» IK 
VARYINQ FORMS. 

Possible Solutions: c 

Entry under (i) English form, or (ii) vernacular form. 

Lubetzkfs Solution: _ , . (rans- 

Vernacular form - thus collocating origina *oi namC s 
lations. However, well-known forergn nudron whose 
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are generally read in translation should be entered under the 
name which appears in the translations, e.g. Rabindranath 
Tagore. 

Codes Solutions: 

A a or (44A) specifics the name ‘most firmly established in 
reference sources’ for names in the Roman alphabet. This 
general rule is amplified in several sub-sections covering 
particular cases. 

In general a a (23) agrees with Lubetzky, but there are some 
exceptions, e.g. saints better known by the English form of 
name; and Greek and classical writers, where the Latin form is 
specified (resulting in headings like Homerus). ala (36) and 
Cutter (32-34) differ little from a a. In bm there is no general 
rule, but the preference in (4) and (6-9) is for the English 
form of name (a further example of bm preference for sought 
heading at the expense of collocation). 


Condition Three: Dependent Documents (e.g. t/y) 

I have extended Lubetzky’s conception of dependent documents 
to cover the following categories: 

(i) Modified documents; e.g. revisions, epitomes, selections. 

(ii) Dependent documents proper: works which are separate 
but which depend for their interest and existence on other 
documents. Two groups: (a) those which depend on a single 
document, e.g. librettos, continuations, scenarios, indexes of 
single documents, and (b) those which depend on the total 
output of an author, e.g. thematic catalogues, concordances. 

Lubetzky s Solution : 

(i) and (iia) give rise to the same real problem: is the new docu- 
ment to be placed under the author of the original, or entered 
as a separate document in its own right (with the necessary 
references in either case)? Lubetzky considers (iia) only and 
states that they should be entered under the author and title of 
the document to which they belong, unless they have an interest 
and value of their own, in which case they should be entered 
as independent documents. This could be extended to include 
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category (i): where the revision, etc., is virtually a new work, 
cutry should be made under reviser. This would meet the 
requirements of a direct catalogue, and, in the case of entry 
under the original, will also result in collocation of dependent 
documents with the originab. Howacr, it should be noted that 
it is by no means always easy to decide whether a document lias 
an interest and value of its own. Its treatment in reviews and 
the layout of the title page might help in practice. For (iib) 
entry should be under the audior of the new document; entry 
under the author whose output is treated constitutes subject 
(form) entry, e.g. tiiARCsrsAac, william -concor- 
dances. 

Codes Solutions: 

aacr has two sections which include rules relevant to this 
issue; Works with authorship of mixed character (7-18), and 
Related works (19). In the introduction to the first section the 
follow ing statement is made: ‘The determination of main entry, 
or the person or body to be considered primarily responsible, 
depends variously on such considerations as Use rclatis c impor- 
tance of the different activities as such, tire rclatu e proportions 
of tire work that Jia\e resulted from these activities, and the 
emphasis given to each on die tide page. . . . Since no rules can 
anticipate all of die possible combinations of mixed audionhip 
responsibility that may arise, die general principle of assigning 
main entry lo die person or body judged to be principally 
responsible for die intellectual or artistic content of the work 
as a whole should be followed whenever sufficient specific 
guidance is not provided in die rules.’ 

This is in line with Lubetzky’s recommendation, as are die 
general provisions of rule (19) where related works arc classified 
into diose with dependent tides and those widiout, die former 
being entered under the author of die original work. Although 
die rules in these sections are enumeratii e of particular eases, 
die enumeration might be justified on the grounds that 
widiout amplifies don determination of responsibility is a vague 
directive. 

None of die older codes has general rules for dependent 
documents; instead there arc separate rules for types (revisions, 
commentaries, etc.) - enumeration resulting in omissions and 
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inconsistencies.* In very general terms all codes follow the 
rulings given above for groups (i) and (iia), e.g. aa (19), 
bm (24), Cutter (18). In the case of group (iib) the British rules 
in a a prescribe entry under original author (subject entry); 
Cutter (20) however recognizes the difference between author 
entry and subject entry and prescribes the former. 


Condition Four: Corporate Authors 2 
Lubetzky distinguishes the following sub-conditions: 

I. THE REPORTS AND STATEMENTS OF A CORPORATE 
BODY ARE USUALLY PREPARED BY ONE OF ITS OFFICERS 
OR BY ANOTHER PERSON ENGAGED TO PREPARE THE 
STATEMENT FOR IT (e.g. z/z a). 

Possible Solutions: 

Entry under (i) person, or (ii) corporate body. 

Lubetzky s Solution: 

Enter under the name of the corporate body publications 
issued in its name, that is, communications purporting to be 
those of the corporate body and bearing the authority of that 
body. Other publications should be entered under the person 
who prepares the work (as in example (z) ). Added entry should 
usually be made for the personal author where the main entry 
is under organization, and in the case of committee reports 
(e.g. (za)) added entry under chairman is essential. Individual 
cases may still be difficult to decide, but no better solution has 
been discovered. For the basic question here is: in what cir- 
cumstances can a corporate body be considered as author? 
As Michael Gorman has pointed out in his discussion of aacr, 1 
it is a question that will remain unanswered until further inves- 
tigations have been made into the nature of the relationships 
that exist between organizations and the documents bearing 
their names. 

Codes Solutions: 

aacr (17) deals with ‘works issued by or bearing the authority 
* Related rule*: aa (9, 10, 13— »9) ; ala (20-39, I3A2, !2F); bu (24); 
Cutter (14-20). 
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of a corporate body, but with authorship or cditorsiiip speci- 
fically and prominently attributed to one or more persons, 
either by name or by official title’. Following Lubetzky, it calls 
for main entry under corporate body when the work 'is by its 
nature necessarily the expression of the corporate thought or 
activity of such a body*. This general rule is amplified by 
specification of types of document and by examples. In ease of 
doubt (17a) prescribes entry 'under the heading under which it 
would be entered if no corporate body were ins oh cd\ The net 
result of this is likely to be emphasis on personal author. As 
Gorman states: 'These definitions and rules work very well as 
an aid to practical cataloguing in a situation where personal 
authorship is preferred for catalogue headings, and a corporate 
heading is only used for want of anytliing better.’ 1 Gorman 
sums up this section in the following words: ‘One has some 
generalized statements, some guide lines, and some indications. 
All these manifestations of the unstated basic theory will prob- 
ably sene as more than adequate practice, certainly as good as, 
probably better than, the same rules in previous codes. What 
they will not do is clear up the foggy area in most cataloguers' 
minds, the area that leads to an inconsistent application of 
half-undcntood principles’.* 

By a a (Co) - a rule whidi is, strictly speaking, confined to 
government publications - the criterion is w hetltcr or not the 
person is an official. This has little to do with the way the 
report is asked for and may be especially difficult to determine 
in the case of non-gas emmental organizations (to which tliis 
rule also applies, though listed under government bodies). 
ala (75 c-e) corresponds to aa, with the addition that ‘non- 
administrativc or routine’ reports should go under personal 
author. (More elaborate but less comprehensive as the rules 
apply to government reports only.) an has no general rule but 
(16) shows distinct preference for entry under the society and in 
part will be determined by the stress given on the title page. 
Cutter (55) — as aa, and refers to government reports only. 

Partial coverage, such as is (bund in ala and Cutter for 
example, is almost inevitable when there arc no general rules 
for all classes of corporate authorship. It shows the weakness of 
primary division of codes by classes of organization rather than 
by the authorship problems common to each. 
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2. MANY CORPORATE BODIES HAVE NO PROPER IDENTIFY- 
ING NAMES OF THEIR OWN BUT ONLY GENERIC NAMES 
DESCRIBING THEIR TYPE AND COMMON TO MOST BODIES 
of that type e.g. public library, historical society, dramatic 
club, etc. 

Possible Solutions : 

Entry under (i) name followed by place to distinguish between 
them, or (ii) place followed by the name of the body. 

Lubetzhys Solution : 

Those which need the name of the place (e.g. country, city, 
county, etc.) for their identification should be entered under 
such place names, e.g. Taunton. Public Library. All other 
organizations should be entered under name. 

This rule refers especially to non-govemmental authors; the 
problem of entry under country of central government authors 
was mentioned briefly on page 43. 

It could be argued that this condition arises from a mis- 
understanding - and that, in fact, place is an essential part of 
the name: thus the corporate body in the above example is 
Taunton Public Library (see the British rule in aacr). 

Codes Solutions: 

aacr (60), accepting that all organizations have names, 
words its basic rule thus: ‘Enter a corporate body directly 
under its name except when the rules that follow provide for 
entering it under a higher body of which it is a part, or under 
the name of the government of which it is an agency.’ (In 
general this rule is also applied to organizations set up for a 
specific purpose - e.g. ad hoc conferences; these too are entered, 
by rule (87), under name.) This represents a major departure 
from convendonal practice and the Americans have found it 
necessary to make some exceptions in rules (98) and (99). 
which advocate entry under place for certain categories of 
churches and other types of corporate bodies closely associated 
with place - educational institutions, libraries, galleries, muse- 
ums, etc. The British procedure has the virtues of simplicity 
and consistency. Where there is likely to be confusion between 
names, place can be added after the heading, e.g. St Clement’s 
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Church, Ltigh-on-Sca. {It seems possible that the Americans 
will revise diese rules to bring them in line with the British 
solution.) 

Other rules in Chapter 3 of aacr (Headings for corporate 
bodies) deal with such nutters as variant forms of name, con* 
ventional name, language, etc. There are special rules for 
certain classes of publications, notably government documents, 
where a disu'ncu'cm is made {78) between those to be entered 
directly under their names (e.g. Medical Research Council) and 
those to be entered under the country or other area of juris* 
diction (e.g. Great Britain. Foreign OJjct, and Kent. County 
Council). This distinction is based on the general principle that 
‘agencies through which the basic legislative, judicial, and 
executive functions of government arc exercised should be 
entered as subheadings under the heading for the government; 
other bodies created and controlled by the government should 
be entered, if possible, under their own names.’ 

The problems which arise from the fact that ‘many corporate 
bodies have no proper identifying name* has given rise to many 
of the rules for organizations in die older codes. Each of them 
enumerates types of organizations and makes rules for each. 
They have been discussed briefly in Chapter 3; note especially 
the section on the a a code. We saw that &u preferred place; 
Cutter, name; A a and ala, place and name (institutions and 
societies). All have exceptions. 

3. CHANCE OK NAME IN CORPORATE BODIES (e.g. zb). 

Possible Solutions: 

Entry under (i) earliest name, or (ii) latest, or (iii) successive 
names as they arise. 

Lubetzky s Solution: 

Lubetzky points out that die problem is different in kind from 
the problem of change of name in personal authors (sec above, 
p. 58). Here change of name often reflects a change in struc- 
ture or constitution. Haring regard to this and to the fact 
that works are often sought under the names in which they 
were issued, Lubetzky prefers to consider change of name as the 
end of one organization and the beginning of another, and 
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therefore suggests entry under each successive name, except 
where the change is slight or of such short duration as to be of 
little significance to the enquirer. A direct form of entry leaving 
collocation to cross references. 

A further advantage of this solution is that it presents the 
cataloguer with little extra work. 

A disadvantage is that particular editions of a work may be 
scattered according to whether they were issued under one 
name or another. Again cross references would relate them. 

Codes Solutions: 

aacr (68) agrees with Lubetzky, specifying the style of cross 
references to be made between the various names of an 
organization. A footnote allows collocation under the latest 
form of name ‘if the change is so slight that the distinction 
between names might be easily confused in citations or escape 
notice by users of the catalogue’. 

Apart from two comparatively minor rules in ala (91 a 
and 1440) none of the codes has any rules on this and there- 
fore the rules for change of name in personal authors must be 
used, aa (40 -British) and bm (ii) stipulate earliest form of 
name - collocation and little work, but less satisfactory from 
the enquirer’s point of view; aa (40 - American) and ala (45) 
choose latest form - more satisfactory than earliest name for 
the enquirer in so far as most requests are likely to be for recent 
publications, but hard work for the cataloguer. Cutter (40) 
prefers ‘best known’ name. 

4. AN ORGANIZATION MAY ACT OR SPEAK AS A WHOLE 
OR THROUGH ONE OF ITS BRANCHES, DIVISIONS, OFFICES, 

etc. (e.g. zc/ze). 

Possible Solutions: 

Entry under (i) main body alone, or (ii) main body with sub- 
heading for subordinate body, or subordinate body. For 
example, the Association of Assistant librarians may be entered 
as: 

Library Association. 

Library Association. Association of Assistant Librarians. 
Association of Assistant Librarians. 
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Each has its advantages and disadvantages, discussed by 
Lubelzky in his Report. 

Lubetzkj’S Solution : 

If the subdivision has a proper and self-sufficient name of its 
own (as the aal has), it should be entered under its own name 
directly. Cross references should be made to show relationships. 

This solution aims at die sought heading rather than colloca- 
tion of all brandies of an organization, for the latter will occur 
only when the brandies have no proper and scffisufficicnt 
names (c.g. Statistics Di\ision). It should be remembered when 
considering this problem that affiliations change and too much 
subordination in the catalogue must lead to frequent change of 
entries, or of cross references if entered successively by the 
different names - not to mention the problems facing the reader 
when searching for information- 

Codes Solutions: 

aacr (69-71) provides for various kinds of relationships 
among corporate bodies. The principle behind these rules is 
dial die name or a subordinate body should stand as a heading 
so long as it makes sense widiout the name of the parent body - 
that is, in Lubetzky's words, ‘if it has a proper and self-sufficient 
name.’ Furthermore, even when the unit has no such name it 
should be entered ‘subordinate^ as a subheading of the lowest 
element in the hierarchy above it that may be independendy 
entered. Omit intervening elements in the hierarchy that are 
not essential to clarify the function of the smaller body as an 
element of the larger one. In ease of doubt, interpose the 
lowest element of the hierarchy above it that serves the purpose’ 
(69a). Examples given include: 

Central Electricity Generating Board. Education and Training 
Branch (Hierarchy : Central Electricity Generating Board. Per- 
sonnel Department. Education and Training Branch), 
and : Public Library Association. Military Library Standards Committee 
(Hierarchy: American Library Association. Public Library 
Association. Armed Forces Librarians Section. Military 
Library Standards Committee). 

Again, the older codes lack general rules here, aa (79) gives 
a ruling similar to Lubetzky's lor affiliated societies, and 
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a a (59) similarly prescribes direct entry (under country) for 
subordinate departments of government bodies except for 
‘minor divisions’; but there is no rule for subordination in 
institutions, though examples of it, e.g. colleges of a university, 
are catered for. ala (99 and 100) are like a a but more con* 
fusing, and ala (75) is as aa (59) but improves on the ‘minor 
divisions’ phrase by replacing it with the concept of distinctive 
name, which is the real problem. Although Cutter (90) 
specifies subdivided headings, the examples in (324) show that 
he is thinking only of those sections, etc., without distinctive 
names; his comments (pp. 117-18) arc worth reading. 


Style of Heading 

These are some of the main problems arising in the choice of 
author headings. However, it should be recognized that once 
the heading has been selected, there may still be the question 
of style of heading. For example, having decided to enter a book 
under, say, Walter de la Mare, should the heading be under 
Mare, La Mare, or De la Mare? Should compound names be 
entered under the first or last part of the compound? Should 
names of organizations ever be inverted, e.g. Electrical 
Engineers, Institudon of? IVhen should forename entry be 
used and what style should be adopted? All codes have rules 
for these problems - or for some of them, e.g. aacr (46-51), 
A A (25, 26). While the student should note these, he would do 
well to concentrate particularly on the major problems of 
choice of heading as outlined above. 


Added Entries and References 

We have been concerned throughout mainl y with main entry. 
Added entries and references will be made in the author cata- 
logue for subordinate authors (joint authors, editors, translators, 
illustrators, etc.). In deciding whether to make such added 
entries and references the cataloguer will consider (a) whether 
the reader is likely to search for a particular document by these 
subordinate authors, and (b) whether the subordinate author 
is sufficiently well-known to warrant an entry under his name 
so that entries for all his writings may be seen in one place. 
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aac r summarizes its provisions for added entries and references 
in rules (33) and (120-6). 
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Chapter 5 

The Title Approach 


A reader is as likely to remember a document by its tide as by 
its author, but cataloguers usually consider tide to be secondary 
when choosing the main heading There are three main reasons 
for this: 

(a) entry under tide has litdc collocadve value because tides 
are unique, whereas entry under author not only gives direct 
access to a particular document but also results in collocation 
of documents related by authorship; 

(b) though tides may be remembered, readers often mis- 
quote them, and certainly they are more difficult to memorize 
accurately than authors - though there are some striking rides 
which arc exceptions to this; 

(c) tides present filing problems because many begin with 

common elements such as Introduction to .. . History of and 

so on. The cataloguer must then either create long sequences 
under such headings, or invert the ride bringing the key word 
to the fore. The latter method is called catchword entry and is 
not recommended because the choice of significant word is 
highly subjective (but see p. 87). 

Tide entry is therefore usually an added entry, often filed with 
author entries to make an autbor/ride catalogue, or filed in a 
separate sequence but still secondary. The making of such 
added entries is left to the cataloguer’s discretion; striking 
tides often receive an entry, but many cataloguers omit them 
altogether, relying on bibliographies to ascertain author vs hen 
a reader makes a tide request, or, vs here the ride indicates the 
subject (e.g. Introduction to transients), using the subject cata- 
logue. 1 This contrasts with the method employed in certain 
bibliographies, e.g. Cicmulatize hock list, and huso lists, « here 
catchword title entry is a very rudimentary substitute for the 
subject entry. One type of tide added entry often made is the 
Series entry, e.g. : 
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Man and society series 
Williams, Raymond 
Reading and criticism. 1350. 

Such entries are not normally made for amorphous series such 
as World's classics, Everyman, and so on. However, they are useful 
when the series has a particular subject value or level or pur- 
pose ( Methuen's monographs on applied physics; Nurses’ aids series ). 

There are occasions however when a reader will make a title 
request because the author’s name is not found in the document 
(anonymous), or because, for a variety of reasons, the author is 
subsidiary. In such cases, the title entry may be the mean entry, 
and problems connected with such anonymous and quasi- 
anonymous documents are considered below. 

The layout of title added entry can be seen on page 285, Title 
main entries are usually displayed as in the following example: 

Isle of Ely: the official guide. Croydon, 

Home Publishing Company, 1959. 

86 p .; illu. 5 ., plate (map). 2 1 cm. 

This form - the ‘hanging indentation’ - saves repeating the 
title under a separate title heading. 


Anonymous Documents 

I. DEFINITIONS AND PROBLEMS 

When the author’s name is not found in the document it is said 
to be anonymous, and in general such documents are entered 
under title. But there are degrees of anonymity. Consider the 
following list of ‘authors’: Lewis Carroll, Aunt Jane, Harassed 
Housewife, A gendeman oflow descent, Boz, and By the author 
of The storm in a teacup. Mountains and molehills, etc. 

Documents by authors like these are anonymous in the sense 
that the real identity of the author is not revealed, though 
sufficient information is given for at least some of the works of 
one author to be recognized (which is not the case in works 
which are purely anonymous). 

It is not easy to say exaedy what constitutes anonymity and 
pseudonymity. The latter can be regarded as a species of the 
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former, aacr defines a pseudonym as ‘an assumed name used 
by an author in his works’; and an anonymous document as 
one ‘of unknown authorship*. An examination of the rules - 
particularly (i), (2), (40) and {42) - will reveal that ‘assumed 
name’ is strictly limited to works having a name on the title- 
page, and rule (42) for pseudonyms does not cover documents 
whose authorship is masked by initials, phrases, etc. The latter 
are regarded as anonymous and treated accordingly. The 
distinction and consequent rules and procedures are clear, 
except in one detail: by (ib) ‘erroneous’ and ‘fictidous* author- 
ship is treated as a category disdnet from pseudonymity - a 
differentiation which is dear in the examples but may well 
prove confusing in praedee. 

a a defines a pseudonym as ‘an assumed name under which a 
person writes’, while ‘a book is considered anonymous if the 
author’s name does not appear in the book itself*. These 
definidons give rise to the question: what is a name? aa does 
not answer this but its examples indicate that name is meant 
to cover only proper names, and thus a book by someone calling 
himself ‘The Gardener’ or ‘G.A.’ is anonymous and by (112) 
and (1 15) is entered under the title if the real name cannot be 
found, ‘never under the appellation or the initials’. On the other 
hand, a book by Mary Adams (an assumed name) is pseudony- 
mous and is entered under the pseudonym if the real name 
cannot be found, aa’s definition and practice has the virtue of 
simplicity lacking in all the other older English codes. Though 
the definitions themselves leave something to be desired, in 
practice the distinction between an anonymous document and 
a pseudonymous one is evident and it is quite clear how they 
are to be treated. Whether the treatment is sound is another 
matter and one to which we shall return. 

bm gives different treatment to the different degrees of 
anonymity. It distinguishes between pure anonymity (18) and 
(19), official designations or descriptions ‘which render [the 
author’s] identity unmistakable*, assumed names (in the aa 
sense), single words (e.g. A Gardener) or combinations of 
single words that can be written as one word (e.g. Bull’s Eye, 
which may be written Bullseye), Christian names that are 
accompanied by an epithet (e.g. Uncle John), circumlocutions 
(e.g. A Merchant of London), and initials. These degrees of 
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anonymity are grouped together under the rule for ‘pseudo- 
nyms and descriptive names’ (20) - with the exception of 
initials (12). 

Distinctions of this kind are also made by Cutter. His 
definitions are simple; anonymous means ‘published without 
the author’s name’ ; a pseudonym is ‘a fictitious name assumed 
by the author to conceal his identity’. And the basic rules (97) 
and (120) are straightforward. But there are many qualifica- 
tions, e.g. see (96) and the footnote to rule {97) in which Cutter 
distinguishes between names, initials, phrases, and forenames 
with epithets. He even distinguishes between phrases like ‘A 
Lawyer’ and those beginning with definite articles like ‘The 
Prig’, and prescribes different treatment for each. 

ala is much closer to Cutter than to aa. It counts as pseudo- 
nyms specific words or phrases with or without the definite 
article (c.g. by Ex-intelligence officer, and by The Prig (30) ) 
but not phrases beginning with an indefinite ardcle (e.g. By a 
physician). Whether such precision will result in a catalogue 
more satisfactory to readers than that produced by the reason- 
able application of the vaguer aa rules is a moot point. 

The practice of distinguishing between degrees of anonymity 
and making rules accordingly is not helpful to readers, who will 
usually identify a document by the name or other identifying 
mark appearing in the document. An examination of the rules 
made by the various older codes on the basis of these distinctions 
will reveal their arbitrary quality. 


2. SOLUTIONS 

Anonymous documents can be entered : 

(i) under the real name of the author, if it can be found, or 

(ii) under the title, or 

(in) under the pseudonym or other identifying element 
wherever there is one, otherwise under title. 

The first solution will result in the collocation of an author’s 
works, but the heading will not always be the one sought by the 
reader and its discovery may involve the cataloguer in much 
bibliographical and biographical checking. It will also involve 
alterations in the catalogue as unsuspected pseudonyms are 
identified. 
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The second solution will result in a satisfactory finding list for 
purely anonymous documents, but it will not collocate books 
by one author, and in those cases where a pseudonym is used 
or some degree of authorship established, it will not lead to the 
sought heading. 

The third solution will result in a satisfactory direct catalogue 
in so far as readers ask for documents by pseudonym or other 
identifying element. It will also give some degree of collocation 
(for example, all documents in which the author uses the same 
pseudonym will be collocated). It is the easiest method for the 
cataloguer. On balance, therefore, it is the most generally 
helpful solution, though modifications may have to be made in 
particular circumstances. 

As can be imagined from our e xamin ation of the distinctions 
made between the various degrees of anonymity, the four codes 
offer different solutions to the problems that arise in dealing with 
such documents.* 

AACR (1) states: ‘Enter a work, a collection of works, or 
selections from works by one author under the person or cor- 
porate body that is the author, ickeiher named in the icork or net.’ 
Thus, anonymous works are to be entered under author if the 
authorship can be discovered. (Otherwise, by (2), entry must 
be under tide.) The name to be chosen must, by (40), be ‘the 
name by which he is commonly identified, whether it is his 
real name, or an assumed name, nickname, tide of nobility, or 
other appellation’. Thus the general tendency of aacr is 
towards the first of the solutions noted above, except that 
where an author is commonly identified by a name other than 
his own, this is to be used. Other rules are consistent with this 
base provision. Thus, writers rising more than one name 
(several pseudonyms, or real name and pseudonym), are to be 
entered under one heading only (42). Initials, even when used 
consistently, are nerrer to be employed as headings; when they 
are used consistendy, the name for which the initials stand must 
be chosen (if it can be discovered), otherwise entry must be 
made under tide (2c) and (40). Similarly, documents which 
conceal an author’s identity behind phrases, etc., are to be 

* The general remark* to audmli of the Part I f-rarematinn — see the 
opening of Chapter* 3 and 4 - apply in thk chapter. The student should not 
lose sight of principles in the detail of specific rules. 
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entered, if the authorship cannot be determined, under title 
(2c). In ail cases appropriate references arc to be made. 

In very general terms it can be said that a a prefers the first 
of the alternatives listed above. All pseudonymous and anony* 
mous works are to be entered under {lie real name of die author 
if this can !>e discovered; otherwise they are to be entered under 
the title (with no inversion) unless the pseudonym is a proper 
name. (It is not quite dear what is to be done with Aunt Jane.) 
Initials, typographical devices, phrases, etc. arc to be ignored, 
except for the purpose of added entries or references. The most 
significant difference here between aa and aack is in the 
former’s emphasis on teal name. 

The other codes are more complex but in general tend 
towards the third solution. At the oilier extreme from a a is 
bu, which avoids prescribing entry under the real name for 
pseudonymous or anonymous documents unless the designation 
is an official one such as The Chancellor of the Exchequer* 
{20). ’In the absence of declared authorship’ die cataloguer is 
not to spend umc trying to track dow n the author but instead 
is to enter die document according to some element found in 
the document itself. Thus by (20) pscudonymj (in the sense of 
proper names) arc legitimate headings, and so are single words 
or groups of words that can be written as single words (Mer- 
chant, BulUcyc, and so on), initials, and Christian names 
accompanied by an epithet (Aunt Jane, for example). In die 
absence of any of these features, the document is to be treated 
as anonymous according to rules (18) and (19). These latter 
rules differ from the other codes in preferring as heading 
elements in die document other than title - ‘biographcc’, for 
example, and even where title is prescribed, inv ersion to allow 
catchword entry is suggested. Jt is interesting to note (18) 
states tliat even when die real author can be ascertained his 
name is to be used only in the dcscripuon. au is thus in some 
respects, nearer to solution (iii) above, but is marred by (a) die 
elaborate distinction* drawn between types of pscudonymity 
and anonymity, and (b) the rejection of title entry for anony- 
mous documents. 

Cutter stands midway on this subject between die a a and 
the tsu. Purely anonymous works arc to be entered under the 
name of die audior if it can be ascertained, otherwise under the 
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title (without inversion). In this respect Cutter is identical 
with a a. Again, like the a a, he prefers entry of pseudonymous 
books under the real name if known (97) but is willing to make 
an exception to this, e.g. if the pseudonym is ‘generally used by 
the writer or is much better known by the public’; thus George 
Eliot’s books would be entered under this name and not, as 
by aa, under Marian Evans. He also, unlike aa, allows initials, 
typographical devices, appellatives beginning with a definite 
article (The Prig, and so on), and Christian names accompanied 
by an epithet (Aunt Jane, for example) to be used as headings 
for the main entry. 

ala has to some extent returned to Cutter. Although both 
(30) and (31) still emphasize entry under real name for 
pseudonymous and anonymous works, there are exceptions: 
thus, the pseudonym can be used if the real author wishes his 
name withheld, if it represents two or more real persons, or if 
it is fixed in literary history. 

QUA SI- ANONYMOUS documents 

Authorship of such documents, e.g. collections, encylopaedias, 
periodicals, directories, and so on, though often known, is less 
important for bibliographic purposes than the title. Such docu- 
ments are often not, strictly speaking, anonymous but, because 
they are written by several authors or appear at intervals over 
an indefinite period of time - as in the case of periodicals and 
directories - Urey tend to be known by their titles, as already 
discussed in Chapter 4. 


Conditions and Cases in Title (Main) Entry 

If a document is entered under its title, several problems arise 
for which rules are necessary. Lubetzky has distinguished them 
as follows: 

(i) The title differs in the several volumes of a document. 

(ii) The title of the document differs in the various editions. 

(iii) The document is known in several countries under 
different titles. 

(iv) The document has no title of its own - as in the case of 
some manuscripts. 
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The following brief notes give Lubetzky’s solutions to these 
problems and comment on some or the relevant code rules. 

Purpose. 

In the selection of author headings we have seen that two basic 
questions have to be answered: 

(a) What is the sought heading for this particular document? 

(b) What is the heading that will collocate all documents by 
tluj particular author? 

Where the answers to these questions conflict in any single 
case preference is, in practice, usually given to (a), thus pro- 
ducing a direct catalogue. 

Similarly in choosing title headings two basic questions must 
be asked: 

(a) What is the sought tide for this particular document? 

(b) What is the heading that will collocate the various edi- 
tions, transladons, and other manifestations of this document? 

Again, where the answers to these questions conflict in any 
single ease (and examples of such conflict will be found below) 
preference is normally given to (a), references or added entries 
being made to show relationships between documents. In this 
way title headings will be consistent in principle with the author 
headings. 

Although in this chapter we arc concerned with problems 
arising from the use of title as main entry, the basic question 
underlying many of these problems - namely, whether to use 
the title found on the title page or to select another in order to 
collocate the various editions and forms of a work under a 
uniform title - reappears as a subsidiary problem within entries 
using a main author heading. For example, if Fiesta is entered 
under its author, Ernest Hemingway, there remains the prob- 
lem of whether to adopt that title or its American counterpart 
(The sun also rises), or indeed whether to follow the title pages 
in each case, thus scattering editions of a work within an author 
heading. Though subsidiary, this issue is by no means insig- 
nificant, especially in large catalogues covering extensive 
collections of works by major writers. It is easy to comprehend 
the scale of the problem if one examines the entries for Hamlet 
in the British Museum catalogue, where variant spellings and 
elaborations of the title, not to mention translations, would, if 
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the title pages were slavishly followed, result in such scattering 
as would serve the functions neither of a finding list nor of a 
bibliographical tool. Students should recognize that the con- 
ditions outlined below are also relevant to this subsidiary issue. 
However, we shall return to this matter in Chapter 14. 

It is one of the striking features of aacr that the rules for 
choice of title, whether regarded as a main entry or as part of 
the description, have been brought together in a separate 
chapter entitled Uniform entry. It thus gives systematic con- 
sideration to a set of problems winch were covered relatively 
cursorily in previous codes. 

The basic rule (100 a) states: ‘When the editions (other than 
revised editions as specified in e below), translations, etc., of a 
work appear under various tides, select one tide as the uniform 
tide under which all will be catalogued.* The only exception 
is in the case of 'an edition purporting to be a revision or up- 
dating of the original work’: in this case a uniform tide is not 
to be used, but editions are to be related ‘by noting the earlier 
or later tide on each, entry’. In all cases adequate references are 
called for. This collocation of die various forms of a work is 
consistent with the Code’s basic policy, noted earlier, of collo- 
cating all documents by a single author. 

Where main entry is under tide the uniform title will be the 
heading, the particular tide used in any edition etc., being the 
first element in the description; where the main entry is under 
author it is recommended that the uniform tide be placed in 
brackets between the heading and the actual tide. For 
example: 

Shakespeare, William. 

[Hamlet] 

The tragical! historic of Hamlet, Prince of Denmarke . . . 1603. 
Trial of treasure. 

A new and mery enterlude, called The Triall of treasure . . . 1567. 


Condition One: The Title Differs in the Several Volumes 
of a Document 

(a) monographs 

Monographs in several volumes are normally catalogued under 
one tide and usually there is an overall title, e.g. 
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The new Cambridge modem iiisiory. Cambridge, University 
Press, 1957- 

v.VTheRcnaissance, I493-«53 o; «i, l»y G.R. Potter 
v. 2 The Reformation, 1520-1559; » by U K. fcuon 
etc. 

When there are different rides in the various volumes and no 
comprehensive tide, which tide should be chosen? 

Possible Solutions: , 

Entry under (i) first volume title, or (ii) most frequendy used 
tide if there is one. 

Lubetzky’s Solution: ... 

Enter under the tide of the dm solumc - the monograph will 
be known by this. Added entries under other titles. 

Cedes Solutions : . 

AACR tread this problem ai a part of the rules for 
cataloguing. (1310) stater: 'A pa ge of 

several volumes is, as a rule, catalogued from the UUe page 
the first volume.' Other codrs »gree-AA <l« 3 ). *‘* 0 “ 
vvidt qualification) ; Cutler <H 3 ) though ('«) ”“ ’ “ 
exception for diosc anonymous works general y . ^ , 

tide; bu has no specific rule, though (27) calls for fullest UUe . 

(b) PERIODICALS 

(Includes serial publication, generally.) The problem orehauge 
of name in successive issues frequendy arises. 

Possible Solutions: . ..... . 

Entry under (i) earliest ride, or (ii) latest title, or (u.) sneeess.s 
titles as dicy occur. 

Lubetzk/s Solution: ,, 

Enter under succcssiv c tides. ‘It is not to ’ what ^ 

‘dial a writer citing a given volume wi % t : t i e jj to 
original tide was, or what the relation o ^ better 

any other ride, and die purpose of the catalogue will be net 
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served if each title is entered separately and provided with notes 
indicating its relationship to other tides’. 

This solution is consistent with Lubetzk/s preference for a 
direct catalogue, and, as the number of occasions on which a 
reader will want all issues of a periodical collocated are rare, 
this would seem the most convenient solution. It is usual to 
find union fists of periodicals using this method, though 
bucop prefers the first of the alternatives, which makes it an 
admirable guide to the history of any periodical but less 
satisfactory as a speedy location fist- 

Codes Solutions: 

aacr agrees with Lubetzky. The main rule for serials (6) — 
amplified in the special rules in Chapter 7 — states: ‘If the title 
of a serial changes, if the corporate body under which it is 
entered changes or undergoes a change of name, or if the person 
under whom it is entered ceases to be its author, make a separate 
entry for the issues appearing after the change.’ An exception 
is made for changes ‘of very short duration or of a very minor 
character’. 

aa (121 - British) specifies entry under earliest name as in 
bucop, and collocation is thus preferred at all costs. By this 
rule the whole history of a periodical can be seen in one place, 
but the results are a little grotesque at times, e.g. The Times 
would be entered under Daily universal register, and Flight under 
Automotor and horseless vehicle journal. The rule has the advantage 
that no catalogue changes are required when a periodical 
changes its name -all that is needed is a reference from the 
new title to the old. This is a consideration, especially in printed 
fists where alterations of this kind may prove expensive. How- 
ever, the third solution is almost as economical. 

aa (121 - American) and ala (50) suggest latest title. Like 
the British rule this collocates all issues of a periodical, and 
under a title more likely to be sought because the majority of 
requests for most periodicals are for recent issues. However, 
like the first solution it is less satisfactory than the third solution 
in those casts where a periodical is sought for an article noted 
in an abstract journal or cited in another document, because 
these wfll quote the title current at the time of the article. Again, 
this solution achieves collocation only at a price to the cata- 
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logucr, who wilt have to revise entries for a penodicalcv cry 
time it changes its title. In a printed list this « a formidable 
task, and even in a card catalogue where the method suggested 
by the Library of Congress note under aa (iai) « in usc » ulc 
work involved is great. . . 

Cutter (133 and 145) allows altcmaUvc earliest 

name or successive entry, preferring die latter, and 

P t S £&c nde for .HU: pcnodl^U- j -Y - 
separately entered under the font. heulinj JmW.f « 
subdivided by place of publication; except for period, caUuhicl. 
are the 'organ of a society or instimuon , which are entere 
under the appropriate body. 

Condition Twos The Tide or the Doenmen. Differs in 
the Various Editions 

Possible Solutions: . 

Here again there arc three possible ways of en !, 2 Lv cities will 
(b), page 81. And again direct entry under suec -cj-jiy 

usually result ill the most frequently sought h “ dl “J)l JL „ t0 
a, a change in title usually indicates substanual re yts or .so a to 
mahe the wort virtually a new one. ColloeaUon has to be left 

10 However^ there is one important qualification U» be^made: 
where works arc suflicendy established to a\ _ 

known title -for example, classics and rcIl S l ° mmon ]y 
idcntification and collocation wrill best be me happens 

known title is adopted as a uniform heading, whateve ^ppew 
to be on the title page. For in such cases many ediUomapp^r 
(complete, select, epitomes, etc.) under a va ty wliat 
uniform title, c.g. Beowulf, Bible, Everyma , on ]y 

the title of the particular document at han , . ^ 

collocate die work but, if well chosen, will 
most frequently sought heading for die p other titles, 

(Added entries or references will be made under other UU , 
editors, etc.) Example: 
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Lubetzh/s Solution: 

Lubetzky concentrates on works having a ‘generally-known 
title’ and prescribes such titles as uniform headings. 

Codes Solutions : 

As already noted aacr (ioo e) calls for entry of successive 
editions incorporating revised matter under their particular 
titles. Cutter (144) agrees with direct entry here, though if 
a choice between earliest and latest has to be made he prefers 
the earliest title. The other codes have no specific rules, though 
bm (27) calling for fullest tide could be used again; a a (143) 
calls for entry of works under successive tides within an author 
but this is not consistent with the general tenor of at least the 
British rules for anonymous works, e.g. (118) calls for entry of 
anonymous transladons under original tide, and (116) suggests 
earliest form of spelling when it differs in different editions. We 
could adapt the author rule (19) for revisions which specifies 
entry under earliest name unless the revision Is ‘substantially 
a new work’. 

A different treatment is usually prescribed for works having 
a generally known tide. As indicated above aacr (ioo) gener- 
ally requires a uniform title. (101) and (102) elaborate on the 
choice and form of such a title. In general, for works written 
after 1501, whether anonymous or not, earliest tide is preferred, 
but if a later dde is better known ‘through use in edidons of the 
work or in reference sources’ — as is often so with the classics - 
this better known title is to be adopted. (Works written before 
1501 usually involve language problems and will be treated as 
primarily illustrative of the next condition.) Rules (108) - (t rg) 
present special rules for creating uniform headings for sacred 
scriptures and liturgical texts. All codes have rules for such 
works - e.g. aa (119-120). Notice too that within the uniform 
heading subdivisions are usually made, e.g. Bible — Selections, 
Bible - Old Testament, etc. The problems of order of sub- 
divisions are akin to the problems of classification, and there 
are several schemes, e.g. those in the various codes and ai.a 
Filing rules. 
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Conditio a Thrcei The Document Is Known in Various 
Countries under Different Titles 

Possible Solutions: 

The direct entry principle will call for entry under successive 
titles and this will result in the sought headings because a trans- 
lation into one’s native longue is usually asked for in that lan- 
guage, whilst a foreign version is asked for by the foreign title, 
except perhaps in non-Westem languages. The alternatives 
arc, (a) entry under original title, or (b) entry under English 
title as uniform heading whatever tire title on the title page. 

LuPtl^yx Solution: 

Always enter under English title- Collocation is thus gained, 
but the heading may not be that sought by a reader wanting 
the original. 

Codes Solutions: 

The basic preference of aacr, for works published both before 
and after 1501, is for original title, (tot) and (102). An 
example of this can be found in O05) - translations - though 
in tills ease the work is not anonymous: 

Maurois, Andr<L 

[Magiciens ct logiciens. English.] 

Prophets and poets , , . 

Note here that the language of the translation is added after 
the original title. However, as noted below, there are certain 
exceptions. 

aa (t 18 -American) and ala (320) agree with Lubetzky, 
but aa (x 18 -British) and Cutter (132) and au (23) prefer to 
collocate the various translations with the original title - less 
frequently the sought heading in popular libraries. 

As in Condition Two, special consideration must be given 
to translations of works with well-known titles, such as 
anonymous classics and religious texts. Having agreed to select 
a uniform title (according to the rules given in Condition 
Two) - should tliis title be in English or the language of the 
original? Again Lubetzky chooses the ‘English title best known 
to the English-speaking reader* as being the form most usually 
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sought, c.g. Arabian nights not Alif Laila. aacr’s general 
preference for original title would apply here also, but there 
are exceptions. For example, (102B) allows the use of ‘a well- 
established English title, when there is one, for a work in 
classical Greek’; and (102c) states: ‘If the original language of 
an early anonymous work is not written in the Roman 
alphabet, prefer a title in English, when there is one/ 
Examples of the latter are: Arabian nights and Book of the 
dead. 

a a (120), though emphasizing English form, makes exception 
for those works well known in England by their original titles, 
e.g. Nibclungenlied. The phrasing of ala (32) emphasizes the 
original or traditional language, with the qualification that if 
the document is well known in many languages, the English 
title will be selected. Cutter (132) stipulates the original always, 
and by (23) so does bm. 

Condition Four: The Document lias No Title of Its Own 

This condition rarely arises except in the case of manuscripts 
and incunabula. 

Style 

One important question of style remains. Having selected the 
tide, shall it be used as it stands or inverted: Journal of 
scientific instruments or Scientific instruments. Journal of? 
With periodicals* the uninverted form is usual today; where a 
form of visible index (see Chapter 1 7) is in use, the build-up of 
entries under common words such as Journal of . . . is of little 
consequence, and is likely to cause less trouble than inversion, 
which tends to be subjective. However, some librarians make 
exception for a few selected common phrases, e.g. Journal of . . 
always inverting when these are used, and making a note to that 
effect for the convenience of the user. With monographs inversion 
is of even more dubious value. 

Titles and Subjects 

Earlier in this chapter we referred to the practice, fairly common 




1. An extract Uom Kwic Index to tha Journal of Nuclear Medicine 1960-1 3S7 
(U.S. Department of Health, Education and Welfare, Public Health Service 
Publication No. 1831). 


As they can be produced very speedily, no intellectual effort 
being involved, such indexes provide a useful, if rudimentary 
current awareness service. Their limitations when judged as 
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subject retrieval devices are obvious. In particular, they fail 
unless the titles are explicit— i.e. adequate summamations of 
subject content — a fact which reduces their value in some fields 
more than in others and partly accounts for their being found 
almost exclusively in science and technology. Even when 
explicit, however, the lack of subject analysis embodied in a 
structure of references to and from related terms, synonyms, 
etc., means that they can hardly be relied upon to bring to the 
user’s attention all (or even the most important) items relevant 
to the subject of his search. 
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chapter. A leading which supplements the Lubetzky article quoted 
above is: Dewey, h. Specialized cataloguing and classification. 3rd ed. 
Wisconsin College Typing Co., 1956. v. 2, Chapter 40. 
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Chapter 6 

The Subject Approach - 
Introduction 


The importance of the subject approach hat been 
accentuated by the growth of science and technology where 
authorship is of slight importance as compared with subjec 
• content. Again, most document, are artanged by subject m aU 
kinds of libraries and although in many catalogues and ^biblio- 
graphies author/tide entries have been traditions ly regarded 
£ She main entries, librarians with special “““turns pay 
relatively scant attention to authorship and if “fV ““ “ 
choose between author and subject entnes, 
choose the latter. In the clarified catalogue inmd ui a mwW 
oflibraries in this country - and in nearly aU s P' oa } 
the main entry is the subject enuy in the ctafed file, the 
author entry being an index entry in added entity ty . 

Enquirers approach subjects in terms of Mtercl ? 

ask for documents and information on Ph * s, “> 

Shakespeare, and so on. Documents on these s “ b J“? *" d 
in catalogues referring to the documents can “ 

areanged alphabetically by means of headings 
natural language terms, with strict 

form of phrase used, e.g. ORCANIC “ 

CIlUM 1ST K V, OttOANtc; FURTHER EDUCATION not EDUOA^ 

TION, FURTHER. Such headings- /Ao-sr unn? being 

the natural form of phrase -can be called 

taken directly from ordinary usage. (An example o ^ 

entry using such a heading can be seen on 
found traditionally in the dictionary £ ATAL ° .t ^nd 
they are interfiled alphabetically witii author/title e 
where they are secondary or added entries, le c f 

for any document being the author entry. weshall 

entries in such a catalogue see page 19 an alpha- 

speak of catalogues using this style of e g 
betico — direct catalogues and the term 
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as referring to separate subject catalogues or the sum total of 
subject entries in dictionary catalogues. (Note that Coates uses 
the term alpkabetico-spedjic with the same meaning in his book. 
Subject catalogues.) 

The great advantage of direct headings lies in their immediacy; once 
the request has been staled, the relevant documents or 
catalogue entries can be found - ideally at any rate (we shall 
have to make qualifications later). 

There are hvo important objections however: 

(i) Length of heading needed. Words are cumbersome. In 
practice, it is quite impossible to use them for shelf arrange- 
ment and even in vertical files they become unwieldy as the 
files grow. In catalogues recording complex subjects, words 
are similarly awkward. 

(il) Unhelpful order. Although it is not true to say that the 
alphabet! codircct catalogue does not collocate related subjects, 
it certainly docs not collocate the subjects that are usually 
studied together. Thus the chemist will not find all documents 
on Chemistry collocated because some will be scattered 
alphabetically under such headings as analytical 
chemistry, orcanic cheuistry; the psychologist will 
have to search through such headings as child psychology, 
EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY, SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY; and 
the metallurgist will have to refer to copper metallurgy, 
steel metallurgy, and so on. However the use of direct 
headings as we shall see more clearly later does result in a 
degree of collocation of what have been called concretes,* i.e. 
tangibles such as steel, children, prefabricated buildings, etc. 
rather than traditional disciplines or operations — as can be 
seen from the following groups of headings: 

STEEL, STEEL ENG RAVIN Q, STEEL METALLURGY, STEEL 
PRICES, STEEL PRODUCTION. 

. RAILWAY LAW, RAILWAY MANAGEMENT, RAILWAY 
MODELS, RAILWAY STATIONS, RAILWAYS, RAILWAYS AND 
STATE. 

RADIO, RADIO ANNOUNCING, RADIO APPARATUS, RADIO 
ASTRONOMY , RADIO BROADCASTING, RADIO ENGINEERING, 
RADIO INDUSTRY AND TRADE, RADIO NEWS, RADIO PLAYS, 
RADIO RECEIVERS. 

* Compare sc. 
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Many catalogues use this style of heading and it is claimed that 
the consequent immediacy of access more than offsets the 
deficiencies or collocation. Other relationships arc tn tact 
revealed by a secondary network of references, e.g.. 

METALLURGY Iff atiO STEEL METALLURGY 
ENQRAV1NQ id aliO STEEL ENORAVINO 
ENGINEERING U 4 also RADIO ENGINEERING 
A pia i„ dtp,, 0/ aUxalicn <* utiirnj if lirm um 

• manipulated, e.g.: 


ENGINEERING 

engineering: electrical 
engineering: electrical: insulation 
engineering: electrical: switchgear 
engineering : electrical: wiring 
enoineeri.no: mechanical 
engineering: nuclear 
engineering: transport 
engineering: transport: motor 
engineering: transport: railway 


This method, using inch indimt Wisgs in contrast to tilt direct 
headings already illustrated, results in sshat has been called the 
alphabetico-claiseo c ata ldgue. It ha s a number or 
limitations (see page aai) the most obvious being t> 
terms no longer reflect natural language st>Ie an 
immediacy, the main advantage of using words as hea 1 igs, 
lost. Moreover, collocation is still limited: thus m ic a 
example it would be impossible to place insulation next to 
wiring or mechanical before electrical; the p 
will not allow it. . , r 

Satisfactory systematic collocation in practice requires the use j 
notation. Thus if we wish to arrange LIcctrical engmeennga 
Mechanical engineering, the first can be given the sym • 
tl»e second the symbol a; iflnsulation were aa and Wiring 
the sequence would now be : 


A Mechanical engineering 

b Electrical engineering 

bi Wiring 

B3 Insulation 

Notation thus mechanizes a preferred order (and we use it daily, e.g 
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whenever we write a list of jobs to be done and number it in 
order of priority). It cannot, of course, create an order - that 
has to be settled first and written down in the form of a 
classification scheme or schedule. 

Another advantage of notation as compared with natural 
language headings is brecitj. In dc the three digits 621 are the 
equivalent of: technology : engineering :mechanical. 

Thus by notation we overcome the two objections to natural 
language formulated above. And notation is clearly necessary 
for the shelf arrangement of documents. Catalogues which use 
notationai symbols as headings to maintain systematic order of 
entries are called classified catalogues. An example of 
an entry in such a catalogue can be seen on page 17. For a 
printed example see bnb. 

Such catalogues have been objected to on the grounds that 
unlike the alphabetico-direct catalogue their use demands the 
prior use of an index of terms in alphabetical order: the symbol 
representing the subject sought has to be discovered first before 
the classified file can be used (see page 19 for an example of the 
index entries in bnb). The force of this objection is much 
reduced when we realize how often references have to be 
followed up in alphabetical subject catalogues. 

The alphabetico-direct, the classified, and to a lesser extent 
the alphabedco-classed catalogues, are the main traditional 
types of catalogue used in libraries. Some other forms will be 
mentioned briefly in Chapter n. 


Purpose 

The basic purposes of any subject device (shelf arrangement or 
catalogue) are: 

(i) To show what the library has on a particular subject (or to 
reveal further details of a particular document whose subject is 
known). 

(ii) To show what documents exist on subjects related to the 
subject of the enquiry. 

The importance of the first is self-evident; the second is 
equally important. Documents on related subjects are docu- 
ments on the subject sought — to a greater or lesser degree. A 
book on Physics is a book on Science and vice versa; a book on 
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Social psychology b also a book on Psychology and Sociology. 
Moreover, readers wanting material on Physics may consult the 
catalogue under science (Le. the wrong concept); those 
wanting material on Social psychology may consult the cata- 
logue under psychology, social instead of the heading dial 
b used: social psychology (i.c. the wrong combination 
order of concepts). As Vickery* has clearly shown, only a dbplay 
of relationships can correct these faults. 

The differences between the various tjpes of catalogue outlined in the 
introduction to this chapter ore differences of priorities and method rather 
than purpose. All attempt to fulfil the purposes lbtcd here. The 
classified and alphabctico-classcd catalogues with their syste- 
matic collocation of related subjects, allowing access to particular 
subjects only indirectly through indexes and references, give 
the second purpose priority. The alphabetico-dircct catalogue 
which uses sought terms in natural language and allows direct 
access to particular subjects gives the first purpose priority; for 
whilst incidental collocation (mainly of 'concretes') b achieved, 
systematic collocation b left to secondary references. 

All who are engaged in subject retrieval - those who classify and 
catalogue documents, who make the schemes of classification 
or die lists of subject headings and who carry out reference 
work - must be able to dcfincsubjects and compreliend relation- 
ships between them. The basb of all dib b classification. A 
cataloguer who makes an entry under die heading physics 
in an alphabetico-dircct catalogue and who then makes a 
reference science see also physics b engaged in classification 
just as surely as the cataloguer who makes an entry under the 
respective class number for physics in a classified catalogue and 
an alphabetical subject index entry for it. Both are defining 
subjects in relationships. The principles of classification must 
therefore be studied carefully before considering the various 
types of catalogue. But first wc must examine a number of 
basic concepts underlying subject retrieval systems. 


Indexing 

The term index lias been traditionally used in cataloguing to 
refer to die creation of an index to a classified file. More 
recently, however, its use has widened and today it can be 
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regarded as covering all the processes involved in the input 
to the system - the analysis of the subject content of documents, 
classifying, and the creation of catalogue entries. 


Terms, Concepts, and Index Languages 

Documents are composed of words and readers enquiring after 
information on subjects use words, but those who organize 
retrieval systems cannot simply accept the words they use. Our 
concern is with the concepts that underlie the words. Docu- 
ments containing information on a subject will not be retrieved 
in response to an enquiry on that subject unless the terms used 
to describe the document in the system match those of the 
enquirer - and very often they will not match unless we 
have carefully analysed both conceptually. To take a simple 
example: there are books with more or less identical content- 
matter calling themselves variously Anthropology, Sociology, The 
study of man, and The study of society. All should be retrieved in 
response to an enquiry using any of these terms. But this will 
happen only if we analyse the actual concepts dealt with in 
documents and enquiries and create an intermediate language 
into which both can be translated and matching effected. This 
intermediate language we refer to as an index language. Classi- 
fication schemes are an example of index languages, as are 
lists of subject headings for use in alphabetical subject cata- 
logues. In the creation and use of index languages all depends 
on the adequacy of our conceptual grasp of subject know- 
ledge, of the meanings of terms and the relations between 
them. Subject analysis is a fundamental process in indexing and 
enquiry work, and no retrieval system can make good 
deficiencies in subject analysis. (Of course, there are systems 
that rely solely on the words as used in individual documents, 
and in particular on the words used in their titles -e.g. 
kwic and similar computer produced indexes. Whatever their 
merits they are no substitute for subject indexing — and indeed 
are best considered as title indexes.)* 

* AvUmuau injuring — the use ol machines to read and indrr documents 
may one day be a practical reality, but at present system* using such tech- 
niques can be regarded as largely experimental. 
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uhelher a term in natural language or a notational symbol, is one which is 
co-exteasiie with the subject of the document. For example, a document 
on the subject of Electricity may be given one of the following 
headings: (a) science, or (b) physics, or (c) electricity, 
or (d) 5, or (c) 53, or (f) 537 (where 5, 53 and 537 stand for 
Science, Physics, and Electricity, respectively in a scheme of 
classification); (g) science: physics, or (b) science: 
physics: electricity, or (i) science: electricity, or 
(j) physics: electricity. Only those which include the 
concept Electricity are co-extcmivc with the subject of the 
document and therefore specific (i.c. c, f, h, i, and j). The rest 
are representative of broader concepts - Science and Physics. 
Similarly, headings like magnetism and current, or the 
class numbers representing these headings, are narrower than 
the total content of the documenL Headings which represent 
subjects broader or narrower than the subject of the book are not specific 
headings. (Note that style of heading - direct or indirect - has 
nothing to do with the concept of specific heading; thus 
electricity and physics: electricity are equally 
specific for a document on Electricity; the difference is that one 
is more indirect than the other - they represent different degrees 
of collocation.) 

A fundamental theoretical rule of subject cataloguing is that each 
heading , whether a rotational symbol or a term in natural language , 
should be co-extensice wnth the subject of the document. If we imagine 
headings to be a succession of labelled pigeon holes each 
carrying documents - or records of documents - then the 
contents and labels should match. If the label is for Chemistry 
then the pigeon hole should contain material on neither Science 
in general nor Inorganic chemistry. For it can be appreciated 
that the enquirer will not want to weed out material on General 
science and specific aspects of Chemistry if he is simply seeking 
material on Chemistry. These other subjects should themselves 
hat e distinct pigeon holes. Of course it ran be said that these 
other materials may be of interest to the enquirer - but this is 
simply an argument for bringing their existence to his notice 
(by collocation or cross references or indexes) not for filling the 
Chemistry pigeon hole with anything but Chemistry. 

In practice, this principle is often modified: at a certain degree of 
specialization, an alphabetical heading or a class number broader than 
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the subject of the document is selected. For example, in nc (16th ed.) 
we find : 


659. f 34 Outdoor and transportation advertising. 
(Including billboards, signs, car cards, moving 
signs.) 

Thus a document on Billboards must be classified at the more 
general number 659**34. Again: 

809.91 Literary movements and schools. 

(Including realism, idealism, naturalism, 
romanticism, symbolism, in literature.} 

Documents on any one of these special subjects will be scattered 
at 809.91 according to author. To find what documents the 
library has on Romanticism in literature the enquirer will have 
to search through all entries at 809.gr. 

Thus several subjects carry the same class number. Some 
libraries carry tlvis a stage further and restrict class numbers in 
subjects on which they have only few documents to a certain 
number of digits; for example, all documents on Petroleum 
manufacture whether or not they deal with more specific 
subjects would carry the nc class number 665.5 because the 
use of numbers with over four digits had been prohibited. 

These practices are called broad classification - as distinct from 
close or specific classification. They are found also in catalogues 
using natural language terms, e.g. in Scars’ List of subject 
headings (9th ed.) the general heading endowments will be 
used for all forms of Endowments (hospital, school, etc.); 
entries for documents on Slum clearance are to be filed under 
housing; those on Public libraries under libraries; those 
on Inspection of schools under school administration 
and organization, and so on. 

This question of specificity will be raised on several occasions 
in the chapters that follow. Suffice to say here that all broad 
subject work should be practised very carefully - for one thing, 
as libraries grow it becomes increasingly difficult to sort through 
documents and entries which have been placed at broad class 
numbers and headings - and the final result is re-classification 
and cataloguing. On the other hand it must be recognized that 
in the alphabetico-dircct catalogue, the greater the degree of 
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specificity the greater the degree of scattering of subjects often 
required at one time. 


Summarization 

A specific heading in a catalogue is a summarization of a 
document’s subject. It may be difficult to achieve. If the docu- 
ment is on two or more distinct subjects, for which no 
comprehensive heading exists two or more entries may have 
to be made for the document. Thus a document on Anatomy 
and Physiology will have entries under both anatomy and 
physiology — or 61 1 and 612 if the catalogue is classified, 
one of these being chosen as the shelf number.* (Such multi- 
topical documents should not be confused with those with 
titles like Mathematics for engineers or Business English which 
are really about only one subject - Mathematics or English. 
Though treated from a particular viewpoint, they should be 
entered under the heading for the main subject though an 
extension may be added to indicate the bias and achieve 
specificity, e.g. English language -for business, or 51:62 - 
where 51 signifies Mathematics and 62 Engineering. Similarly 
a document called ‘The use of visual aids in secondary 
schools’ is on one subject only: Visual aids and Secondary 
schools are in a relationship to each other; they are not 
distinct as in the case of the document on Anatomy and 
Physiology.) 


Exhaustive Indexing 

It should be noted that there is an alternative approach to 
summarization variously referred to as exhaustive indexing, depth 
indexing, or extraction. In brief, the attempt to create a specific 
catalogue heading summarizing the essential nature of the 
document is abandoned and, instead, entries arc made for each 
of the topics treated in the document - or, more precisely, for 
such of them as are regarded as being significant or relevant 
to the users of the collection. Taken to its extreme this 

• Shelf number: the symbol by which the document is shelved. Apart from 
the classification number it may include a number representing author. 
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practice would result in a catalogue comprising die indexes 
to all the bools in die library. As a method it is employed 
chiefly in specialized libraries for collections of periodical 
articles, reports, etc.; moreover, it is not a common practice 
in systems using the traditional (i.c. pre-coordinate) forms of 
catalogues ou dined above. 


The Process of Indexing 

Two basic processes can be identified: analysis of the subject 
content of the document, and translation of the analysis into 
die terms of the index language. 

ANALYSIS 

If the aim of a retrieval system is die recall of documents 
relevant to demands, then the analysis of subject content is 
basic. On it depends the quality of die subsequent retrieval 
process. 

Yet even the simplest document may -and often docs- 
contain information on several topics, and it may be relevant 
to a person interested in any one of these topics. The article 
abstracted on p. 282, for example, may be of interest to some- 
one wanting information on Southampton, public libraries, 
library surveys, readership and the effect of social and 
environmental factors, the siting of libraries in urban systems, 
etc. An average-length book may have hundreds of topics 
listed in its index, and it may be that a reader will need it for 
its contribution on just one of Uicsc. At the same dme, most 
documents can he regarded as being on a unified subject - 
there will be a basic theme which can normally be identified 
and stated. The article already referred to is essentially about 
the factors affecting the use of public libraries in Southampton. 

How, then, are we to answer the first question in indexing: 
what is die subject of this document? Imagine two people being 
questioned on the subject content of a book they have just 
read. One may well plunge into an enthusiastic account: 'Oh, 
it's got a marvellous account of A, and there’s a remarkable 
section on B, and the author argues that . . etc. We can say 
that such a response is atomistic, designed to convey the whole 
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by the naming of parts. The other will pause for a moment and 
say: ‘Well, it’s about the influence of A on B during the 
nineteenth century in X/ Here the person is trying to capture 
the essence of the document through a process of succinct 
summarization - the whole is named rather than the parts, 
though the parts may be inferred or implied by the delineation 
of the whole. Broadly speaking, the first is the method of the 
book’s index, the second that of its title. 

We can add that in each case the speaker may bear in mind 
the interests of the questioner and modify his answer accord- 
ingly, emphasizing those aspects of the book that are most 
likely to appeal to the listener and ignoring or playing down 
others. However, the scope for such interpretation is reduced 
when a summarization is attempted: here the focus is mainly 
on the document and the aim is to capture its essence in a 
compact statement. 

Traditionally, indexing in libraries has been based on 
summarization. The aim has been to express verbally or in the 
form of a notational symbol the essential nature of a document, 
i.e. to find a heading co-extensive with what is regarded as the 
subject. (The limitations of index languages may have modified 
this ideal in practice, as we shall see, but the general intention 
has remained constant.) Beyond this the structure of the 
language - the cross references, systematic arrangement, etc. - 
has achieved a degree of movement from part to whole, and 
vice versa. In this way the implications of the basic summary 
have been made more or less explicit: a reader wanting in- 
formation on readership will be led to documents on library 
surveys and thence to library surveys in Southampton. For the 
rest other tools have to be used - bibliographies, for example, 
and of course the indexes to the documents themselves (which 
points to the importance of such indexes - an importance they 
are all too frequently unfitted for*). 

More recently, however, the alternative approach has been 
tried - and the term exhaustive indexing coined to differentiate 
it from summarization. Particularly in special libraries where 
the interests of the clientele can, to some extent, be predicted, 
the indexing of a document under all of the topics of which it 
is composed (or such of them as are deemed to be relevant or 
significant) is not unusual. 



Tit Suhjtti Jfpnath - hb&dMtha J03 
Exhaustive indexing is tut rally associated nidi pos<- 
cocrdinate systems, summarization with pre-coordinate. There 
is no inherent reason lor ihU association: it would be 
theoretically possible to Index exhaustively in a pre -coordinate 
1 J Kent by moling entries tor a document under all die subjects 
Contained witliin it— juil as, conversely, cn trier in a post- 
coordinate system may be confined to terms from a summariza- 
tion. Indeed, the me of certain kinds of added and analytical 
entries in a pre-coordinate system may be regarded ai a form 
of cxtiamiivc indexing. lIoMner, the economics of indexing 
and lhccr convenience suggest that pre-coordinate systems arc 
best used for summarization and post-coordinate for exhaustive 
indexing. (Sasunl forms which mix die (no indiscriminately- 
as in the stringing together in a single heading, in a udc file, 
the class number* representing bit* of a document - are the 
mult of confused thinking and in the end serve no one.) 

Ilia* how we am is cr our initial rjuestton - what is the 
subject of Uiu document? -depends to some degree on the 
system in use. If we arc aiming at cxliamtivc indexing we shall 
go through the document picking out what we consider to be 
significant concepts and making an initial enumeration. Where 
summarization is the aim we shall scan the document more 
broadly and our fust enumeration of contents will tend to be 
limited to those necessary for defining its essence. 

TRAMLATIOJf 

The second stage is one of translating (lie basic analysis into 
the index language used in the system. In a prc-coordinatc 
system, which is our main concern here, the first step will be to 
place the terms of our analysis into an order of priority, (As 
we shall see, there are various generalized statements of 
'citation orders’ that w ill help us in this procedure.) Suppose, 
for example, that w e are dealing with a document w Inch w e 
have summarized as being about Working conditions of civil 
servants at the Home Office. The basic terms are: Working 
conditions, Civil servants, Home Office. We might consider 
that the key term, the one on w Inch the others depend and 
which will juxtapose the document most usefully w ith others 
of a like kind, is Home Office. The document is about civil 
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servants »n the Home Office, and the working conditions of 
civil servants. The best order might therefore be: 

Home Office: Civil servants : Working conditions. 

Home Office implies Great Britain, but wc may wish to specify 
this in order to distinguish it from other documents on equiva- 
lent organizations in other countries. We may therefore add this 
to our analysis: 

Home Office : Civil Servants : Working conditions ; Great Britain. 

The next step is to decide on the general class into which such 
a subject would fall - in this case, Public administration, and 
in particular Central government administration. Our final 
string of terms might therefore be: 

Public administration: Central government: Civil servants: 
Working conditions: Great Britain. 

Turning now to the index language, and assuming that for 
purposes of illustration this is uoc, wc can do one of two 
things. Either we can turn to the broad class - Public 
administration - and search the schedules for subdivisions 
related to the document; or we can turn to the index of the 
scheme and search it for key words, e.g. Home Office or Civil 
servants. If we are unfamiliar with the scheme we shall 
certainly have to do both. 

Public administration in uoc is given the notation 35 and a 
major subdivision is 354: Central government. Home Office 
is specified at 354.3 1 . The scheme has thus so far followed the 
terms of our analysis. To any of the divisions of 354 we can add 
concepts from a series of divisions placed at the head of 35, 
among which is .08 Civil servants and .088.2 Working 
conditions. So far all conforms with our analysis: 

35 Public administration 

354 Central gover nm ent 

354-31 Home Office 

354-31-oS Civil servants 

354-3 I -o88.2 Working conditions 

To this we could add (41) for Great Britain to complete the 
chain, but a note at 354 suggests the placing of the concept 
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Great Britain after cither Home Office or Central government. 
And, of courvc, if we pause to think for a moment it is unlikely 
that we should want a mixture of documents on the working 
conditions of civil servants in various countries filed by 
country, thus separating the one on the working conditions at 
the Home Otficc from other documents on the Home Office. 
The concept Great Britain should therefore he moved up the 
chain at least as far as Home Office. The order would then be: 

Even this, however, might still be regarded as unsatisfactory. 
For it will result in documents on the Home Office (Great 
Britain) bring separated from other documents on depart' 
menu of British government. If we wish to collocate documcnu 
on all deportmenu of British government we must move the 
(41) a notch further: 

3M(4>) 

Now we have ensured the collocation of all aspecu of British 
central government and can go ahead with further sub- 
divisions: 

3M(40ji-«88.a 

This example illustrates die modification of an initial analysis 
by the index language, for although udc lays down no citation 
order it docs olfcr the suggested order accepted here. In this 
ease it is for the better, but it may well happen that the 
language will force upon us an order that is not ideal. 

Let us now imagine ourselves using an alphabetical index 
language (Scars’ List cf subject headings, 9th cd.) and try ing to 
find a heading for the same document. A note under civil 
Service directs us to use this heading only for works ‘on die 
history and development of public service. Works on public 
personnel administration, including die duties of civil service 
employees, their salaries, pensions, etc., arc entered under the 
name of die country ... with die subdivision Ojficials and 
employees’. The subject heading might therefore be; 

GREAT BRITAIN- OFFICIALS AND EMPLOYEES 

There would appear to be no provision for specific departments 
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(Home Office), nor for the concept of Working conditions. 
However, we might make a reference: 

GREAT BRITAIN. //OS/ it OFFICE- OFFICIALS ANDEMPLOYEES 
see 

OREAT BRITAIN— OFFICIALS AND EMPLOYEES 
It is clear that the subheading officials and employees 
is intended to cover all aspects of working conditions, and that 
no further specificity is advocated. 

The heading is an example of relatively broad subject work 
frequently practised in alphabetical subject headings. It will 
be noted too that the language has modified the order of terms 
as set out in our initial analysis. The new order reflects a 
traditional view that in certain circumstances country should 
take precedence over subject - and in fact it is in line with the 
reasoning behind the transposition of country suggested in the 
UDC schedules. 

Having determined the heading - whether a class number or 
natural language terms - there remains the further stage of 
providing alternative approaches to the document, i.c. relating 
it to broader and collateral concepts, ensuring that users who 
approach the subject from synonymous terms are catered for, 
etc. In the case of the classified catalogue the class number 
will itself result in the collocation of related subjects. An index 
is necessary, however, to lead the reader from possible keywords 
into the classified sequence — c.g.: 

Home Office (Great Britain) set Great Britain. Home Office 
Great Britain. Home Office: Public administration 354(41)3' 
Great Britain: Central government 354(41) 

Government, Central : Public administration 354 

Public administration 35 

etc. 

In the alphabetical subject catalogue references will have to be 
made from alternative approaches — e.g. : 

GOVERNMENT EMPLOYEES Stt GREAT BRITAIN— OFFICIALS 
AND EMPLOYEES 

civil service tee also great Britain — officials and 

EMPLOYEES 

PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION Set also CIVIL SERVICE 
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(These arc only a few of the index entries and references that 
should be nude in this ease. The aim here is simply to illustrate 
the processes involved in indexing. We shall look more closely 
at these matters in subsequent chapters.) 

We can now summarize the steps taken: 

(i) Scan the document, noting key topics. 

(it) Convert into a succinct summary’' 

(iii) Place the terms of this summary into an order of priority. 
(»v) Add the broad general class into which the summary 
falls. 

(v) Add other concepts (e.g. Great Britain in our example, or 
Central government) as steps of division. 

(vi) Classified catalogue: Search the schedules under the broad 
class, and die index for key concepts. Build up the class 
number - if possible molding the modification of term order, 
unless improvements are obvious. 

Alphabetical catalogue: Search under basic concepts, noting 
related terms, until the appropriate heading is found. The 
heading should be as specific as the language permits. 

(vii) Provide for alternative approaches. In the classified 
catalogue this will i>c through the index which will lead the 
reader to die relevant class numbers whatever the terms 
sought. In die alphabetical subject catalogue die same function 
will be sen cd by a series of references w hicii will be indicated 
in the index language. 

(viii) Cheek that all major keywords have been indexed. 


readings : 

l. VICKERY, B. c. Classification and indexing in science, and ed. 
London, Butterworth, 1959. p- 

9. Interesting comments on book indexing can be found in the 
following symposium : 

Knight, o. n. ed. Training in indexing: a course 0/ the Society of 
Indexers. Cambridge, Mass, and London, MIT Press, 1969. 


Basic readings on subject work include: 

coate*, e. j. Subject catalogues : headings an i stmturs. London, 
Library .Association, 196a 
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foskett, a. c. The subject approach to information. London, Binglcy, 
1969. A valuable new textbook with an integrated, systematic 
approach. 

mills, J. A modem outline of library classification. London, Chapman 
and Hall, 1960. 

There are also valuable chapters in: 

ashwortii, w. id. Handbook of special librarianship and information 
iLork. London, Aslib, 1967. 

Other readings will be indicated in the chapters that follow. 



Chapter 7 
Classification 


The Shorter Oxford English Dictionary defines a class as ‘a number 
of individuals (persons or things) possessing common attributes, 
and grouped together under a general or “class'* name; a hind, 
sort, division*. Classification, ‘the action of classifying', is a basic 
process in indexing - whether the final product of the process 
be a systematic sequence of classes known as a classification 
scheme, a sequence of documents systematically ordered into 
subject classes on the shelves (or a similar sequence of entries 
in a catalogue), or an alphabetical sequence of classes (as in 
an alphabetical subject catalogue or a list of subject headings). 
In creating any of these tools we are naming classes of things - 
documents and die subjects contained within them - according 
to the presence or absence of attributes. Further, by the arrange- 
ment of classes and through systematic references etc., we are 
demonstrating the relationships that exist between them. 
Classification is also a fundamental operation in reference work, 
and Coates haj written an interesting chapter on this use of 
classification in his book Subject catalogues. 

Although in this and the next chapter we shall be dealing 
with schemes of classification, the basic theoretical points con- 
cerning the analysis and categorization of subjects underlie all 
forms of subject indexing. 


The Making of a Classification Scheme for a Particular 
Subject 

A classification scheme is simply defined as ‘an orderly arrange- 
ment of terms or classes’- Given a notation, a classification 
scheme can be used to arrange documents or entries in the 
catalogue and is, as we hate seen, the only way of achieving a 
preferred order of subjects. 

Examine the following titles: (i) The literature of the Eighteenth 
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century, (ii) A history of English literature , (in) French drama, (iv) 
Russian influence in the English short story. A good scheme for 
Literature should be able to accommodate each of the subjects 
denoted by these dtles with a distinct place set aside for that 
subject only - otherwise specific entry will not be possible* — 
and setting each in proximity to related subjects. 

Of the making of such subjects there is no end. Hundreds 
pour off the presses each week. How then can a scheme be 
made to accommodate them whenever they occur? Clearly 
enumeration of all subjects is impossible. 


stage one: analysis 


As all substances are either simple chemical elements or com- 
poundst of such elements, so subjects in documents are either 
simple concepts or compounds of such concepts. The subjects 
expressed in the titles listed above are compounds of: (i) Liter- 

• ature, Eighteenth-century, (ii) History, English, Literature, 
(iii) French, Drama, (iv) Russian, English, Short story. Al- 
though the number of such simple concepts increases with the 

-increase in knowledge, the rate of increase is slight compared 
with the rate at which new compounds are created. It follows 

• that if a classification scheme is composed of simple concepts 
only, and if some means of combining them in a preferred order 
is devised, then the scheme will be capable of accommodating 
die vast majority of new subjects as they arise. For example, 
if the notational symbol l represents Literature, b Novel and 
e English, then the combination *Leb’ will stand for the subject 
“The English novel 1 . Synthesis is a term used to refer to the crea- 
tion of compound subjects by the combining of simple elements. 


* A scheme should allow specific entry even if the classifier 

using the scheme prefers broad classification. 

t In this chapter and elsewhere in the book I have not differentiated be- 
tween compound’ and ‘complex’: both terms are used to connote subjects 
comprising more than one simple element. However, other writings on 
classification make the following ri»rin»;n P 

Compound: a subject comprising a relationship between two or more fori 
rnthm a class e.g. the use of visual aids in teaching mathematics. 

7^ . a . Subject “^Posing a relationship between two or more fod from 

. ' Ta ? mathematics for engineers, psychology of politics. Com- 

plex relationships are sometimes referred to as phase relations. 
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AWScr-J, anting refers specifically to the notatioual aspects of 

‘^Kjob of a maker of a subject dassificatiou scheme wfil 
be to examine a representative sample ordocuments Mtto 
subiect covering all topics within the subject and all levels 
such as* could be'found in a bibfiography of *e sub^- 
concerns as they arise. In this way ail simple concepts wall be 
discovered and they will be concepts “Wally anting ,ndocu- 
raents-they will have literary icanant. Concepts in this 
organized state arc often called isolates. v ,hnnts in the 

Vickery has advocated the use of organized ttattboo th 

subject to discern the general structure 

shows how glossaries of the subject can . . f ace ts. 1 

ticularly in connection with Stage Two - the 

stage two: creation of facets 

The isolates now need grouping *> that those «hidt«c related 
are proximate. Examine the 

(i) Primary, (ii) Secondary, [m) *urOur,WI arc 

(v) Tutorials, (vi) Geography, Ttei are 

obviously related, so are (iv)-(v)» and l ) K . 

three basic groups here: (a) Edm* on 5 taught, 

(i)-(iii); (b) Teaching methods, WJiW^ the 

(vi) -(vii). Tile relatiouships arise ^Method 

concepts have one charactemtic m common (Age 

“a" W rit* is an a.tribote by which 

or subjects divided. Traditionally we tab, of J 

dicuion, because, following lopcal C y U ]d have 

division predominated. The isolates listed 

been arrived at had we divided l the “““““pLess 

characterisdcs Age, htohod, and Subj^bThe 

has this advantage: the isolates have aiy chance have 

division might help to yield isolates which by ^ance 
remained undiscovered in the survey o 
Other examples: 

Subject Characteristic f^^tifceniury, Nine- 

Literature Penod t eent h century 
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Subject Characteristic 

Form 

Author 

Language 


Examples of isolates 
Ode, Ballad, Drama, 
Novel 

Shelley, Blake, Hugo 
English, German 


Occupational 
safety and 
health (cis)* 


Industries 

Source of hazard 
Industrial disease 


Agriculture, Food, Tex- 
tiles 

Fires, Tools, Electricity 
Asthma, Eczema 


The sum total of isolates formed by the division of a subject by 
one characteristic of division is called a facet. In the above 
examples we may refer to the Form facet, the Period facet, the 
Source of hazard facet, and so on. The isolates within a facet 
are called foci to distinguish them from the unorganized con- 
cepts called isolates. This process of analysis is called facet 
analysis and a scheme produced after such analysis a faceted 
classification^ 

Characteristics of division should be mutually exclusive. Thus 
the Period facet in Literature should not include foci belonging 
to the Form facet, nor the Hazard facet in Occupational safety 
and health include foci belonging to the Industry facet. This is 
very important. Where such impurities occur there is b'able 
to c otxi classification', the situation where documents on the 
same su ject are to be found classified at different places in the 
scheme. 


The enumeration of foci should be exhaustive according to the 
terary warrant. That is, all foci should be listed and there 
snould be room for expansion as new foci arise, e.g. Esperanto 
111 ,. e facet for Literature. The latter is a notational 

problem that will be discussed below. 

fJ,) r h3S W ^“'-ered that there are recurrent categories of 
in Pn" mai i y SU ^ e f. t f: ^ or cxar nple, a Materials facet appears 
m Engineering, Building, Architecture, Painting, and soon; 


lished bv*int£TT^m!N S ^ JCCt I *^ vlscd ky D - J- PoskeU and other*, was pub- 
Sw ^ formation Centre. 

+ > 96 o, ^nd u referred to in this book a* cu. 

out thbbLv <±£ 2 * ““ CCpU “ dus chapter - and indeed through- 
out thu book -are based on the fundamental research of S.R. RanganathL. 
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an Operations Tacct appears in these subjects also; an Age 
facet appears in many subjects rn tbe Sooal . sciences, * 
EducaUoT Social Sersiees, Labour Economy . The to 
within these categories may vary accordrng to subject, of course, 
as the following table illustrates: 

CoUgory of 
’ foul 

Opera lions 


Examples of foci 
Cataloguing, Reference work 
Site preparation, Bricklaying 
Surgery, Nursing 
Steel, Plastics, Copper 
Wool, Cotton, Nylon 
Water paints, Oils, Crayon 


Subject 

Librarianship 
Building 
Medicine 

Materials Engineering 

Textiles 
Painting 

This fact - that categories of facet rccur - is of great^assisU^ ^ 

to the maker of a scheme as an aid to , g ajkjng 
relevant characteristics and, consequcn y, ' dsoon the 

what is the Materials facet, the Operations face^ and ^ 
grouping of isolates is facilitated. Ranga 
Sat there arc, basically, five categories *h,ch he c* 
sonality, Matter, Energy, Space, and ( Vickery, 1 

fundamental characteristics have t ®^ has ' postulated 

with particular reference to scientific _ property 

the foUowing: Thing (product) -Part- _ 

- Measure - Patient - ^/^^ S fundamental 
(Space -Time). Differences between se raIity and 

categories arise from differences in keen cre ated. 

differences in the purposes tot ^which ^^rinciplc of facet 
The important thing to grasp here is tne P F 

analysis and the recurrence tf^egon ^ them may 

Once the facets are established, the 10 ^ sul ,f Mets 

need further grouping into sulx, . r . i: ca ble only to the 
according to subordinate cl ^’ act ? nS . , s sc heme, the foci in 
facet under consideration. Thus in ^ Ioca . 

tbc Pathology facet (--»> 

tion of the disease (diseases Saf * and hcalt h engineer- 
nervous system, and so °”)’ f protection, explosive 

ing Tacet (s) there protection, and so on, and 

prevention, radiation and el f<>c j Again, in the class 

within each of these a duster grouped as follows: 

Literature, foci in the Form facet may be gro P 
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= J I il 

Period facet Form facet Language facet etc. 

I I I 


Sixteenth Seventeenth etc. Poetry Drama etc. English French etc. 
century century J 


Narrative Lyric etc. 

Ballad etc. Ode etc. 


Care must be taken to see that elements from other facets are 
not introduced, for, as we have seen, characteristics of division 
should be mutually exclusive. For example, it would be wrong 
to sub-divide the Language facet of Literature by divisions 
from the Period facet, e.g.: 

Literature 



Nineteenth century 

because this results in a compound : Nineteenth-century English 
literature. It is better to form such compounds by synthesis 
rather than by enumeration. 

The groups of foci could be listed in a classification schedule 
as follows : 


Literature 

Period facet, e.g. 
Sixteenth century 
Seventeenth century 
Form facet, e.g. 

Poetry 

Narrative 

Ballad 
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Lyric 

Ode 

Drama 

Language facet, e.g. 

English 

French t 

Such a series of ranked classes and subclasses reflecting various 
steps of division through the application of a variety of charac- 
teristics, as shown here, is referred to as a hierarchy. Within the 
hierarchy foci of equal status, i.e. those formed by dividing a 
class by one characteristic, are called coordinate foci or coordinate 
classes or arrays. Thus (a) Poetry and Drama are coordinate, 
as are (b) Narrative and Lyric. This distinguishes their relation- 
ship from the subordinate relationship existing etween, 
spectively. Poetry, Narrative, and Ballad, and Poetry, y > 
and Ode, for here, in each case, the second and third foci zn 
produced after further steps of division. Hierarchy can y 
properly demonstrated by a two-dimensional family tree 
layout; classification schedules with a linear or one- im 
sequence demonstrate it with only partial success by indentation 
and typography, and on the shelves and in catalogues th 
order is even less apparent. . ... ... nf 

Each stage in the creation of sub-Iacets is called a p f 
division* It is important that relevant steps o V ' 

those for which there is a literary warrant, such « 
and Lyric in the above example) are not nussed As 1 .Us has 
pointed out in hi. U odors- £ 

Smtaion of a division for Prose in DC Class 800 has led to the 
lack of accommodation for documents on Prose. 


STAGE THREE! ARRANGEMENT OF FOCI 

So far we have a series of facets and sub-facets with 
foci enumerated in each. The next task js to arrange *= f °“ “ 
some order. Rang.naU,an> has listed the following IP™** ta 
for the arrangement of foci: evolutionary, chro nokgcai. 
geographical, increasing complexity, alphabeucal, canomcal 

synthesis of a compound subject, e-g. L»te»ture - English - Nineteenth 
tury, see p. 183. 
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and consistent. What order is chosen for a particular group of 
foci will depend on the subject: thus, arrangement of Place 
names according to geographical proximity is superior to the 
arbitrary alphabetical arrangement; some foci — Biological 
species, for example - arc best arranged according to the evolu- 
tionary principle; chronological arrangement is clearly called 
for whenever the development or sequence of a subject is to be 
stressed - in Printing processes or Agricultural operations for 
example. Arrangement of coordinate foci has been called 
order in array. 


STAGE four: deciding on the combination order 
OF FACETS 

Remember that the scheme will consist of simple concepts which 
will have to be combined or synthesized to accommodate the 
complex subjects found in documents. A combination order (or 
citation order as it is sometimes called) must therefore be laid 
down, i.e. a combination order of facets. Without this documents 
on the same subject may be classified at different places. For 
example a person classifying a document called Sixteenth-century 
English literature may, unless he is given an indication of com- 
bination order, place it in the Period facet or the Language 
facet. Again, a person classifying a document called English 
language teaching in secondary schools must know whether to place 
the document in the Subject facet or the Grade facet; if the 
notational symbol for English language is Eb and the symbol 
for Secondary schools is cd, shall the final symbol be EbGd or 
cdEb? In the first place the combination order is Subject - 
Grade, in the second Grade — Subject. This is a very important 
point, for it determines the extent of collocation. If the order is 
Subject — Grade, then the teaching of a particular subject will 
be collocated whatever the type of school invoh ed, but a person 
wanting all material on, say. Secondary schools will have to 
search not only under the symbol for Secondary schools, where 
he will find documents on Secondary schools in general only, 
but also under the various subjuts taught in Secondary schools. 

Classrjication tncntably separates as it collocates because a docu- 
ment can go in only one place on the shelves, no matter how 
complex its subject; and though in theory any number of entries 
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can be made in the catalogue, there are economic limits, and 
few cataloguers would make entries for books on the teaching 
of subjects in certain types of schools under both subject and 
school. And the more complex the subject the greater the 
separation; if the combination order for Literature is 
Language - Form - Period, as in nc, then all the Literature 
in a particular Language is collocated, but Forms of literature 
(Drama, Poetry, etc.) are scattered through those Languages, 
and Periods of literature are further scattered through the 
Forms — and thus a person who wants all documents cm t e 
Literature of a certain period, regardless of Language or orm, 
will have a long search. Related subjects scattered by the 
classification in this way are called distributed relatives, a term 
which we shall use frequently when discussing the subjec 
index to the classified catalogue (Chapter 9). The index to e 
scheme itself- particularly if enumerative - should ga 
together any distributed relatives. 

The best combination order for a subject will depend to some 
extent on 1 hi n,,Js o/rnm, end their approaches to the subject 
should be carefully analysed. This is impossible if the library 
caters for a wide variety of readers, but even here ere , 
use Bliss's phrase, an tiuadhml and stiatijic cmintui afapmon- 
Thus in the field of Literature, students normally confine their 
studies to the Literature of a particular Language, rat er a 
Period or Form, hence Language should take precedence 
the combination order for compounds; within a 
Language they normally study Period rather than Pom. (see 
the style of oca examinations) and therefore the combtnauon 
order should be Language - Period - Form. 

There have been several attempts to express a 
citation order in terms of fundamental categories, 
gories of Ranganathan and Vickery have already been noted 
(p. i .3), and the order in which they are given (rUBST, Thing 
Part, etc.) is, in each case, the one regatded by its author as 
being most apptopriate for general appltcahon. However 
Vickery makes the point that 'such a set can ,°f y f . ™ Jt „ 
guide, a reminder of a pattern that has been helpful m other 
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STAGE five: arrangement of facets in the scheme: 

SCHEDULE ORDER 

The final decision before the notation is added is the relative 
order of the facets in the scheme itself (i.c. the facets as wholes - 
not the foci within them as already discussed above). For 
example, shall the layout be: 


(a) Education 

Grade facet 
Primary 
Secondary 
Higher 
etc. 

Subject taught facet 
Science 
Literature 
History 
etc. 


(b) Education 

Subject taught facet 
Science 
Litcranire 
History 
etc. 

Grade facet 
Primary 
Secondary 
Higher 
etc. 


This is relatively unimportant compared with the question of 
combination order. However it is traditional for ‘general’ to 
precede ‘special’, e.g. Wheat and Harvesting in general would 
precede the compound Harvesting of wheat; Secondary schools 
and The teaching of mathematics would file before The teach- 
ing of mathematics in secondary schools. If we wish to achieve 
this order of increasing speciality (and some recent schemes have 
abandoned it), then the order of facets in the scheme must be the 
reverse of the combination order. For example, if the combination 
order in Education is Grade - Subject, then the schedule order 
must be Subject - Grade; in this way the most significant facet 
(the one which collects most compounds - and is therefore more 
specialized) will file after the less significant (the one where 
there are fewer compounds and which is therefore more 
general). If however an order of increasing speciality is not 
considered important the order of facets in the schedule should 
be simply that of the combination order (as in cis).* 


stage six: notation 

The last stage apart from the index, is to add a notation to 
mechanize the arrangement. This subject will be treated below. 
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STAGE seven: making the index 
An index is necessary: (a) to indicate the location in the 
schedules of a sought term, and (b) to collocate distributed 
relatives (sec page 117). Indexes which meet the second objective 
have been called relative indexes. We shall investigate the purpose 
and construction of a relative index in Chapter g. Suffice to 
say here dial the index should not repeat the order of the schedules as 
this adds greatly to the length of the index, is uneconomic, an 
is likely to be unsystematic. For example, the index to t ic 
partial schedule given above (list (a)) should read: 

Chit number 

Education 
Higher education 
History: Teaching: Education 
Literature: Teaching: Education 
Primary education 
Science: Teaching: Education 
Secondary education 
not Education 

Education: Higher 
Education: Primary 
Education: Secondary 
Education: Teaciting: History 
etc. 


Traditional Classification Theory 

The method outlined here is today recognized ns be “S‘“i“"°' 
to the traditional method, oflibrary classification! it 1 .Ml >een 
used in several special classification schemes, erg, c.s and tnc 
BNB Music elessifeetivn used in the Bntssh f 

Tile traditional methods were based on a close atral°gy 
logical classifications where the clast.ficatton structure ts a 
ltierarchy formed by the successive application of ch » ra . c . 1 "“'^ 
or division thus enumerating compounds. Tins can be dtagra 
matically expressed on the next page. ■ , n j 

Its main purpose is the definition of terms and categon«,and H 
is concerned with relations between Germs (*•!»• 
stance) and Species (c.g. Organic substance) - e S 
kinds. Strictly ^ specificity should be used only to refer to this 
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Corporeal Non -corporeal 


Organic Non-orgamc 


Sentient Xon-sentient 


Rational Non-ratio nal 

relationship between a thing and its kinds (but see page 97). 
In library classification wc are not concerned solely with the 
Genus-species relationship (Han eating is not a kind of Agricul- 
ture, Electricity is not a kind of Physics), nor is our aim 
definition. The limitations of the traditional hierarchical 
structure for our purposes arc easily demonstrated by the fol- 
lowing diagram where the subject Literature is divided suc- 
cessively by various characteristics by analogy' with the above 
pattern. 


English French (and other Languages) 


Epic Lyric and other Forms of poetry 


Sixteenth Seventeenth and other Periods of lyric poetry 
century century 

Similar divisions w ould be found under each of the Languages. 
Because all Forms can only be expressed as sub-divisions of 
Lan guages, documents simplj on Poetry, Prose, Epic, etc.. 
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cannot be accommodated; document* on l’eriods of literature 
cannot be accommodated either - except where the document 
also concern* a particular Form and Language, 'e.g. Sc* cntccnth- 
Century English lyrics. Moreover, yinf as tirr.plt iubjuls cannot be 
accmmodateJ, neither can e err.pounds other than thou enumerated ia the 
hieranhj - thu* the icljemc above could not accommodate 
Scvcmccmh-ccntury Englisli literature. Tlii* i* "hat invariably 
happens in cnumcraiivc classification scheme*. 1 

Clearly the method outlined earlier in thi* chapter (contrast 
the hierarchy on page 1 14), where, iiutcad of creating hierarchies 
bajed on the successive application of characteristics, simple 
subjects only arc listed with the mean* of combining them 
whenever necessary, is much more satisfactory. Ranganathan 
ha, likened the latter mediod to a Meccano set - the pieces and 
fixing* arc provided, and innumerable compound* can be 
created. 


General Classification Schemeat Special Peoblema and 
Traditional Features 


Tlic general principle and method* outlined above, though 
relating jpccifically to the creation of classificat ion schemes for 
particular subject*, could no doubt be used sn the creation o 
general scheme or classification. A major problem here is mar 
of ‘main classes’. 


(a) ‘main clasies’ 

Willi the exception of sc all existing scheme choose die major 
disciplines as dicir ‘main classo‘1 Economic, Medicine, Law, 
Engineering, and so on. Apart from the fact that burners 
between thee main discipline are increasingly difficult to 
disdnguish, dicre is a further disadvantage in having sued 
discipline as die primacy divisions of a scheme. 
which concern subjects (olten ‘concrete ) treated from several 
aspects cannot be classified satisfactorily. For example, a hook 
on Railways dealing wadi die Economic, Administrative and 
Engineering aspects, has to be classified according o s 
thee aspects - under Economic for example - with die reult 
that it U let to the students of Transport organization and 
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Engineering. Nor is it an easy matter to rectify this in the 
catalogue, as we shall see. The problem arises frequently, c-g. 
documents on substances (Oil, Coal, etc.), on processes (Measur- 
ing, Testing, etc.), pieces (cb, usA),^moi (Eighteenth century), 
and so on. Investigation of this problem is in progress at the 
present time;* though there arc difficulties, there seems to be 
no fundamental objection to the faceted method outlined in 
this chapter being applied to knowledge generally in order to 
produce a genera! scheme of classification. The basis of such a 
scheme will not be the traditional ‘main classes’ but a series of 
facets capable of being compounded according to a preferred 
order with the possibility of alternative orders to suit particular 
needs. 

The Classification Research Group has been largely respon- 
sible for exploratory work on a new general scheme, their 
investigations having been assisted for a time with a research 
grant from Nato. The Group has, through its members, close 
connections with bnb, and Derek Austin of the bnb has written 
several papers on the progress of the research . 7 

It would be optimistic to suggest that a new general classi- 
fication is imminent, but certain fundamental features appear 
to have been established. The ‘vocabulary* of the scheme is to 
consist of two schedules of terms designated Entities and 
Attributes. Examples of the former include terms arising from 
energy (force, gravity, heat), matter (molecular states, elements, 
compounds), earth, plants, animals, man. Attributes include 
such ‘positional terms’ as time and space; properties such as 
shapes, sounds, states, structures; and activities, e.g. equili- 
brium, kinetic conditions, motions and transfers. The order of 
these vocabularies is based on the philosophy of ‘integrative 
levels’, whereby terms are categorized according to level of 
complexity and arranged in an ascending order -as can be 
glimpsed from the outline of Entities giv en abov e. Each concept 
is represented once only in the vocabularies and it is hoped that 
basic generic relationships will be accounted for by the hier- 
archies of terms. Compounds will be built up according to an 
established citation order and the relationships between 
elements in the compounds will be made explicit by the use of 
a series of Relational Operators (e.g. property of a system, sub- 
system, interaction within the system, effect produced on the 
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system, attribute defining a type or class). The notational 
symbols for these operators will link the symbols representing 
Entities or Attributes to demonstrate the precise relationships 
between them. 

Austin has stated that such a highly specific, synthetic scheme 
will inevitably produce lengthy class numbers: '. . . any idea 
of a short notation will now have to be abandoned. This is 
where enumerative schemes must score every time, but 1 
should be remembered that an enumerated scheme e into a 
computer will not allow retrieval of any particular clement, 
whereas this proposed system of organized concepts wi , an 
the computer, thank goodness, has no aesthetic scruples about 
long numbers.’ 8 . , . ... 

To illustrate the sort of class number that could anse Austin 
gives die following: C35(2)q24(2 9 )x75{299)v6(22)B(223)t44-- 
a hypothetical number standing for the document Energy 
balance in the turbulent mixing layer of a gas . The basic 
citation order is Gases/Turbulent mixing laycrs/Energy balance. 
The numbers introduced by capital letleis (035 and b) at 
taken from the Entitles schedule and stand for gtde. and 
energy respectively. Those introduced by lower case 1 letten 
(024 X7. vd and 144 ) are taken from the Attribute, schedule 
and stajd in turn for htyets, to mi*, turbulence, and to b tdance. 
The number, in brackets are Relational Operator aHstcmnung 
from the basic operator (2), standing for a subsystem ^ 
layers is seen as a part of gases and so we get the sequence 

° 3 Wh& or not a new general scheme emer ge, in the ne xt 
few years the work of analysing concept and “ 

fundamental. Its influence can be seen already in the develop 
ment of precis indexing at bnb (see Chapter 9 ); T h "= ” ” 
doubt that a new general scheme is badly needed to provide an 
alternative to the essentially nmeteenth-centuiy conophomNn 
general use today. A scheme such as this with its systematic 
analysis of concept, and 

extremely valuable basis for the creation F 
effecting a much-needed measure of standardization. 

Where traditional -main classes' are used, ^r 

determining schedule order must be devised. (In a faceted 
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scheme this would be determined largely by die combination 
order of facets.) Bliss, who has systematically investigated this 
problem* has said that ‘main classes’ should be carefully 
collocated so that related subjects are proximate. For example. 
Literature and Language should be proximate, as should 
Commerce and Economics and Business, Psychology and 
Medicine, and so on. Of course, there are limits to such col- 
location in schemes which are essentially one-dimensional 
linear sequences. In some cases alternative locations should be 
allowed to cater for special needs (some examples of these will 
be found in the section on bc below). The prefaces to nc are 
extremely valuable commentaries, on the content of ‘main 
classes’ and the relationships between subjects. 


(b) FACET ANALYSIS IN TRADITIONAL SCHEMES 

Although enumeradon of compounds is the tradidonal basis 
using the hierarchical model shown on page 120, all schemes 
have some degree of facet analysis - and in some it is consider- 
able. The outstanding examples found in all schemes (save 
lc) are the common subdivisions, the main ones being for Place, 
Period, and Form of presentation.* These divisions can be 
applied at most points in the schedules - thus, in udc (41) 
stands for Great Britain and 62 (41) would therefore represent 
the compound Engineering in Britain (where 62 means En- 
gineering); similarly 338 (41) would stand for Economic 
situation in Great Britain. Again ‘19’ stands for Twentieth 
century and thus 8 ‘19’ would stand for Literature in the 
twentieth century. (03) represents the form Encyclopaedias and 
therefore 62 (03) would represent Encyclopaedias of Engineer- 
ing. Further examples can be found in the notes on the schemes 
(Chapter 8). 

By definition these are common subdivisions and cannot be 
used except in conjunction with a subject in the main schedules. 
The Generalia class results from this limitation; basically it 
houses general forms (general encyclopaedias, general collected 
essays, general periodicals, etc.). Such a class would be un- 
necessary if a common facet were created which could accommo- 


* See Chapter 13. 
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date such documents and aLo be applied to any subject in the 
schedules in the manner of common subdivisions. Note: m 
practice the gcncralia class, as we shall sec, is also used as a 
rag-bag for miscellaneous items that will not fit anywhere else. 

Ollier examples of facet analysis in general schemes will oc 
noted in Chapter 0 . In general it is sporadic - for example, m 
tie there is the occasional instruction to ’diciot lilt . . . “ ir * 
Literature dan silicrc all Languages can be limber subd.sitlcd 
by llicdisisions enumerated under English; thus 820 is ng is 
literature, Oat English poetry, and die 1 rati be added to any 
other literature 10 stand for poetry, e.g. B31 German poetry, 
841 French poetry, etc. llouescr, in recent yean Uicre has 
been a notable trend in DC toward. a more systematic analyus 
of categories and die me of synthetic dcsiccs. The most exten. 
she use of analysis and synthesis in general “ “ 

found in DDC and, of course, in Ranganathan s C.tot 
classification. 


Notation 

Ranganathan has defined notation as 'die system ordinal 
numben used .0 sepscscn. .lie danes in a scheme f cWi“ 
don'. To be edident each das. number should be nn.qne, stand 
ing for only one distinct subject and used comtandy for that 
subject. 


As already noted (page 93). mam Purpose ° r "°“° n “ ^ 
mechanisation of a preferred order; die order am be ^decided 
fust. r.t »fcl notation tin olnmjhot.on «hcm o nnnnt hj ul 
ofcnlio. ot nil, for the only order without a 
alphabetical order of terms. A notatsonai syml«I 

sign, and as such necessary tor the arrangement of docume nts on 

die shelscs; it also provides briefer and more satisfact^ head 
ings dian s.ords for the filing of climes tor com l >, .“ d 

in die catalogue. The notadonal symbol is an easily memorised 
link between catalogue and shelves. 
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KINDS OF NOTATION 

Notation can be pure or mixed: a pure notation uses only one 
kind of symbol (e.g. arable numbers or roman letters), 3 mixed 
notation uses more than one kind of symbol (e.g. arabic num- 
bers and roman letters). Numbers can be used as decimal 
fractions (e.g. o . . . i . . . 12 . . . 13 . . . 131 ... 2 ... 21 
etc.) or as integers (e.g. 1... 2. ..12. ..13 ...21... 13* ■ • ■ 
etc.). 

Notation can be expressive or non-expressice. Expressive nota- 
tion not only mechanizes the order but reveals the structure of 
the classification scheme. For example, in the Literature class 
in dc the hierarchy is reflected in the notation, a further digit 
being added at each stage of division: 

8 Literature 

82 English literature 

821 English poetry 

821.3 Sixteenth-century English poetry 

Again, subjects of equal status in the hierarchy (coordinate 
subjects) have class numbers that look equal (82 English litera- 
ture, 83 German literature, 84 French literature, etc.). 

Expressiveness is not always found and is generally considered 
less important than it once used to be. In udc, though this 
scheme is largely expressive, we find: 

531 Mechanics 

532 Fluid mechanics 

533 Gas mechanics 

and 450 Italian language 

459.0 Roumanian language 

459.0 Ladin-Romansch. Rhaeto-Romanic 

460 Spanish language 

469.0 Portuguese language 

469.9 Galician language 

A distinction should be made between the expression of generic 
relations (i.e. those existing between simple foci within a facet) 
and compound relations (i.e. those between two or more foci 
from different facets). As we shall see there is no inherent 
difficulty in expressing compound relations through the use of 
facet indicators, retroactive notation, etc. Generic relations are 
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another matter: there arc obvious limits to the numlicr of co* 
ordinate di\ biota that can be placed within any facet or sub- 
facet so long as we arc aiming at expressiv cues* - the number 
being determined by the notation employed. Thus a numerical 
base will allow only ten such divisions, whilst an alphabetical 
base will allow twenty- four. Kanganadian has suggested the 
use of die various sectorising devices for extending die capacity 
of a numerical base. One of these, cite octave device, resenes the 
final digit 9 for a further set of coordinate dii bions. With such 
a device 9 is never used alone but always introduces a further 
series or coordinate divuions: 91, 92... 991, 992..., etc. 
Though lliis certainly provides places for any number of co- 
ordinate divisions die resulting numbers do not look coordinate 
and arc evidently so only to the initiated. Moreover this device 
alone u still incapable of allowing insertion of a new focus at a 
predetermined point in the schedule: for example, it will not 
allow the placing of a divbion between 2 and 3 which is still 
expressive. 


*E<£UUEMENTS OF NOTATION 
{») Hospitality 

The basic purpose of notation is to mechanize a preferred 
order, and if knowledge were static it would be easy to add a 
notation to die final scheme and tlicrc the matter would end. 
But new subjects arc constantly being created and therefore 
notation must be able to accommodate these subjects as they 
arise -and in Uieir proper place in the scheme: in a word, it 
must be hospitable. If die notation is inhospitable, it will 
determine order not merely mechanize it; die cart will be before 
die horse. For example, in an aridimctic notation (i.e. one using 
integers) if 62 represents the Novel and 63 Drama, there is no 
means of placing the Hbtorical novel in its correct place — 
which b clearly between 62 and 63. Instead the nearest vacant 
number will be used (numbers are always left free for this 
purpose in an arithmetic notation). An arithmetic notation 
can never be fully hospitable because no amount of foresight can 
ensure that gaps will always be left as required. A decimal 
notation, on the other hand, is infinitely hospitable; had the 
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numbers in the above example been decimal fractions, the 
Historical novel could ha\e been accommodated at, say, 625 
(or 62.5); again, if 010 represents Bibliography and 020 
Librarianship, and Documentation (considered as a subject 
including both Bibliography and Librarianship) had to be 
placed ahead of 010, then 009 might be used — or, if that were 
already in use, 0099, and so on. This is equally true of an 
alphabetical notation. For example, if Gb represents Biblio- 
graphy and Gc Librarianship, them Gab could be used for 
Documentation and if Gab were already in use Gaab could 
be used, and so on. 

No notation can ever be fully hospitable and maintain its expressive- 
ness; in the examples above, the symbols for Librarianship and 
Bibliography do not look subordinate to the symbol chosen for 
Documentation. Nor is there any symbol that would look super- 
ordinate to these. Expressiveness is useful in that it expresses 
the structure of the scheme to some extent, but it must be 
sacrificed in the interests of hospitality - and many modern 
schemes have abandoned the concept, at least, so far as generic 
relations are concerned. 

So far we have considered hospitality to nno foci and simple 
steps of division; equally important is hospitality to nrui compounds. 
Such compounds are, as we have seen, the result of synthesis - 
the combining of foci from different facets in a scheme.* 

One of the problems in notation is to create a device to 
indicate that the resulting symbol is a compound so that it 
cannot be confused with a straight division within the facet; 
for example, in unc 531 stands for Mechanics and 62 for 
Engineering, but the compound Mechanics for engineers can- 
not be expressed as 531.62 because this is a division of 53*» 
standing for Law of conservation of energy — in other words, 
the point cannot be used as a facet indicator in a scheme using 
a decimal notation and a point separator. Combination cannot be 
indicated by an indicator that is already used for class divisions. 

Bearing this general consideration in mind, combination can be 
indicated by the following methods: 

(a) By such devices as colons, brackets, inverted commas, and so on — 
as in udc, e.g. 53s 162 Mechanics for Engineers; 3 73.5 .'37 1 -27 
* P rocrss of combining notations] symbols to cater for compound* has 

been called number building. 
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Examinations in Secondary schools (where 373-5 ^ 

Secondary schools and 37«-=7 for Esanunauons), 5 C° 9 ) 
History of scicucc (where (09) stand, for Howry)., 

(b) By capital hum bcinp me i to indicate the t/i/trrat/aeets 

CI> a litre otz means Dust (in the Substance face o and 
means Sampling (in Use MeUrod »r snsesUgauon Cscet a) and 
so ctzofz means Dost sampling. - _ 

(c) By it, ruination oj .retain *,<<«» rt'oTgantouon) 

thus, for example, inUDC class 636 (Transport < org; 1 1 

the series .oi/ig is reserved for the Opcrancns&cetandi^ 
is resened for U.e Type of transport facet. 

Passenger rates and 656.13a for Buses and motor coacho 
As .03a is used litre in the Operations facet only, Uie com 
pound, Bus fares, can be expressed as . 

A scheme sshieh sets out its facets sn .nscrted a abort order, 

reserving sections of the base for each facet a. illustrated e, 
is said to employ a retroactive notation. isrrrkets 

When symbols with no ordinal ^ uc " sucl 
colons, etc. - arc used, they base to be gnen one and th* makes 
filing and searching more difficult (thus m udc, > and 

before inverted commas, which m turn file of flexibility 

so on). On the other hand it gives a certain meas ... 

to the classifier who, by the simple expedient ofaltenng^e 
filing v aluc of die connecting symbols, can aducs c g 
to suit his requirements. 

(ii) Notation s hattU b , can ly compahmibU and baa ordinal ctdac 

This means that only toman loos and/or arab icnumberr 
should be used; other sjmbols (triangles, for P ^ ^ 
unusual and having no ordinal value. I t a me , having 

as possible, facet indicators should also be symbob having 
ordinal value as seen already. 

(iii) Notation should be easily memorized, wntUn and , 

This is partly dependent on its ~**-^ 1 * ^ 
primarily dependent on die simplicity o s> . t ^cy 

numbers are more easily remembered t ran » j t has 
have some disadvantages (see Ltngtb of “Tpjgtters and 

been shown (Coates) 1 " that too much miMng . ends on the 
figures is detrimental to memory and that muc 1 P 
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placing and style of separators to break a long sequence (e.g. the 
point in dg and udc). The best separators are those which 
have that function in everyday usage (points, brackets, and so 
on). 33847 (62x48) and 33847x62x48 are better titan 3384762 1 48 
(no separators) or 3384U2R21P8 (three separators), and so on. 
If the function of separator is combined with that of facet 
indicator (as in cis), and letters or figures are used to indicate 
order, this may lead to compounds with rather too many 
separators for easy memorizing. The use or such mixtures as 
Bb2 1 r is to be avoided. Pronounceable or syllabic notation, pioneered 
by Conlonnier and others, may well be increasingly used in new 
schemes -see, for example, D. J. Foskett’s London education 
classification. 

Another factor here is length of symbol. Inevitably class numbers 
will become longer as more complex subjects are specified. 
Maximum brevity can be achieved bj: 

(a) A long relational base: in a decimal system a numerical 
base (0/9) will result in longer class numbers than an alpha- 
betical base (a/z) - because whilst the former can accommodate 
only ten classes using one digit and a hundred using two digits 
(00/99), etc,, 1116 ktter can accommodate twenty-six classes 
using only one letter, and 676 classes using two letters (aa/zz), 
etc. Bliss uses a base of thirty-six digits - 0/9 followed by a/z- 

(b) The proper allocation of the notation: subjects on which 
there is much literature and which are rapidly expanding (as 
Science and Technology) should be given more space than the 
relatively static subjects, dc gives Philosophy and Religion 
(100 and 200) the same space as the whole of Science and 
Technology (500 and 600) and therefore, as may be expected, 
class numbers in the former classes are much shorter than those 
in the latter where important classes start from a four-figure 
symbol or more (e.g. Electrical engineering 621.3, Aeronautical 
engineering 629.13). 

(c) Rejection of expressiveness. Expressiv eness will also lengthen 
class numbers — as every new subdivision will require a further 
digit in the notation. 

(d) Synthesis also tends to lengthen numbers. The compound 
subjects on page 1 29 could be more shortly expressed if, instead 
of forming them by synthesis, they had been enumerated, e.g. 
E xamina tions in secondary schools could have been 373-51 (or 
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373.6), But enumeration is, as uc base seen, to be avoided. 
Good allocation of notation and carefully designed synthesis 
can do much to reduce length. 

Memory may also be assisted by mnemonics, i.c. the constant 
expression of certain concepts by particular symbols so that 
they become familiar in time to staff and even perhaps to users - 
c.g. periodicals (05}, Great Britain (41). In this way enquiries 
can be rapidly translated into class numbers and class numbers 
on documents and in catalogues translated bach into natural 
language. This is dearly an aid in reference work -not to 
mention its value in the process of classification and catalogu- 
ing. Sometimes ‘literal’ mnemonics arc used (c.g. in lc the 
letter T is used for the class Tcdinology, in nc Chemistry is c, 
and u stands for Useful arts). Literal mnemonics should be 
incidental - there is danger that in striving for them order and 
economy may be affected. 

Throughout these brief notes on notation a manual system 
has been assumed. Where machine systems arc in operation the 
characteristics and the priorities given to them will change. 
For example, length of notation is no longer a great handicap 
as the computer can search long numbers easily. The same goes 
for complexity of notation. Expressiveness lor generic relations 
becomes more desirable if hierarchical searching is envisaged. 
Relationships may need to be made explicit through notarional 
symbols -as in the example cited by Austin earlier in this 
chapter. 
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Chapter 8 

Schemes of Classification 


This chapter examines briefly the more important of the 
general schema of classification. All were first produced before 
the theories of facet analysis had been fully established. /Ml - 
except Colon, in which Ranganathan has experimented with 
the ideas of facet analysis and which is placed first for this 
reason -are, to a greater or lesser extent enumcrative, and 
inevitably the schema suffer from the limitations associated 
with enumeration; in particular: 

(i) the enumeration is incomplete; many compound -and 
at times even simple subjects (concretes, for example) - are not 
catered for; 

(it) number-building facilities are limited and therefore many 
compound subjects cannot be accommodated; 

(iii) a preferred combination order is too seldom observed 
and therefore cross classification is likely; 

(j'v) schedule order h confused because facets are not dearly 
distinguished and compounds made up of the same categories 
(e.g. Operations and Materials), and even simple foci belong- 
ing to the same facet, may be found in more than one place. 

Clearly it is no reflection on the original producers of these 
schema that they were unaware of methods created after their 
work was finished, but we can legitimately criticize any scheme 
for not meeting the basic requirements of a classification scheme 
mentioned at the beginning of Chapter 7. And we can 
legitimately use the prindpta outlined in Chapter 7 to indicate 
more clearly why the faults arise. This is, in fact, the method 
used in this chapter. Each scheme is examined broadly under 
such headings as: schedule order, combination order, hos- 
pitality of notation , and so on, to try to indicate why the 
limitations of the schemes arise. 

AW; this chapter docs not attempt to give a detailed de- 
scription of the schema but rather to use the schemes as 
cxampla of theoretical points already made. 
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S. R. Ranganathan. Colon Classification 

This scheme is of particular interest because Ranganathan has 
used it to test his theories of facet analysis, theories which have 
revolutionized classification theory and practice since the last 
war. Each edition since the first in 1933 has included significant 
modifications, and in 1957, with the fifth edition, it was decided 
to publish the scheme in two parts: Part l the ‘basic classifica- 
tion’, having sufficient detail for the general run of hooks; 
Part 2 for ‘microthought’ as found in periodical articles, patents, 
etc. The 5th and 6th (1961) editions of the scheme consist of 
only the basic classification; so far Part 2 has not yet appeared; 
it will be published in separate fascicules.* Some of these depth 
schedules have appeared as journal articles - notably in 
Library science with a slant to documentation. 


MAIN CLASSES 

The scheme uses the traditional main classes, the basic outline 
being as follows: 

a/z Generalia 

1/9 Preliminaries, e.g. 2 Library Science, 4 Journalism 
a/ii divisions for Science, Technology, Useful arts 
ASpiritual experience and mysticism 
n Fine Arts o Literature p Language 
Q. Religion r Philosophy s Psychology 

t Education U Geography v History w Politics x Economics 
y Sociology z Law 

As can be seen, the overall pattern is: Science and Technology - 
Humanities - Social sciences. 


FACET ANALYSIS 

It b here that the scheme differs markedly from other general 
schemes. All classes are comprised of simple isolates grouped as 
foci within facets and sub-facets, e.g.: 

•The 6th ed. (1963 reprint with amendments) has been used for ex- 
amples in this chapter. 
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1 P»y chotogy 

Entity facet (Child, Adolescent, etc.) 

Problem facet (Sen out taction, Cognition, Feeling, etc.) 

t Education 

Gradc/Pcrson educated facet (Pre-secondary, Secondary, 
Adult, University, etc.) 

Operations or Problem facet (Curriculum, Educational 
measurement, Management, etc.) 

{. Medicine 

Organ facet (Stoma cl), Heart, etc.) 

Problem facet (Discatc, Surgery, etc.) 

Students should not be muled by die brer ity of dte sdtemc into 
thinking that fen* specialised subjects can be catered for; in 
fact, some highly specialised compounds can be accommodated 
hy s> nihesis, .u we shall see. 

In each class the most significant facet is placed first, the next 
most significant second, and so on. The final order on the shelves 
is the resene of tliis so that an order of incuaiing speciality is 
achieved,* this is accomplbhed through the facet indicators 
(see below). 

At the head of caclt class die combination order is gi\ cn, and in 
preliminary notes to the scheme, these orders are discussed. 
The statement of combination order is always in terms of the 
fundamental categories (see page 113) -P Personality, u Matter, 
e Energy, s Space, and t Time in that order. For example, at 
the head of Class s Psychology, we find: 

» [r): [e] [as-] 

This means drat foci from the Personality facet (in dits case the 
psychological Entity - Child, Adolescent, etc.) must be placed 
first, foci from the Energy facet (in this case the Psychological 
Problem - e.g. Cognition, Reasoning, etc.) second, and further 
manifestations of the v facet, third. For example: 

Adolescence has the class number 2 in the Personality facet 

Reasoning has the class number 44 in the Energy facet 
and Uicrefore s a :44 will be the class number for Reasoning in 
adolescence. 

Again, in Class M 7 Textiles we find a combination order: 

[pj : [eJ [2p] 

Here the Personality facet p is considered to be the Fibre 
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(Cotton, Flax, Hemp, etc.) and in the Energy facet are found 
the operations (Spinning, Weaving, Carding, etc.)- In the 
Energy facet 13 stands for Carding and 2 for Spinning; in the 
Personality facet 1 stands for Cotton. Thus: 

M71 is the number for Cotton textiles 
1471 : 13 is the number for Carding cotton 
M71 :2 is the number for Spinning cotton 

and si 7:13 would stand for Carding generally, and u 7:2 for 
Spinning generally. 

Again, in Class L Medicine, the Organ facet is considered to 
be the Personality facet, and the Operations constitute the 
Energy facet In the p facet 24 is the symbol for Stomach, and 
7 is the symbol for Nervous system; in the Energy facet 4 is the 
symbol for Disease and as a second ‘round’ of the Energy applic- 
able to 4 Disease we find 7 Surgery. Thus: 

1.54 Disease 

L1 4 ; 7 Surgery 

L24 Stomach 

1.24:4 Diseases of the Stomach 

1224:4:7 Surgery of the Stomach 

L7 Nervous system 

1.7:4 Diseases of the nervous system 


NOTATION 

By now the student will have gathered that capital UtUrs are 
used for the main classes. Within the classes, roman numerals 
are used for sub-facets and foci (4 Disease, 7 Nervous system, 
etc.). The numbers are used decimally, though without any 
decimal point separator. Clearly something must be done to 
avoid confusion when, as here, the same numbers are used to 
signify foci from different facets, e.g. in Class l, 7 can mean 
Surgery (in the £ facet) or Nervous system (in the p facet). 
Without some facet indicator L 7 could mean Surgery or 
Nervous system. Ran gana than avoids such confusion by 
using a colon to indicate that the focus is from the e facet (as in 
die examples above). A comma is used to indicate a r focus in 
some cases (in the examples given it is not necessary because 
it can be assumed that a number following immediately after 
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the main class symbol is a p focus if there is no indicator). A 
focus from the Materials facet (a rare occurrence in the scheme) 
is indicated by a semi-colon. 

Space and Time are common facets, applicable throughout 
the scheme. Each used to be introduced by a point and no con- 
fusion was possible because different symbols are used : numbers 
for Space and capital letters for Time. However, the 1963 
reprint of the scheme suggests that an inverted comma be used 
to introduce the Time facet: 

IN Tv.cn lie th-century medicine 

c.2 Medicine in Great Britain 

(where N stands Cor Twentieth century and 2 for Great 
Britain). 

The combination order is always Space -Time, e.g. 

L.2*n Medicine in Great Britain in the Twentieth century. 

In the Space and Time facets, detailed specification is possible - 
particular years can be specified and also kinds of geographical 
region. 

There are also common facets for Forms, where lower-case 
letters are used, e.g. a Bibliography, c Concordance, v History. 

So far, then, we have a specified combination order and 
specified facet indicators within the compound class numbers. 
Finally, a filing order must be established. Without this, 1. 7 
might file before or after l:j, l‘n before or after i~2, and so on. 
The chosen order results in the more significant facets following 
the less significant, i.e. an order of increasing speciality. Lower- 
case letters file first,* inverted comma divisions next, point 
divisions next, then semi-colon, followed by colon, and lastly 
commas or direct foci {i.e. the p facet) : 
na Bibliographies of medicine 

n'u Nineteenth-century medicine 

l‘n Twentieth-century medicine 

Medicine in Great Britain 

i~5‘ua Bibliography of nineteenth-century British medicine 

t-a‘u Medicine in nineteenth-century Britain 

Surgery 

c-.jtj'Ma A bibliography of nineteenth-century surgery 
* Some of these, called anlmorizmg common isolates even file before the 
class number without a division, e g. La would file before l, and 
before 
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Nineteenth-century surgery 
L24a The stomach: a bibliography 

L24 The stomach 

1.24:4:7 Surgery of the stomach 

1,24:4 :7‘m Surgery of the stomach in the nineteenth century 

L24:4:7.2‘m Surgery of the stomach in nineteenth-century Britain 

The notation is basically simple — letters and numbers - but the 
use of facet indicators with no ordinal value and Greek letters 
for certain main classes complicates matters, and the attempt 
at expressiveness lengthens class numbers. However, as can be 
seen from the examples quoted, the notation is completely 
hospitable to new foci and steps or division (by the decimal 
principle) and to compounds (by synthesis of simple elements). 
There is no allowance for alternative orders, however, and in 
some cases librarians may wish to alter the facet order in certain 
classes, e.g. in Literature, where form may be thought to have 
too great a priority. 

INDEX 

The index is very economic; it does not repeat the schedules but 
simply collocates the distributed relatives: 

Heart c[p], k[p2], l[p), 32. 

This means that the concept Heart will be found as Focus 
number 32 in the p facet of Class g, in the P2 facet of Class k, 
and the p facet of Class l. 

This account of the cc has been highly simplified. In essence 
the method is indeed simple, but there are complications which 
to some extent arise from the use of the five fundamental cate- 
gories and their extensions through rounds and levels (i.e. further 
manifestations of the categories, alluded to earlier) - and, for 
English readers, in the style used by Ranganathan to elucidate 
the scheme and his use of abbreviations. But the detail should 
not obscure the fundamental advances in classification theory 
and practice underlying the scheme. 

THE SEVENTH EDITION 

The 7th edition ofee is due to appear in 1971, and Rangana- 
than has given an extensive preview in an article in Library 
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science tilth a slant la daasmntalun, cited at the end of this chapter. 
Til th0 changes reflect further developments in 
Ra^ganathan’s theoretical work on cla^.flcat. on and although 
he is at pains to stress that libranans using th ; scheme (and it 
Hely used in India) will not be faced ^ 

problems of re-classification, i. is clear that ““ dcr “‘' 
dons are envisaged. It would be out of place to elaborate on the 

rsS^SSSSSSS 

increased from 46 to >05. I his is urg y modern 

rapidity with which new disciplines £>ns eauence c f a 

world, and such growth is an m ? vltablc t ““ S scheme 
discipline-oriented scheme (though m no odie 8 how 

is Z consequence 

these Main Subjects have developed D 3 L of sub jects 

dissection, denudation, ^""“““^^Uives, e.g. 
includes a type referred to as Farm P _ several 0 f 
Natural Sciences, Humamues, ® - - n dlc 6 ,h edition, 

which had already emerged or were “ how ctrta j, 

It is difficult, however, at this stage considered Main 

subjects, e.g. Typewriting, Sho rthand, su.be ^ 
Subjects in the same sense as Commumcation, ) 
Astrophysics, and the traditional disc, plrnes. 

( 11 ) Main Subjects are a of ."'“^i.e, con- 

Subjects - subjects that are more than ‘ nJ 0 f a subject), 

cepts that can only be regards* Subjects, arranged in 

Altogether there are about 900 Basic imoje 
order of the Main Subjects, e.g- ■ 

N Fine Arts 
na Architecture 
nb Town Planning 
nc Plastic art 
nd Sculpture 

(hi) In a distinct category, ^ ^^^mpTef’Jhc 

jects are the Isolates already referred to _ r o ^ 

following are cited as bemg . a dded to Basic Subjects 

Artery. They can be compounded and add 
to form Compound Subjects. create a more 

(iv) The intention behind these changes is to 
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flexible, ‘freely faceted’ scheme, A distinction is made between 
earlier editions in which ‘the facets that go with each Basic 
Subject and their sequence are predetermined, without 
reference to various possible Compound Subjects capable of 
going with that Basic Subject’, and the 7th edition in which 
‘predetermination of the facets for all Compound Subjects 
likely to go with any Basic Subject is ruled out’. The term 
facet’ is re-defined as ‘a generic term used to denote any com- 
ponent — be it a Basic Subject or an Isolate — of a Compound 
Subject’; and it is stated that ‘above all this Version recognizes 
that facets belong to Compound Subjects and not to Basic 
Subjects’. 

(v) Notational provision for the increase in the arrays of 
classes within the Main Subjects is made by using the lower- 
case alphabet as well as numerals. This will necessitate the use 
of double inverted commas before anteriorizing common iso- 

®" a f° r a bibliography of mathematics, not Ba. 
Similarly, the zero, hitherto reserved to indicate phase relations, 
is also to be used for the formation of arrays, whilst the amper- 
sand is to be used for phase relations — e.g. s&br for a book on 
Psychology for teachers, not sobr. 

(vi) Fundamental work on the nature of many foci in the 
E nergy facets — e.g. Anatomy, Physiology, Disease, and 
Development, in the Biology and Medicine classes - has 
resulted in their being reconstituted as Matter- Property 
Isolate. These will be introduced by the semi-colon as the 

cet indicator. Thus the compound. Morphology of the cow, 
have the class number kx,3ii; 2 not KX31H2 as in the 
6th edition. (The Personality facet is always to be introduced 
by a comma, where this was - as already shown - frequently 
omitted for the first round, first level, of Personality in the 

th edition. The reason given for this change is that the longer 
notation resulting from depth classification is easier on the 
eye when broken by a facet indicator.) 


MelvU Dewey. Decimal Classification and 
Relative Index 

Fiat published in .8,6. The t 4 th edition (, 94 e) ssas the 
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■fullest'; the 15th edition (. 95 *) 

edition The 16th edition, though still shorter th 4 

wi once a^in sanded. In ! 9 6 5 the .7* e^-p^xed 
incorporating a number 

an abridged cdtuon for use m schools - now mi y 

numbers*, i.c. the maintenance of existing class nu 1 , 

new editions had been concerned m Jf nr _ aniial jon, and 
existing numbers rather than st 5 uC to suit press- 

revision had been uneven, ^tensions bang * ^ P f ^ 

ing demand and interest. Many. forty-five per cent 

-locations and in the .6* S ori/nal and 

of them were once again altered- This shows the 

often less satisfactory places m the 4 e( n ton; of an estab- 
pressure that can be brought to bear to ^ trouble 

Ushed scheme by librarians who dc .not wish g ^ ^ 
of re-classifying sccuons of their libraries to P P 
growth of knowledge. 


I7TII EDITION .... „ 

However, a bolder stand ha! I J“ ^“ “ ^ modal, the 

ru.ee . hat 'men though the total r*g****j£ ]6 , ^ 
this edition is less than half the n , -phe new 

average elfeet or each is probably ggMf; • ■ 
features can be briefly sutmnamed as U . Use 

(i) Inugng 0} subjects. Class.Sca non represented 

paring of a subject at £ concerned, is 

m it, without regard to the oas ^ ^ a book on the 

renounced. Thus, it is affirmed tha , sociology and 

sociology of dtejewa should go rn d. by atirac- 

not at 296, the number for Judaism among American 

lion’ has always been a tendency, especially among 
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librarians, and the practice had been given some support in 
the 16th edition. 

(ii) Facet analysis and synthesis. Though still an essentially 
enumerative scheme, there is in this edition a distinct trend 
towards basic analysis into simple subjects with provision for 
combining them in a preferred order. For example, in class 650 
Agriculture, it is now made clear that the citation order is to be 
Crop-Process, and notational devices allow such number- 
building as 633.155 Harvesting com (where 633.1 is com and 
the 55 has been detached from 631,55, the number for 
harvesting). Even when provision for compounding has not 
been made, there has been an attempt to suggest priority 
ordm among facets to achieve consistency and to avoid cross 
classification. In his Introduction the editor gives certain 
general rules for combination order. Beyond the broad 
Subject-Placc-Form, he suggests that ‘the following precedence 
formula is a generally reasonable and helpful one to follow, 
although it may require modification in certain places: class 
the subject by (1) kinds, (2) parts, (3) materials, (4) properties, 
(5) processes within it, (6) operations upon it, (7) agents’. 
The increasing emphasis placed on synthesis can be seen both 
in the editorial remarks and the table. Synthesis of flotation, in 
Volume Two. 

(iii) Allied to this concern with analysis and synthesis is the 
attention given to the general structure. Scope notes are 
improved and the use of black arrows to identify ‘centered 
headings’ is of great assistance in classifying and indexing. 
Again, the editor emphasizes the hierarchical structure and 
the schedules aim to demonstrate clearly the successive degrees 
of subordination. Where a subject is divided by more than one 
characteristic of division an effort has been made to spell this 
out, as for example in 373-2 where Secondary schools are 
categorized as follows: types as to control, types as to 
organization, and types as to curriculum. 

(iv) Classes that have undergone major re-casting include 
Psychology, now provided with a new schedule at 150, leaving 
130 for ‘pseudops) chology, parapsychology, occultism’. The 
common form divisions have been re-labelled Standard Sub- 
divisions in recognition of the fact that they cover more than 
forms of material, and several of them have been revised, 
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—My Ac divisions ****?*jgZ£Z SSffi 
marked improvement on the skeletal rrinQV ,i 0 f the 

fflaeWiBSSSSSs: 

phydognpUcrepou ■»* jSst develop Uiese 

-nie iOA edmon, due in i»;i. uU1 "? ““ . . p. „ rta in 
.rends and »r are pmmised some r j°r ^— “> 
areas, nolably in 3J o Ls« and 510 Madicmabcs. 

on is .nil Ac mas. ssidely used M Ae S—rd rf 

dassif.ea.ion, iln^l. m recent „ d ,hc us in 

movement toward* the lc c , , -f : nff ^cir Jtocl*. 

particular many librarians are busy > the 

The reason, for this change ™uld «*m SwSttB* to be 
ruperiorily of lc tlian m the nu d by the library 

gained through the centralized scrvic 0 f the 

of Congress. Indeed, t ought be »n^| ; *‘J d 
basic criteria of clarification L > prtK css of re- 

niA oc (see Appends), and in sshich 

classification u a rcllecuon ^ whcie die dictionary 

classification i* generally held m subject approach, 

ca.ologuc is Ac main ^ “S“. a "SeMns 

classification being regaided as blue mo 
device. . has continued, 

The initial success ofoc vvasimmc c ^ huncIrcd >C an 
despite its relatively slight decline, g rcC cption was 
of it, existence. The enthusiasm of ^ features in 
probably due to its uniqueness and to the toiiow g 
particular: . , npw : dca to overcome the dis- 

(i) relative location: then a ne rocrva tion of certain 
advantages of ‘fixed location , i-C. 

shelves for set subjects ; . r rireimal notation ; 

(ii) Ae simplicity and hospitably o ^ ^ OTpto j«d 

(iii) the relative index -always • g . 

by Dewey as one of its most important f 

Its continuing use is largely due to. 
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{*) *ts being firmly established in so many libraries; 

(ii) its permanent revision organization established in the 
Library of Congress ; 

(iii) its use in schemes of centralized cataloguing such as 
bnb and Wilson; 

(iv) the continuing lack of a general scheme sufficiently 
excellent to convince librarians of the need for re-classifying 
their stocks. 

Clearly there are advantages in adopting a scheme in general 
use — not only because of the consequent benefits of centralized 
cataloguing (see Chapter 20) but also for stock revision 
purposes, cooperative book acquisition, and so on. 

Inevitably a scheme planned nearly a hundred years ago is 
bound to have its limitations. Over such a period of time even 
the basic structure of knowledge will undergo significant 
changes and it is hardly to be expected that even the most 
thorough revision will satisfactorily cope with the un- 
precedented growth of knowledge during this period and the 
increasing subject complexity of documents. Despite the 
improvements in the 17th edition, the scheme has been held 
back for years by the old policy of ‘integrity of numbers’ 
referred to above, the effects of which are not likely to be 
quickly mitigated. And it has to be recognized that the very 
popularity of the scheme will always act as a brake on the most 
radical editorial team. 

In the following notes reference is made to both the 16th and 
17th editions as both are widely used in libraries today. 


MAIN CLASSES 

As the notation used is one of decimal numerals, there are ten 
primary divisions, but in fact the first hundred divisions give a 
better impression of the major divisions of the scheme. The 
basic outline is as follows: 

000 Generalities (including Bibliographies and Library 
racncc); too Philosophy (including Psychology); 200 
Kehgion; 300 Social sciences (e.g. Political science. Econo- 
mics, Law, Education, Commerce); 400 Language; 500 
Pure sciences (e.g. Mathematics, Physics, Chemistry, 
Biology); 600 Technology (including Medical sciences, 
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Recreation) ; 800 literature; 900 Geography and u ry 
and related disciplines. , „ . _ . 

aiUalim is limited in certain punt of the scheme, S- 

621.3; Chemistry 5l o-Chcmica! technology «*>) , 

(iii) Economic! 330 -Commerce 380 - iiminca 5 • 

(iv) Building! feo-Awhilceture 7»- ^ anQIluI!cs> 

Within lomc of these mam classes there following 

eg. note the placing of Printing and Publishing » tiic lowing 

Tiohiaineat, Office 

publishing and related activities), 65 * s rt j cu j ar |y 
Tliere are tome examplci of dated co oca , 
obvioua one being the placing of r.jchology a Glaa. 

(Philosophy). r /t/oiafit« Thus Bibliography at 

Tliere arc a few examples ol olUmMUti- .jicy un 

010 allows for collocation 1 of subject hibiogr p^ ^ ^ collcct 
be placed witli subject; Biography 9 1 (cIevMt subjects 

all biographies or they can be place prc f errc d in the 

associated with the person (the latter g P 
17th edition). 


The index b detailed and -lame he- H £ 

collocating dbtributed relatives. Tiic fo ow S 
index to the 16th edition is typical: 

Ships 614.B64 

Accident prevention oftfi 22 

Canal iraiuportaiion 3 • 

Construction and engineering 3- 
Naval science 

Ocean transportation 3 /■ » • of 

(Incidentally tbit is a S 00 * 1 ?!“‘"|°“ neScd^from many 
placing such concretes as Ships wl docs not 

viewpoints in one document.) In general the 
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wastefully repeat divisions found in the scheme itself e.g. there 
are few numbers in the 8oo’s to be found at the index entry 
Literature. 

We have seen that two features of the 17th edition are the 
stress placed on the ‘integrity of subjects’ and the development 
of synthesis. Each of these underlines the need {always there, 
of course, though often ignored) to classify by the schedules 
rather than the index. In an attempt to force users to adhere 
to this basic rule the editors of the 1 7th edition pruned the 
index by omitting many ‘minor* headings, referring the user 
to relevant broad terms and the schedules. Clearly, the more 
synthetic the scheme, the simpler the index (as illustrated by 
cc), but the mixed nature of dc creates difficulties in indexing 
and some of the simplifications did little more than involve the 
user in unnecessary searching. For example, the index entry 
Mysticism has the following subdivisions: 

Religion 

General works 291.14 (a misprint for 291.42?) 
see also Religious experience 
Under Religious experience we find: 

General works 291.42 
see also other spec. Tel. 

The schedules at 291.42, Religious experience, have the scope 
note: Mysticism, conversion, asceticism, self-discipline’. Specific 
gions cm often be divided like 291, so 294.542 stands for 
Hmdu religious experience (including mysticism). 

far so good - though why the user should make the journey 
- m "ystoas m to Religious experience in the index is not 
dear as the latter makes no mention of Mysticism. 
However, the point here is that the reference See also other spec. 

‘ , w ? rk Properly only if there is consistency in the 

schedules -i.e. if each religion is divided like 29142. This could 
be assumed m a folly analytico-synthetic scheme, but the fact 
J* 1 ? DC J^ ierc are exceptions - e.g. Mysticism in Judaism 
is at 290.71 To cover such exceptions additional index entries 
are required, e.g. ; 

Religious experience - Judaism 298.71 
As a result of the complaints received on publication a new 
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index based on that of the i6tl. edition and appropriately 
modified, was distributed to users. 


FACET ANALYSIS 

Dewey was always aware of the necessity for 
for coinpound specification and he was yean ahead of tatune 
in making some notational pn.tns.on fcr l to ( b ^ 
However the complementary measure of prehmtn jy t > 
of subjects into simple elements capable ° thl . g sc heme is still 
combined was generally unrecognized, turd the schem 
fundamentally enumerative of compound. . a f 

As we have seen, the t ? th edition ” lh ' f^Cng 

synthesis, and this “ e " dcnt * j^evSof education isolated 
extracts. In the 16th edition we find levels oleduc 
(e.g. 37a Elementary), but there is also the sequence 

37 1 Teaching, school organisation, etc. (The Operations face ) , 

S” ^josssstisss. 

Level of education facet). 

This has been revised in the 1, th, edinon mgi-Ftceden«m 

the level of education facet: Admissio . t t 2i6 

education is placed with Elementary educaUon at 372 

(the final a . 6 being taken from 371.216- Admiss, on 
in general). 

Again, in the 16th edition we hnd. 

School health; . . , compound due to the 

Physical education in schools [p 

^introduedon of the Subject 

,ion of the Level of education facet). 

In the 17th edition physical education in elementary 
goes with Elementary schools at 372- >• of division and 

The successive application of chara charactensUC 

consequent enumeration of compou n f the exceptions to 
of much of dc. One of the most exemplary of the ex p 


37>-7 
37 1 -73 
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this is to be found in Class 400, Language, where essentially the 
Problem facet is outlined at 420 (covering such subjects as 
Etymology, Grammar, etc.) and each problem can be applied 
to most of the languages in the Language facet 430/499. 

The inevitable results of this enumeration and limited analysis 
are, apart from the lengdi of schedules: 

(i) Many simple subjects and compounds cannot be specified 
(because not all of the latter can ever be listed). For example, 
in Class 800 (16th ed.), in some respects a good example of 
analysis, the Literary period facet has not been isolated, nor 
is there any General period facet of any consequence in dc, 
and therefore it is impossible to specify, for example, the simple 
subject Literature, 1837-1900, or the compound English 
literature, 1837-1900. But the compound English drama, 
*83 7- 1900 can be specified because it is enumerated (and in 
fact Period can be specified under any Form, but not elsewhere). 
There is some improvement in the 17th ed. where, at 8og, 
divisions .01-.04 C£in be used for historical periods, though 
specification is limited to the periods listed in the Table of 
Standard Subdivisions. See page 150 for further examples.* 

. gu material is scattered. In the example quoted above 

(16th ed.) the teaching of a particular subject (Physical 
education) in elementary schools is separated from the 
teaching of other subjects in elementary schools at 372.3-372.8. 
n the 17th edition, despite the implicit rule that the Level of 
education facet takes precedence, we find at 376 (Education 
° 3 P* ace ^ or education of women lay level’ - e.g. 
37 -63 Secondary. (However, this could be justified on the 
grounds that special categories of education take precedence 
over level.) 

(iii) Cross classification is likely. For example, at 372.8 (under 
Uementary schools) in the 16th edition any subject taught in 
elementary schools can be classified - and therefore the subject 
Physical education could be placed here, with the risk of 


MW L 1 * 51102 ** cam PO'^ds is frequently found. Thus at 

383/388 (16th ed.) there are divisions for Railway transport. Road trans- 
V . .’ , , 5 “ no P 1 *" for Transport. At 757 -4/-6 (17th ed.) there 

M “ S Women’s portra^* etc, hit there is no 

haringto stand fo^ST 5 ’ *** 757 {lium2a fi S ura and ^ P“**> 
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having material on the tame .object in two places: here and a, 
,,, * I„ the 17th edition there I. a place for Public 

4 * Lh in *■ S^s 2 r“« 323 S r„d 

a scries of drvtstons at 373 - 3“-9 for SecorrrliLry 
schools by continent, country, and kcdtty-h« “ «“ 
indication of how to deal with a document on State schoo bur 
England. Again, Public libraries ^ ,he c lassifier to 

Cataloguing can be found at 025.4 bu libraries? 

do with a document on Catalogomg in pubhc Ubranes r 
Whenever a compound is not listed a ^ 

compound can be^placed 

comprise it, and unless the catalogu erheme often 

cross classification is inevitable. However, ^ g 30 

contains instructions to assist here: for P * Wheat 

Agriculture (16th ed.). Harvesting “ 3 ’J wheat 

633.11, and though the ^^^unds with 

cannot be specified we arc told to pla P , ?t h 

Crop rather than Operarion (As tndi^a! >ov e^ ^ 

edition has provided rtumbcr-bmldang confusing. 

(iv) The order of facets (schedule odor) ujrtqmj J 
For example, in Class 200 Rehgion ( >6* 

Christian Church (262 Church ‘ ‘ ur , h f nd parish 

264 Ritual, 265 Sacraments, etc.) but Ch du | cs of 

administration is at 254, Pastor ( » has been 

minister, priest, etc.) 253, ^tSe'AthediSn, but UtUe 
some attempt to clanfy this area in 7 ^ ^ accom _ 

basic improvement is to be seen.) ? n Qf p ro bl e m, 

modates various types of ? CFIementary, etc.), 

372J374 accommmlaK Grade of Educa on ( EducJ|Iml of 

375 returns to Problems ( Cur " culu “'' A 7 ,, 8 returns to 
women (other special groups are 37 9 ■ a Q Ration 
Grade (Higher education) and 379 ^ed^order is 

problem (Education and state). Ag , rr e0Era phy, 920 
found in Class 9 oo: 900 General ^90 SShLV 
Biography, 930 Ancrent history, 94 199 ^ Problem/ 

However, there is a general tendency P oper a- 
Operation facet before the others (e.g. _,„. ce< i e Crop 

tions such as Harvesting, Irri g‘‘ u °°* * in an order of 

facet) and this is generally regarded as resulting 
increasing speciality. 
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Combination order 

(a) In. enumerated compounds. It is impossible to generalize 
about these as they do not follow a consistent pattern. (It 
should be remembered, however, that in the Introduction to 
the 17 th edition the editor has suggested a basic citation order 
to be followed as a general guide.) 

(b) In synthesis. The amount of number-building possible is 

much reduced in the 15th and 16th editions -and is in fact, 
confined to the common subdivisions (form, place, period) and 
to the instructions in the scheme 'divide like . . .* (for an 
example of the latter see page 151). The common subdivisions 
precede at 01/09 the special subdivisions of a subject in the 
approximate order: Form of presentation - Period - Place. 
For example (notation according to 16th ed.): 

360.2 Handbook to social welfare 

360.3 Encyclopaedia of social welfare 

360.904 Social welfare twentieth century 

360.942 Social welfare in Great Britain 

360.942082 Social u elfare in Great Britain in the twentieth century 

361.5 Disaster relief 

etc. 


NOTATION j 

Pure - numerals used decimally, with a point separator after 
the third place. Three figures at least are used: too, 200, 250, 
etc., not x, 2, etc. 

Hospitality. The decimal notation allows virtually complete 
hospitality to new foci and steps of’-division, but the notation 
is less hospitable to compounds. As already pointed out the 
amount of synthesis possible is much reduced in the later 
editions. Up to the 14th edition it was always possible to join 
any two class numbers by the use of 0001, e.g. 532.000162 
(Fluid mechanics for engineers) and although this was a 
cumbersome device it was better than nothing. Now, despite 
the improvements in the 17th edition, many compounds cannot 
be specified, e.g. Portrait painting in oils (Oil painting 75**45, 
Portraits 757). 

Standard subdivisions (01/09) can be used at any point in the 
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scheme (as shown in die above example). They cover co mmon 
approaches to a subject (philosophy) and forms of P ra ““°” 
(encyclopaedias, periodicals) as weU as P»ods of ££ 
Although the common period divisions have been ter 
die 17th edidon they allow only limited speaf.caMn -omtr^ 
the hospitality of ODO here. Place divisions have been removed 

to a separate Area tabic -see above. , crhedules 

•fliri* Kk , . . .• is a frequent instruction in the schedules, 
allowing compound subjects to be specified, e.g. 

338 Production 

^ S ^de g ^»^, Momr^ide iadmuy: 

338.476393 (where 6393 “ .“‘“.S 
IngfneeXg class .0 represent Motor vehicles). 


Again 

823 


English fiction 823.91 stands 

The notation is frequently expressive: 

600 Technology 

& "Tpphtfphyrirs (MecbanicaJengineering) 

Power derived from liquids 


621.21 *¥*«* 

Because of this expressiveness, the use of that the 

cumbersome synth^is (‘divide like . - 4 oo 

notation is badly apportioned (e.g. 2 Science and 

Language have L much mom as *e a* 

Technology), the notation is lengthier tnan old 

6,0.73 Nursing, . 5 o..95 “1^ etc. How- 

Testament, 227 Epistles, 419 Non-ver ““ a „d the 

ever its simplicity - through the use of DU f this defect 
lack of non-ordinal signs - helps to compensate for tins 
to some extent. ^ 

Mnemonics. Clearly literal mnemonics are D ° l always 

use of certain numerals (airly regularly, thougn 


Water wheels 
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consistently, throughout the scheme {c.g. -42 for British Isles, 
-03 for Encyclopaedias, and in special sections, c.g. in 
literature: 1 for Poetry, 2 for Drama, etc.) has an important 
mnemonic value. 


Universal Decimal Classification 

udc was first introduced as a result of the Brussels Conference 
on Bibliography in 1895; the work was carried out by the old 
iib and the first edition (in French) appeared in 1905. The aim 
was to create a scheme more suitable than any existing at the 
time lor the classification of specialized pamphlets, articles, 
abstracts, and so on -and particularly for such materials in 
the fields of science and technology, d c was used as a basis for 
the new scheme. 

Since 1905 several versions of the scheme have appeared, 
e.g. 2nd edition (again in French), 1927-33, 3rd edition 
(German), 1934-53. The 4th edition (English) was started in 
1943 but i* still not complete; however, an abridged English 
version was issued in 1948 (3rd edition of this 1961).* In 
addition to full and abridged editions (and, more recently, 
intermediate editions), individual classes have been separately 
issued — e.g. (in English) education, building, mineralogy. 
After the 1914-18 war fid became responsible for the central 
organization of udc and various national bodies, in this country 
the British Standards Institution, have assumed responsibility 
for their own editions. Revision is constantly in progress, 
though the international nature of the scheme makes it a slow 
process at times, fid regularly publishes Extensions and corrections 
to UDC and what are known as ‘P-notes’ - working documents 
circulated among those actively engaged in the process of 
revision. 

udc is used by an increasing number of special libraries 

roughout the world and also in many published biblio- 
graphies, e.g. riba Catalogue, Index bibliographicus, Aslib booklist, 

clncal engineering abstracts, etc. Its popularity can be attributed 
to its ospitality to specialized compound subjects and to the 
usual advantages arising from standardization. Moreover, the 

* This version has been used for the examples in this chapter. 
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notadon permits a variety of combmatton orders 

below), frequently allowing any lrbrary to 

most suited to its partieular purposes - dearly aoa^tage 

and one not found to the same extent m the otta general 

schemes. No general scheme is more sutted to the needs of 

special libraries, especially those m scrence and technology. 


MAIN CLASSES 

The basic outline is still that or DC -see the Outlh » ofnw* 
divisions that prefaces the scheme. Tsvo modriicanons are un 
mediately apparent: the confinement of Psycho ogy ° 59-9 
and HistVto 93/99- Thu, to some extent ^ scl.e^stjihj 
the weaknesses of DC in its mam class order ( JL - d 
Economics, Commerce, and Business and of 
Literature, for example) - though in fact the duadv “™ f 
been minimized by more careful defimuon of tk 
o\ erlapping classes, and in tile case of Language a 
Literature suggestions arc given for their am 3 gam 
Recently a decision has been taken to vacate Class 4. 


INDEX 

UDC like DC has a detailed relative index which 
on collocating distributed relatives rather than repca g 
necessarily the divisions of the classification (con ras 
for example). 


FACET ANALYSIS 

It is in this respect that udc differs so greatly from ^ ^c. 
content of most classes has been radically revised, n j 

has been pruned and many classes are now mai y co 
of simple elements, rather than enumerated compounds. . 
accounts for the comparative brevity of the sc e • 
abridged British version has some 119 pag“ ® . 

itself, yet despite this many more compound su 
specified than by the much larger dc. The ^ 

Geography, Biography, and History classes are P^hap® 
best examples of this - three pages in all. Note also 
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divisions prefacing Gass 62 and similar analysis of fundamental 
concepts at Gass 3. 

Facets are more clearly distinguished. For example, Gass 37 
(Education) has been reorganized so that the Problem facet is 
confined to 371 (e.g. .1 Management, .2 School organization, 
.3 Methods of instruction, etc.) whilst 372/378 cover Grade 
and type of institution, and 379 the State and education. In 
many subjects the Problem facet is isolated at the ‘o’ divisions — 
e.g. in 669 Metallurgy .046 stands for Heating processes, .05 
for Fundamental processes, and each of these divisions can be 
applied to any of the metals listed in 669. r/. 9 simply by 
adding the .0 number. 

Combination order. The notation allows many alternatives here, 
and the librarian must spend time carefully working out the 
facet order best suited to his needs - for example, in Gass 8 
(Literature) the Form, Period, and Language facets can be 
combined in any order. 

NOTATION 

Basically pure -decimal numbers as in dc. The three-figure 
base is dropped: 

5 Science, 51 Mathematics, 52 Astronomy, etc. 

The nought is sometimes added with special meaning (e.g. 
3 Social sciences, 30 Sociology). The decimal point is used more 
freely as a separating device, e.g. : 

69 Building industry 
69.00 Building practice, procedure 
69.001.3 Building specifications 
Hospitality. As with dc the decimal system allows virtually 
infinite hospitality to new foci and steps of division. 

The provision for number-building (synthesis) is greatly 
increased and this, along with the initial analysis of simple 
elements, allows extensive specification of compound subjects. 
It is in this respect that udc differs so radically from and is 
such an advance on dc. 

Number-building is possible through the use of the devices 
listed in Table of Auxiliaries. The more important of these are as 
follows : 
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(0 Colon. This is the most widely used device for it allows die 
linking of any two or more class numbers. For example 338 
stands for Industrial economics and 62 for Engineering and 
therefore 338:62 for Economics of the engineering industry. 
Highly specialized compound subjects can be built up in this 
way, e.g. Science in the curriculum of secondary schools: 
373*5 : 37*- 2, 4 : 5 (where 373.5 means Secondary schools, 
371.214 Curriculum, 5 Science). However it becomes cumber- 
some (see die udc symbols on British Standards). Any 
combination order is possible and as we have already pointed 
out the librarian must decide on a preferred order so as to 
avoid cross classification. If necessary, added entries can be 
made under parts of the compound, e.g. for the aboic an 
added entry could be filed with Curriculum: 371.214:5:373.5* 
- though this { rotation oj entries) can become very expensive and 
generally only one entry is made, the subject index isolating 
other elements in the usual way, e.g. 

Sdencc: Curriculum: Secondary schools 373-5:371-214:5 
Curriculum: Secondary school* 373.5:371.214 

Secondary schools: Education 373-5 

(For an account of such indexing methods see Chapter 9). 
Each of tile following can be added to any class number: 

(ii) (o . . .) Form of presentation, e.g. 

621.38(03) Encyclopaedias of electronic* 

54(°9 1 j History of chemistry 

(«») (l/O) Plac e, e.g. 

369.4(430) Youib movements in Germany 
Note the special numbers here for physical features (mountains, 
seas, rivers, etc.) and zones, compass points, and so on. 

(iv) *. . .’ Time, e.g. 

8 — 1' 1 9’ Twentieth century drama 
Note the numbers for seasons (spring, summer, etc.), frequency 
(weekly, monthly, etc.) and so on. The time divisions are a 
great improvement on d c in that they allow specification freely 
* The order could remain constant, underlining showing the filing posi- 
tion, e g, 373-5:371^14:5. 
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and in detail. The system used allows even a particular day 
to be specified: 

‘1962.4.4’ 4th April, 1962. 

(v) 00. Point of view, e.g. 

629.118.2.001.4 Motor cycle tests (where .001.4 stands for 
Testing) 

There are also special auxiliaries for use with particular classes. 
These are listed with the relevant classes and are indicated by 
the use of a dash (-) or .0. 

The notation is not brief- due to the poor allocation of the 
notational base (cf. d c) and the maintenance of expressiveness 
in many parts of the schedules. When already lengthy 
numbers are synthesized by the colon the resulting class 
number is often well over twelve digits. Some of the auxiliary 
devices are rather cumhersome, e.g. the Time divisions. 

Though basically simple - numerals with a point separator - 
the use of colons, brackets, .00, and other divisions each with 
their special indicators reduces comprehensibility. Moreover 
such devices have not always an ordinal value and so order is 
not immediately apparent. In practice an order has been 
created - colon files before (o . . .) which in tum files before 
'. . etc. 


H. E. Bliss. A Bibliographic Classification 

This is the result of a lifetime’s effort. Theoretical principles 
on which the work is based are recorded in The organisation of 
knowledge , 1929, and The organisation of knowledge in libraries, 
t 933 ' A preliminary version of the scheme appeared in 1935 
(2nd edition 1936): A system of bibliographic classification. Apart 
from the basic theories underlying classification. Bliss was 
particularly interested in defining and tracing the relation- 
ships between areas of knowledge, and there are many useful 
notes on the content of specific subjects in the works mentioned 
above as well as the introductions to the volumes of the final 
scheme. The superior order of main subjects in the B c is largely 
due to this effort. 
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UMN CLASSES 

^^J3££53£5 

preliminary icltcoutiialion, but the tubtlety u lost. 

•v Philomphy and general science 

. S=r?S?35=aw 

industrial- _ 

e/o Life sciences (biology. Bouny, Zoology)- d , ology) . 
til Science of Man (Anthropology. «■*“*• "£'3 on 

J/I Social sciences (in dw bravdesl sense, .. 

Society, e.g. Education, 1 l»t«y. F P ,„e, 

Religion, Law, Econom.ca, Aru-Uselol 
Literature). 

Collocation or related subjccti can ^ ^““ppiioa- 

SM&S «s^-5 

m/o vs here various aspects of social Jj u u. c from one to 

“I t.^un;^>bMcine>rt S c,.o.ogy> 
Education. .. , there arc the 

Apart from the main classa out c jn’many ways to 
Anterior numeral clouts 1/9 wludiMftopo (Reading- 

the Generalia classes in other schema T1 .» Ji 

room collecuons) eaters for g< = holographies, 

dictionaria, atlases, gazetteers, y . . a ^heme for 

special collections - its aim being P lk brary; Class 2 
reference collections kept apart from bibliography and 

provida an alternative special sc 1 pcriodicals special 

librarianship; Class 5“ from that of Uic usual 

collection. Note that the aim difle . . collections is 

Generalia class in that a senes ° \ m , ny D f these so 

envisaged. There are alternative piaotngs for many 
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that the contents can be accommodated in the main classifica- 
tion a/z if required. 

Altematices. bc is unique in the number of alternative locations 
provided for. For example, many of the applied sciences and 
technologies can be classified with the respective sciences or 
together with the arts, e.g. Applied botany in Class f (Botany) 
or with %va (Agriculture); bibliographies may be distributed 
or kept together, as may the law of special subjects and also 
biography. And within many classes alternatives are frequently 
found, for example, in Class itu/uz Medicine, surgery of 
particular organs can be classified with the Diseases of the 
organ or with Surgery (hs). This latter is an example of 
alUmalii :t combination order within a class (i.e. Organ — Problem 
or Problem - Organ) and there are many other examples, the 
chief being the alternative ‘modes’ allowed under Class w/y 
Language and literature, where in Schedule 5b four modes are 
outlined; for example, by Mode 1 all works by and about a 
particular author may be grouped together regardless of form, 
the authors filing alphabetically, but by Mode 2 individual 
authors are scattered according to a classification by period 
and form. Obviously each library using bc must dedde very 
carefully which alternatives it is going to use and then abide by 
its decision, or cross classification will result. 


INDEX 

The index is a relative index and occupies the whole of 
Volume Four. It is longer than it need be because Bliss tends 
to list the divisions of a subject already collocated in the 
classification, e.g. 

Anatomy, Hu man hd 

Applied HDB 
External hoc 
Practical hdb 
Regional bdn 
Special hon 

Ail entries except the first are unnecessary b eca use they simply 
repeat the subdivisions at hd in the scheme. Other examples 
can be easily found by the student (e.g. see index entries under 
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Museums, Building, Forestry, etc.). Thu is not only wasteful: 
U ZTl» Ute into difficult to use. More ss.ll bc^ffiu 
subject belote (see section, on the Indcetotheehuulted 
catalogue in Cl, after 9). Despite ta W h “ ‘ 
somethnes not indexed; for example, there are no 

the terms Backward, Deficient, Handicapped, Mental defiaM^ 

Mentally deficient - despite the fact that Oass J J 

to the teaching of Deficient, llanduapped, etc. . . . dul dren^ 

nor are any of these term, found as subduanoju mlaunglo thu 
das. under the term Children or Childhood m the mdex. 


FACET ANALYSI* 

(i) In man, e/as tes -D/eeet, use eare/u/j, 
itpjalt nni mlhm eaei tie/«i ere luUd unlit* J 

compounds. Examples: 

lary) 

‘ Type of DW face. (e.g. . 

if / s tt Procedure and organization &ccu 

Witnesses, »c»c- Courts) , ^ English and 

IT/.Y Country beet - bw of nations otter than wig 
American which take precedence at se 
ijek (Civil engineering) Wooden structures, 

uen/uet Structures facet (e.g. uep 

uei- S tone structures) UEV - Office 

UEU/uey Type of constmcuon beet ^g- 
buildings) - 

uf/ufy Materials beet (e.g. ura- Lime) 

(ii) //ottrrrr, lAr analjsisis net ^Education 

fl« enumerated. For example, in Ute Fro differences, diag- 
there b a dass ,0 for Pupils and studen «-*»“« 

nosu and guidance - sshtch, apart fr . unru ly children ; 

has such compounds as Conduct problems m unruly 
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in Class jl Elementary education, there is jlr- M ethods 
(Basketry, Clay modelling, etc.). 

(iii) Sometimes simple elements are not isolated. For example, in 
iim/hz (Medicine) there is no Organ facet to accommodate 
documents treating of particular organs from a variety of 
standpoints; thus a book on the Kidney must be placed with 
Anatomy, or Diseases, or Surgery, etc. Where the basic 
analysis is thus insuflicicnt, repetition in the schedules is found; 
thus, under the various divisions in Medicine (Anatomy, 
Diseases, etc.) organs have to be enumerated. 

(iv) Division is not always exhaustive. For example, in the Types 
of building facets in Civil engineering (uek/ufy) and Architec- 
ture (va/vd) the listing of types seems almost arbitrary. On the 
other hand, in some parts of the schedules, e.g. in the Biological 
sciences, minute subdivision is found. 

(v) Facet order (schedule order) sometimes leaves much to be desired. 
For example, in Education, the Person and grade facet is 
arranged thus: 

jt/ju Elementary 
JN Secondary 
jo Vocational 
j P Industrial 
j £ Education of women 
jr/js Higher education 
jt Professional schools and colleges 
ju Adult education 

(vi) Combination order is frequently though not always , indicated. 
For example, in Education, the order is Grade - Country - 
Problem, e.g. Guidance at evening high schools in New York 
state: jNwbc, mg (where jnw stands for Evening high schools, 
be New York state, and mg Guidance). Again in class ts 
(Insurance) the order is: Type of insurance - Problem, e.g. 
tss stands for Life insurance and ,v for Lapsed policies and 
therefore tss,v means lapsed policies in life insurance. As we 
have already pointed out, alternative combination orders are 
often allowed. 

NOTATION 

(i) Notation is mixed: the base consists of the anterior numeral 
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elutes (1/9 ) and the main classes (a/z). Lmver-case leueisare 
used for rauntry divisions, and numerak are ugii* to 
divisions. Commas are frequently used as facet ‘” d 
the examples above) and the dash (-) * used to synthesue 
elements from different mam classes. ,- m ent 

(U) The long base and the generally careful apporUottment 
of the notation results in brmly of notation, e.g. n out Wire 
top* in mechanical engineering; UTHJ Water paints m rntenor 
house decoration. However, the use of numerals an ' “PP' ““ 
lower-case letters and commas and dashes sometimes results in 
not-easily comprehensible symbols, e.g. 

jpoj7 Miscellanies on industrial education in Turkey 

Ja „a,VZA 3 SSnr of the Association of Untan., Women in 
America 

Brevity is also assisted by the notation’s being non-express.ve, 

e.g. 

hnp Therapeutics . _ 

iinpa Administration of medicines 

hnpb Internal 

hnpc Oral 

(hi) Confusion may arise through the use of the numerals 
o and i and the letters o and I. . . r -i a tive filing 

(iv) Order it ml always extent, e-6- ” B , B]iss fails to give 
order for letters, numerals, commas, d 

definite guidance on this point. notation means 

(v) Hospitality. The use of ^“"division, 

virtually complete hospitality to new fix mmuounds - 

However, there is not complete hospi V ° ^ not isolated 

as we have already seen some simple el ^th the 

and in some cases compounds are enumerated, wi 

ln In fcct^pecificatSn of compounds is Hrgeiyaehteved^rough 

the use of the Systematic Schedules, J^eduks are an 

not allow full freedom of synthesis. other schemes 

extension of the 'common subdivisions ^ inclusion: a 

but they do not follow the principle to g 1 - D i e elements 
completely faceted classification composed or simple 
combinable according to preferred or ers. 
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Some of the schedules arc of general application; these 
correspond largely to the common subdivisions in other 
schemes: 

Schedule i {1/9) —basically form divisions (e.g. 2 Bibliography, 
6 Periodicals) 

Schedule 2 (a/z) -geographical divisions (e.g. e England) 
Schedule 3 (, a/, z)- Language, nationalities divisions (e.g. pr 
English) 

Schedule 4 (a/z) - Period divisions (e.g. r Twentieth century) 

Altogether there are over forty Systematic Schedules (including 
the special extensions of the twenty-two numbered schedules) 
and the rest are of special application only, i.e. they are to be 
used only in specified classes. In fact many of these correspond 
to particular facets in certain classes, e.g. Schedule 20a is 
essentially a Problem facet for use with Insurance (see example 
on page 160). 

Although Bliss has this extensive system of number-building, 
he still lists many compounds. For example the dash ( — ) 
allows linking of subjects from different parts of the schedules 
but we find INC Psychology for lawyers. Similarly period 
divisions are enumerated under Art and Literature for 
example, in place of Systematic Schedule 4. 

(vi) Mnemonics. Bliss uses a number of literal mnemonics, e.g. 
a 1. Logic, am Mathematics, ua Agriculture, ue Engineering. 
The numeral (Form) subdivisions and the lower-case (Geo- 
graphical) divisions also have mnemonic value, but the other 
symbols are used with various meanings. Mnemonics are not 
achieved at the cost of order. 

bc is published by H. W. Wilson, New York. Unfortunately 
it has for years lacked adequate revision arrangements and is 
now seriously out of date. There is a British Committee for 
the Bliss Classification and a Journal, Bliss Bulletin , in which 
revisions of parts of the schedules have appeared, but little 
financial backing. However, with the help of a research grant, 
a new edition is at present being prepared at the Poly- 
technic of North London School of Librarianship. 
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Library of Congress Classification* 

Although the Library of Congress was founded in 1800, the 
detailed classification scheme in present use was largely 
instigated by Herbert Putnam, Librarian of Congress, r8gg- 
1939, and most of the scheme appeared between 1899 and 
1920. Each main class is separately published. The schedule 
for Law first appeared in 1969, others have gone through 
several editions and in some cases supplementary revised 
schedules have been issued. Though designed for a large single 
library, it has been adopted by other libraries in different parts 
of the world and, as was pointed out in the section on do above, 
its popularity is increasing. 

Several features — the separate publication of classes and the 
lack of common subdivisions for instance - stem from the fact 
that the Library is organized on a subject department basis and 
to a large extent the main classes can be viewed as separate 
special schemes, though incorporating the same fundamental 
principles and practices. 

It has been frequently said that, because die classification 
scheme was based on a large existing book stock, the scheme 
has a greater ‘literary warrant’ than schemes based on 
theoretical principles. It is difficult to understand what exactly 
is meant by this, though there are parts of the scheme which 
show a particular awareness of special categories of literature, 
e.g. in Class th there is a section for books on Heating and 
ventilating, preceding the schedules for these subjects con- 
sidered separately. Again, in many parts of the scheme com- 
pounds are enumerated which could have been conceived only 
after a careful study of the book stock, c.g. the schedules under 
authors in the Literature class. Nevertheless, a scheme using 
simple elements based on literary warrant will cater for com- 
pounds as required with even greater success. 


MAIN CLASSES 

The traditional disciplines are chosen as the main classes; 

• The following editions of the various classes have been used in this 
chapter: Gass «, 3rd ed. 1 950 ; Gass £, 3rd ed. 195 1 ; Class p, 1928; Class s, 
3rd ed. 1950; Class s, 3rd ed. 1948; Class t, 4th ed. 1948. 
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A General 

B Philosophy and Religion 

c/F History c Geography, Anthropology 

11 Social sciences j Politics k Law l Education 

vi Music n Fine arts p Language and literature 

q, Science r Medicine s Agriculture t Technology 

u/v Military and naval science 

2 Bibliography 

It should be remembered that in so far as the classes represent 
separate subject departments, to that extent collocation is 
irrelevant in the broad classes. Bliss has criticized it as showing 
no great degree of collocation, e.g. Logic and Mathematics are 
separate, as arc Geology, Astronomy, and Geography; also 
many sciences arc separated from their fundamental techno- 
logies, and though Language and Literature are found at class 
p, within this class the Language and Literature of major 
tongues are separate (e.g. English language at PE, English 
literature at pr). 

INDEX 

There is no general index to the whole scheme. Indexes to 
individual classes collocate distributed relatives: 

Finance: Banking no 1501 — 3540 
Crime hv 6763 — 71 

Crises hb 3731.117 

Railroad he 2331 — 71 

but they can also be wasteful, repeating sequences found in 
the classification : 

Banking: Collections ho 136 — g 
Dictionaries uo 150 
Directories HO 65 — 96 
Periodicals ho i — 51 

The lack of a complete index to the scheme is a serious 
weakness. 

FACET ANALYSIS 

lc is more enumerative than any other major general scheme. 
Even common form divisions are not found applicable to the 
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whole scheme. There is some capacity for synthesis as we shall 
see, but it is limited. As examples of enumeration study the 
following : 

hd Economic history and conditions: here there is an enurne* 
rated list of industries (contrast DC -see example on 
page 15 1). 
r Medidne: 

kc Internal medicine - 254 Neoplasms 

280 Neoplasias - by organ alpha- 
betically, e.g. r C280. B7 Brain 
rd Surgery — 645 Neoplasms 

663 Neoplasms of the Brain 

l Education 

LB 1572 - Elementary- curriculum enumerated 
lb 1628 - Secondary - curriculum enumerated 
p Language and Literature 

pa 4413 34-—Sophocles- divisions enumerated include editions, 
translations, criticisms, biography, 
philosophy, treatment of topics (philo- 
sophy, religion, etc.). (Similar treatment 
is found under ail authors of note.) 

Frequently form, period, and country divisions are enumerated, 
e.g.: 

r Medicine 

Periodicals by country, e.g. 31 English periodicals 
History by country, e.g. 486—489 Great Britain 
Directories by country, e.g. 713.29 Great Britain 
Medical education by country, e.g. 772 Great Britain 
etc, 

(Many similar divirions are also found under Pathology, 
Surgery, etc.) 

The reason for the length oftheschedules will now be understood. 

To some extent the schedules become guides to the subjects - as 
in the Literature class. However the inevitable results of the 
enumeration follow. 

(i) Simple subjects cannot always be specified. For example, in 
Class l Education, the general problem of Curriculum, 
regardless of hind of school; the Teaching of, say, Mathematics, 
regardless of kind of school; the Education of Girls; the 
Education of Boys. It is important to recognize that a high 
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proportion of the schedules does not consist of subject classifica- 
tion at allj but is merely the enumeration of forms, periods, 
places, and organizations. Thus, despite the detail, broad 
subject classification is the norm. 

(ii) A {any compounds cannot be specified. For example, although 
there are divisions for Church schools and Primary schools 
there is no place for Church primary schools; again, Liberal 
education can be specified and Technical colleges, but not 
Liberal education in Technical colleges; in class s Agriculture, 
we find: 

sb 2!!.p8 Potatoes 
sb 129 Storage 
sb 741. U65 Mildew 

- but not Storage of potatoes, or Mildew in potatoes, etc. 

(Hi) Following from (ii) it is not only impossible to specify 
these compounds in the notation, it is also difficult to decide in which 
class to place the compound. For example, shall the document on 
the Mildew of potatoes be placed with Potatoes or Mildew? In 
DC, though the compounds cannot always be specified, there 
are frequent directions: in lc such directions are all too few, 
and cross classification is likely. 

(iv) Facets are often clearly distinguished but not always. An 
example of good differentiation is in Painting - divided by 
Form, Biography, History, Styles, Subjects and Materials. In 
Class tl Motor vehicle engineering, however, the main 
divisions are by type of vehicle (Gasoline, automobile. Motor 
buses, etc.); under Gasoline automobiles are divisions for 
construction details, which reappear as a separate facet: 
Design and construction. Cross classification is likely in such 
circumstances. 

(v) Order of facets in the schedules might be improved in places. For 
example in Education, Grade (Elementary, etc.) is followed by 
the sequence: School architecture. Religious education. Educa- 
tion of special categories (negroes, women, etc.). However, an 
overall pattern is discernible: Form, Period, Country, preceding 
the specialized divisions of a class. Note that sometimes 
History is collocated, e.g. in the Education l, the History 
of education, whether of Primary, Secondary, etc., is collocated 
at the general form division for history at the beginning of the 
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class - in contrast to other schemes where History is usually 
secondary to specific subjects. Similarly Place may take 
precedence, e.g. Higher education lb 2300/2411 caters for 
only the genera] problems, Higlier education in specific 
countries being at ld/lg where actual institutions (e.g. 
Lampeter College) arc enumerated under country, 

(vi) Order of foci and sub-facets. Alphabetical order is very often 
used. Chronological sequences frequently found in Operations 
facets, e.g, in Agriculture. 

NOTATION 

The notation is simple: letters are used for the main classes, 
integers for the divisions (up to four-figure maximum). Better 
apportionment would have reduced length (e.g, pe English 
language, ue Cavalry, £D Chemistry, nb Scripture). As with 
all integer notations, only broad expressiveness is achieved: 

th 6101 — 6729 Plumbing 

7010 — 7975 Heating, ventilation, lighting, acoustics 
800 1 — 8901 Decoration 
903 1 —96 1 5 Protection of buildings 
As a result of this and the fact that synthesis is rudimentary, 
there is little mnemonic value in the notation. There are some 
literal mnemonics, e.g, o Geography, t Technology. As die 
notation can hardly be said to display hierarchy and relation- 
ships, browsing in a large library classified by Lc ij an un- 
satisfactory business -a feet which, along with the relatively 
broad specification, results in great reliance being placed on 
the dictionary catalogues so often found where lc is used. 
Clearly, it is not the ideal scheme for use in a classified 
catalogue. 

Hospitality. New foci and steps of division can be accommo- 
dated if a gap has been left in the sequence at the point 
required; to some extent, as we have seen, integers are almost 
certain to determine order because gaps cannot always be left 
as required. However, alphabetical extensions help here. 
Synthesis of compounds, so far as it exists {see above), is 
achieved by; 

(i) Common tables within particular classes. For example, in most 
classes there are Place divisions that can be added to a subject 
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number, e.g. in Class N Fine Arts there is a table of country 
divisions, numbers from which can be added to certain 
numbers in schedules, e.g.: 

xt 501—794 History of engraving in particular countries 
(us is 05 and thus SE 505 means History of engraving in us). 
However, Place is often enumerated too, s 510-3990 Art 
Museum and galleries enumerated by county and town. There 
are also special subject divisions, e.g. in Education lf 1-1257 
Universities and Colleges in Great Britain divided by a table 
(Charters, Policy, etc.) shown on page x 76 of the scheme. 

(ii) The use of alphabetical extensions. For example, ac 280 
Neoplasms, ac 280.B7 Brain neoplasms - the organ being pro- 
vided by tbe alphabetizing number, B7. Very many divisions 
in the scheme are arranged alphabetically in this way. 

J. D. Brown. Subject Classification 

First published 1906. The 3rd edition, edited by J. D. Stewart, 
appeared in 1939. It is the only English general scheme. At one 
time used by a number of libraries in this country, but the lack 
of revision (many of the classes in Science, Technology and the 
Social Sciences are particularly dated), the peculiar features 
of the scheme (see below) and the use of dc by bnb, have led 
to its decline in recent years. Today its interest is mainly due to 
the underlying theory. 

In his Introduction Brown states: ‘I incline to think that in 
book classification the constant or concrete subject should be 
preferred to the more general standpoint or occasional subject. 
In complete contrast to all other schemes the sc collocates 
concretes instead of scattering them according to particular 
contexts; thus, whereas in dc, say, Restaurants will be found 
in a number of classes according to whether the Catering, 
Architecture, Management, or other aspects are being con- 
sidered, in sc all aspects of Restaurants are gathered together: 
1 984 Restaurants 

1 984.183 Architecture 

1 984.767 Management 

1 984-769 Staff 
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(a) Haw is this uchmti? The scheme is divided into Main 
Classes which appear to be traditional: 

x Biography. 

~3is£:.-^= 

places, e.g.: 


Railway engineering 
Rolling Stock 
Signals 

Railway administration 
Freight rates 
Passenger fares 
Running powers 


B500 

B507 

B512 

*53° 

B535 

B53 8 

B54 1 


Running powers -a-*- 

This means that many ^rticSr^applicadons of 

Problem or Operauon f “ cts "HV P , , ,,c Administration 
the problems being elsewhere; L f 3 |Jj£ (Pcrs onnel), 

and Business method . icat j ons Q f Administration 

Bureaucracy, etc. but all the apph^ons 01 ^ ^ and 
are classified with the app _ A^r-irulturc (,) there are 
Restaurants, as above). Again, 1 .J^ on Draining, Plough- 
divisions for general Operatic > ( ^ ^ documents about 
ing, Stock management, e •), . animals in 

individual animals and plants arc tcver context. In 

the Botany and Zoology classes he salines (Masonry, 
Architecture (B 300 ) there are y building being 

'lb) «- « »- 

concretes? Why, for example, g Technologies rather 

Class B along with Phystctd J^TSrites: ‘In 

than with Business organizaUon m Glass 
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general libraries the difficulty can be overcome in many cases 
by determining how far the subject has a constant or only 
occasional interest for the enquirer* and he quotes a book on 
Library law which he stated would be more regularly used by 
the Librarian and therefore ought to go with documents on 
Libraries rather than Law; again, in some cases the concrete 
would be placed with the more fundamental of the possible 
contexts, e.g. Plants with Botany and Animals with Zoology 
rather than with Agriculture - and presumably this would 
place Railways too because by the arrangement of Main 
Classes Brown gives Matter precedence over Life and the Social 
and Political sciences. 

The disadvantage of this, despite Broim’s carefully argued case, is 
that the majority of readers do in fact find related material scattered 
more frequently than in other schemes. There are no specialists in all 
aspects of Railways, for example; and the railway administra- 
tor would prefer to find material on Railway administration 
not with other aspects of Railways (Engineering, etc.) but with 
other documents on Administration because clearly many 
books on general administration will be of direct interest to 
him and documents on the administration of other services 
(Shipping, Air and Road Transport, for example) will fre- 
quently be consulted by him for a number of reasons (informa- 
tion on competitors, parallel problems, etc.). Similarly the 
Zoologist will not be particularly interested in having with 
Zoology documents on, say. Milk yields for Friesian herds in 
England and Wales, but the farmer will be downright 
annoyed at having to turn to the Zoology class every time he 
wants a document on a particular breed of cattle. At times, of 
course, and particularly where a subject is pervasive (e.g. Law 
and Architecture) the issue is not so clear-cut and a case can be 
made for scattering certain applications - but a general theory 
cannot be based on a few special cases. 


MAIN CLASSES AND DIVISIONS 

We have already noted that at first glance the outline of main 
classes appears traditional. The Summary Table reveals another 
feature — and Brown lays particular stress on it; namely, the 
collocation of technologies and the fundamental sciences. Thus Physics 
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Sgjsgs; 

Brown comments: 'Classm like L.teratnre, Usemr 
am, Extractive am. Mechanic '“^ beeTSded.' 
arbitrary or standpoint grouping , ^ Music and 
However, in collocating bey^d ““£l utility. 

Acoustics, Brown has earned his th nr y ' V dissatisfaction 

Though sc has grave hnMM 1 ®^nd soon, and his 

with ‘main classes’ like Useful arts, r e ma rkably modem 

attempt to cater for ‘concretes’, have a remark y 
flavour (see page 121). 

FACET ANALYSIS . 

(i) There is r.laUulj ■* — SE^S&£ 

scheme - another characteristic in ' for cample, the 

later developments In diseases peculiar to 

Organ facet is dearly nolated and though^ olh „ 

certain organs are listed with P ct j ous diseases, 

diseases are separately listed and gro p don b analysed 

Tropical diseases, etc.). p rob lem and these are 

through two mam faces - Grad . u not exhaustive 

mainly kept separate. However, , , ^. et jj ignored (e.g. 
in many places and m some ^“ Curriculum facet, though 
in Education there is no mention 

this could be catered for by sjmt csish , satisfactory- 

(ii) Th. order .//oerts (S«* 

for example, in the Education CI ^* y d from Schook by 
(Elementary, Secondary, etc-) are p 

the whole of the Problem facet. Introdactl on and in the 

(iii) Combination order. Brown, - ation order, some- 

schedules, occasionally indicate ^ die general 

times suggesting alternative orders - and there » 
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rule that concretes take precedence (thus in Medicine, the 
Organ facet would take precedence, Surgery, Anatomy, etc., 
catering only for general studies). In fact the notation allows 
many alternative combination orders and the classifier will 
have to be careful to decide on a particular order or cross- 
classification is inevitable. 

NOTATION 

(i) Alphabetical (siugle letters only) followed by numbers used 
as integers up to 3 figures. Thus : 

A 0—950 Generali a. 

B o — 995 Physical sciences and applications 

c 0 — 965 Electricity, Heat, Acoustics, Astronomy, and appli- 

cations etc. 

The use of I and o (letters) and t and o (numbers) may lead to 
confusion. 

(ii) Hospitality. Integers always give rise to the problem of 
insertion of new foci and steps of division as wc have seen. 
Brown suggests that this may be overcome by decimal exten- 
sion, e.g.: 

K 951 Catholic Apostolic Church 

K 95 r 1 Christadclphians 

k 952 Christian Endeavour 

but as a decimal point cannot be used (because of its use with 
the Categorical numbers -see below) this does not clearly 
indicate order as the number can be read as an integer (e.g. 

9 . 5 * *)• 

The scheme is particularly hospitable to new compounds, 
class numbers for which can be built in either of two ways - 
in the following order of priority: 

(a.) By the use of the Categorical Table. This table consists of 
‘forms, phases, standpoints, qualifications, etc. which apply 
more or less to every subject or subdivision of a subject’. 
Instead of ‘loading the scheme’ with the repetition of such 
categories. Brown placed them in this separate table, which is 
a much-extended version of the usual ‘common subdivisions’ 
and in fact forms a huge common facet — though some of the 
categories are relevant only to a limited number of subjects. 
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eg. .. Bibliography, .2 Encyclopaedias, ,IM U“S”. 
Examples of compounds: 

C 647.261 Scales for the piano 

m 121.901 Slang in journalism 

Note that the order of divisions in the Categoncal Table 
unsatisfactory. . nossib i e by the use 

(b) By amalgamating class ^"'’thusaOs an indicator 
of the initial capital letter which thus acts 

(compare cis), e.g.: 

H 050 o 572 Heart operations 

gssisfuow-. 

However, dm method is ”• ““ 7 ^? 
gorical number is available - thus the first compo 
be better expressed as: 

H O5O.544 . .1 

The use ot these two devices gives rise » » P™ ™ mbtn 
H The notation is simple , usmg u, e 

and the point as a separator. Its pp not satisfac- 

schedules is misleading because the e * given to 

torily apportioned -far too “ u “ ^ teT for new subjects 
Geography and History (o-; w ) f . lengthy extensions 

in Classes », c, and D (Phystcal science, etc.) hmgmy ^ 
would have to be devised. However, rt is non-eapress.v 
helps to reduce length. 

SPECIFIC INDEX f b e 

Because Brown considered his to be a ■ °° e ’P : index’), 
made a one-place index (sometimes caUed yP e 
Thus he is content with such index entn 
Agriculture i ooo 

ItT^l&crary ramake a single entry for a subject dial is 
collocated, e.g.: , c 

Rosas E Goo (where all aspects otew >* fo ““ d) 
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but it is quite unsatisfactory elsewhere. The entries for Agricul- 
ture and Agriculture and Management are misleading because, 
as we have seen, documents on crops will be found in Botany, 
and the Management of Restaurants, Railways, etc., will be 
found under these subjects. Brown ought therefore to have made 
such entries as: 


Agriculture i ooo 

Crops (individual) e too 
Management t, 135 

Railways b 530 


All classification scatters as it collocates and the fact that Brown 
scatters aspects rather than concretes docs not exempt either 
him or the classifier using the scheme from making entries that 
collocate distributed relatives. 


READINGS 

Students should read the chapters on the schemes in the various 
textbooks on classification. An up-to-date guide which expands on 
the account given here can be found in: 

F 05 KETT, a. c. The subject approach to information. London, Bingley, 
*969. 

It is also important to read the introductions to the schemes them- 
selves. 


Colon 

batty, c. d. Introduction to colon classification. London, Bingley, 1966. 

RANGANATIIAN, s. r. The colon classification. Rutgers, the State 
University, Graduate School of Library Service, ig65.(Rutgers 
senes on systems for the intellectual organization of information, 

RANGANATHAN, s. r. ‘Colon classification: edition 7 (1971): a 
preview’. Library Science with a Slant to Documentation, 6 (3), 
September 1969, 193-242. 


Dewey 

B bingley* ' 196 ^ niT °^ ucl ' wn 10 decimal classification. London, 

BATTY C . D. Introduction to the seienteenlh edition of the Dewey decimal 
classification. London, Bingley, 1967. 

COA 7 ES * I." ‘ The Dewey decimal classification, edition 16’. 
Library Association Record, 61 (8), August 1959, 187-90. 
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. . .^,5 decimal classification, edition l6t class 300’- 

“1,4; ditin iW, 6a (3). 'S fo ' 8 4-0°' 

"1, sranna.n. n-mm - «- • - *“ » J ' M ’’ 1 ’ 

.»ss^=^^-ri=ss: 

I*S u-* .5 w. 

swia'mi^istcms foc'tlm^inmUcctual organisation of information, 

vtcnanv, ». o. The urn y,, Irinrrto, .5 (3). ^ 


Information Services, 19’°. 

The’ tot introduction to ■= » “ .j^^erampte'rriany »r the 
written by Bliss and mentioned earlier. ^ ^ lrgmiialm 

principles underlying the scheme can be o( ^ sdl eme, 

c/kJuMs > in Mmrirr. PP- »"ff ' J' 

chapters r-6 and pp. ao-5. “> Pf™?^, Bliss classification', fib* r 
mills, J. ‘Composite specification in 

Bulletin, a (1), >957. e-'S- , end Index, 17, January 

uills, J. 'A new ediuon or Bliss . uara»i 
1970, 8-9. 

Library of Coogreae *™**e in New York, 

BLtrs, B. is. 71« organization of in.uWjr in 

H. W. Wilson, 1933- Ch ; P “L ' w rtonjir<.li«>- Rochester, 

imrROTH.j.P.dgun/rtefafrnry / S' 

N.Y., Libraries Unlimited Inc., I9»». notification, „,H rprnef 

LAiroNTAONt, l. E. Action 'll*-? ^r Sroesning Press, 

,,/rrrar, le lie Lib, or, oJCoag,^. Hamden, Conn., 

I96l. 

Special schemes demonstrating “ classification 

aitchhon, J. «f. Thesaurofactt: a thesaurus amj 
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for electrical engineering and related subjects. Whetstone, Leics., 
English Electric Co. Ltd., 1969. 

coates, E. J. The British catalogue of music classification. London, 
BNB, ig6l. 

foskett, d. J. The London education classification. London, University 
of London, Institute of Education, 1963. 

INTERNATIONAL OCCUPATIONAL SAFETY AND HEALTH IN- 
FORMATION centre (geneva). Guide to the card service and 
CIS classification. Rev, ed. Geneva, cis, 1961. 
vernon, K. D. c. and lanc, v. The London classification of business 
studies. London, Graduate School of Business Studies, 1970. 



Chapter 9 

The Classified Catalogue 


We have already seen (Chapter 6 ) drat then: are dr ree tradi- 
tional type. ofsubjcct caulogues: theclassdicd, the alphabeuce- 
direct, and the alphabetico-dassified. i.'icli we 

The classified catalogue using notation and 
are concerned in this chapter rs usually mite' T 
(i) Tht ilaiiijudjilt or section, sshtclt contains t 
a^iged according to the 

library. Note dial it is not merely a dupheauon « ^ ^ 

on the shelves; it contains not only 1110 document, but also 
be filed by die same class "“mta “ di'^doc ^ ^ ad 
added entries as necessary. e.g. a d r.- Radar or 

Television must be shelved at the cIa *\ for ^ composite 
Television (assuming that there is no p ^ ma j c ; n the 
subject) but entries for this documi . of an cnlry 

classified Tile under both subjects. (For an examp 
see pages 17 and 13 and bnb.) 

(ii) The alphabetical subject index 1 
which docs not include entries for V Sometimes combined, 
particular documents ( 

(ill) Tht dphth'fitd caita “*» j udogue is 10 collocate 
The main purpose of die classify ^ - a donc 

documents on related subjects s >' st ^“ 1 , ^ in the classified 

principally througii the mam and a Philosophy, Econo- 
file; here all die entries for documen brought into 

nsics, Mathematics, Poetry, and so on, , » ^ 

proximity according to the classification dic on ]y rcla- 

cver, no matter how perfect the w* ^ between 

tionships diat arc immediately app d; and succeed- 

a subject and the subjects unmcdiatdy S or der. 

ing it in die file; this limitauon ss mew®™ 5 T those 

for a 

revealed by juxtaposition; for examp , 
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document on Science teaching may be filed by un c in Class 371, 
relating it to other documents on the teaching of various sub- 
jects, but an entry for Science teaching in technical colleges 
may be filed with other material on Technical colleges at 
378.962. .'ls we have already seen, the necessary imposition of 
a citation order in cl assif ying compound subjects results in the 
successive scattering of concepts which are not pr imar y. The 
alphabetical subject index helps to offset this limitation. A 
reader interested in science teaching will discover relevant 
documents filed at the number for technical colleges if we male 
an index entry: 

Science teaching: Technical colleges 378.962: 371.214:3 
As the entry will file alongside others on science teaching, c-g. 

Science teaching 371.214:5 

Science teaching: Secondary schools 373.5:371.214:5 

Science t eachin g: Technical colleges 378.962:371.214:5 

the index can be said to collocate distributed relatives (see 
page 1x7). 

In this way the reader who wants to study documents on 
subjects scattered by the classification scheme can do so. How- 
cyct, it has to be admitted that such a system entails some 
inconv emence to the reader because the index only refers to 
the relevant classification symbols — he has then to consult the 
classified file in several places to discover the entries for the 
documents. This underlies the importance of choosing a cita- 
tion order that reflects the needs of most users. 

Of course it would be possible to enter a document on a com- 
pound subject under each of the major elements comprising the 
class number. For example, the document on Science teach- 
ing in tec hnica l colleges might be given a main entry at 
378.962:371.214:5 and an added entry at 371.214:5:378.962. 
But the multiple entry cf all compounds is expensive an H in 
practice it is generally recommended that multiple entry be 
reserved for documents on two or more distinct subjects 
separately treated in a document {e.g. Radar and Television). 

Nevertheless, there are circumstances in which the multiple 
entry of compound subjects may be advocated; these arise 
whenever enquiries for a subject scattered by the citation order 
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are frequent. Then primary . !ta 

would be particularly desira • . 0 f 

approach by subject taught ^™ C $™****L ^eis 
institution (Technical colleges) wer q d ; f d file would 
of the collection, then multiple entry m the class 

^scss^rsstsss. 

The Author/Title Index 

An index ofauthota mutt be provided i • « 

and where unit entry is used there classified file, 

not be as full in its detatb > * ithe man . »£ m £ ^ for 

Added entries and references v, ill be contain entries 

author records. In practice the index w d aho contain 
for titles, in accordance »ith Uie ™ Mt be possible to 

Where unit entry cannot be used .. a brief added 

give full entries in the autlior/Utlc in • , thc particular 

entry style is adopted, * u ® ae "* d deta ib, if needed, the 
edition of thc document. lor furll , jj lC da ss number 
reader can then refer to thc ma.nf.e, -jer Uic ^ ^ 
indicated. For obvious reasons, the > references or class 

gives an author’s name and a string o p etc. 

numbers is to be avoided: Redmayne, P. B. 3»5. 

The Classified File many 

The classified file should be well signposted, . ^ maze of 
cataloguer, leave the reader to ' far more than the 

unfamiliar notational symbols, it ’ catalogue difficult to 

classified sequence as such, that make 1 the calm g on 

use. How much guiding i, done “£3d be: . 

the size of the catalogue, but ,n E h m j 0T subject, 

(a) Entries listing the main subdivisions u 
e.g. in a card catalogue: 

500 Science 

3 10 Mathematics 
520 Astronomy 
530 Physics 
etc. 
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At 510 another entry will indicate the main divisions of 510, 
and so on, according to the number of entries for any subject. 

(b) Verbal translations alongside headings - see the careful use 
of these in bnb, e.g. 

631.4 -SOIL 
63 M 3 - Soil physics 
631.432 - Humidity 

This is sometimes referred to as featuring. To save having to 
give these verbal translations every time an entry is made under 
these headings, guides simply bearing the headings, 631.4 
soil, 631.43 Soil physics, and so on, and filing before the 
appropriate entries, would be quite satisfactory. 

(c) Cross references. These should be made with discretion, but 
when one considers the value to the classifier of cross references 
in the classification schedules that he uses daily, it is difficult to 
understand why more are not made in his catalogues. They are 
particularly useful in linking coordinate and collateral subjects, 
relationships not always brought out in the subject index; 
e.g. in udc: 

(a) 327 International foreign affairs 

see also 341 International law 

(b) 330 Economics 

see also 380 Commerce 
650 Business 

All signposts should, in card and sheaf catalogues, be of a dif- 
ferent colour from the entries themsehes; too many white cards 
can be dazzling. 

The Subject Index 

Class numbers are meaningless to most users of the classified 
file and therefore an index of subjects is required by which 
terms in natural language can be converted into class numbers, 

e.g. 

Science 500 

Each index entry should normally show the context of the term 
indexed: 

Railways: Engineering 625.1, not Railways 625.1 
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In any scheme of da^if.c aMn Ceve nse) “ PP em . 

STKSS £ Slu ~ - -££-2 

Railways 6.5 -.. on Use 
Railways are to be found * ‘ win be found there; other 

Engineering aspects of the subje 008.476251 

material on Railways will be < tadM ( cc , 6 5 6 - 

(Engineering economics), 3»5 i ira "3 nualifving terms 
(Transport operations), and so on And so qualdy, g 
indicating context must be provided. 

Railways: Engineering S«6ati 

Railways: Engineenng: Economics 33 47 5 

Railways: Transport economrts 3“5 

Railways: Transport operauons 5 

The end index yields many examples: „ 

Nervous system: Anatomy: 6n'.8 

616.8 
618.92018 
6i2.65[i] 

612.8 
599.322(1] 

5 9 6.[i] 

59 1 -* 8 

131.2 

617.4 8 


Nervous system: Analog- . 

Nervous system: Anatomy : Mcd.«ne 
Nervous system: Anatomy : Vertebrates 

Nervous system: Diseases 

Nervous system: Disearts: Children 
Nervous sptem: Physiology: Ii*““ 

Nervous system: Phymoogy: 

Nervous system: Physio ogylRabb.B 
Nervous system: Phys.oogy rVerehraia 

Nervous system: Physiology: Zoology 
Nervous system: Psychology 

Nervous system: Surgery t 

Such entries clearly indicate the Marcher considerable 

at each class number and thus '“"Ses am collocated, 
time. In this way too, distribute there f or e twofold: 

The purpose of the subject index n a dass num ber; 

(i) To translate a natural language term 

(ii) to collocate distributed retattve. , guide to 

Note that it does not include entries , it r 

the arrangement of entries m the . be syste- 

Such an index is called a Chain 

matically made by a P rocc ^ “ lhe an operation that has 
indexing is an attempt to rationalize an H 
* This number has been discarded from the 16th ed. 
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existed at least since Dewey formulated the phrase ‘relative 
index’. The theory of chain indexing was first propounded by 
Ranganathan. It was used for twenty years in bnb. 

CHAIN INDEXING 

In essence each index entry created by chain procedure is 
simply a statement in mint of the elements that comprise the 
class number* for a particular document. For example, the 
class number 821 which represents the subject English poetry in 
DC is made up of the following elements: Literature ( 8 ), 
English {2), and Poetry (1); a reversal of tills gives the index 
entry: 

Poetry: English literature 821 

By this method the qualifiers indicating the context (English 
literature) are automatically indicated and distributed relatives 
will, as the index grows, be collocated. 

The reason for this is clear when we consider that this opera- 
tion reverses the order of application of characteristics in the 
scheme, or the combination order for compounds: now it was 
precisely this order that scattered the elements in the first place 
- according to particular contexts. For example, in DC class 800 
(Literature), the combination order is: Language -Form; 
this means that all the Literature in a particular Language is 
collocated, but equally certainly the Forms of literature 
(Poetry, Drama, etc.) are scattered according to Language 
context - thus English poetry is at 821 in the context of English 
literature (820), French poetry at 841 in the context of French 
literature (840), Spanish poetry at 861 in the context of 
Spanish literature (860) and so on. By the simple expedient of 
reversing this combination order in the index we gather 
together again all the elements that were scattered by it: 

Poetry: English literature 821 
Poetry: French literature 841 
Poetry: Spanish literature 861 

The method demands great care in its application especially 
when used with existing classification schemes where the steps 
of division are not always made clear; for example, in dc 200 
* But note the q ualific ation to this statement — page 183. 
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b Uic Religion doe. and aao Scriptures. An indexer might bo 
tempted to make an index entry: 

Scripture! : Religion 220 

hot this would be a m “ ukc aleTnly ro'lhe Chrbdan 

division - the divisions 220/280 relate omy 
religion and so the entry should be: 

Scriptures: Christianity 220 

Thu danger arises par.ieula.ly In ■” j” 

"here tlie steps of division are noli P ^ ailtk f, om the 
number (as above). In Joel the indt • fa chain- 

class number clone but from the oetudiUp f ‘ ^ c made 

and .heae should be written down b db.emd ex enmm u ^ 
using terms vvhidi consist, as far as poss , 
form, e.g. 

_ . 800 Literature 

200 Religion English 

220/2O0 a.ruuamty 820 

aao Scriptures . , f 

Note that each step in the chain should be (j lC Jrm 

terms si^ni/jui* that per tied or step - d‘ u * 0 . . jj stc< | already 

is Poetry rwt LglUh poetry (Dighsh having been luted ai 

against 820). Tlie reason for t,, “^ b j, ic indcxcr h likely to 
Without the precaution of such a us 
create false entries. look up the 

We have noted that readers do no consult a more 

exact terms used in the catalogue. 1C ) index entry 

general heading or a lynonym for cxtU”P j acri bed line il not 

produced simply by reversing the d. reader con- 

in iueir complete. Suppose for example U.at m fa ^ 

suited the index under the term V “ '■ n °‘ „ c eidier 
example giten above. To cater for sud. 
make another entry, e.g. 

Verse: English literature O21 

or make a reference: 

Verse ut Poetry f or ifan 

Iu this case a reference will save manyindex entries 

index entry: Vctsc: English literature, u made, smut 
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will also be needed for other languages (Verse : French litera- 
ture; Verse: Spanish literature, and so on) duplicating similar 
entries already made under Poetry. Where large-scale saving 
is achieved a reference is preferable, but it should be remem- 
bered that the reader has to consult the classified file after the 
subject index and references are to be used only in extreme 
cases so as to save the reader’s time. 

What of the reader who consults a related heading -for 
example, he consults the index under English literature instead 
of Poetry when what he wants is a book on English poetry? An 
entry must be made for such a person: 

English literature 820 

Guiding in the classified file at 820 will now enable him to 
discover the whereabouts of English poetry, the subject he was 
really seeking. And for the person who consults the catalogue 
under Literature a further entry should be made: 

Literature 800 

To summarize: index entries must be made not only for the ultimate 
term in the chain , but also for synonyms and for superordmate terms 
whenever they art terms likely to be sought by; readers. In each case the 
term indexed will be qualified by a superordinate term or 
terms in the chain so as to place it in its context. To ensure that 
this is properly done the actual steps of division should be listed 
first. And though this might appear to be a lengthy business it 
must be recognized that once a class number has been indexed 
there will be no need for further index entries to that number 
however many documents are placed there (except for occa- 
sional synonyms and keywords - see examples in Chapter 23 - 
so far not indexed). Moreover, by making indexing systematic, 
overall economy is achieved ; without such a method cataloguers 
tend to index all permutations of terms, e.g. 

Literature, English 820 
English literature 820 
English Poetry 82 1 
Poetry, English 821 
and so on. 

Where such hit-and-miss methods are used no one can ever be 
sure that all the information on a subject has been indexed. 
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anyone interred in either of thete ■»»£* ^J^^wiU 

Engiiab poetry Oat. The *“ h p “ '"‘Site indere 

combination order ami "C l‘ a%c sccn . ? mc nls scattered in 

i. to reverse this » » to bring .0 ^““'^r^eSntt. 
the classification and thus to coHocat . , repeat 

To mate entrieslike the above u “'“tehd -Utey n JPVJ up 
tlic v.ork done in the classified f • . having turned 

English poetry will find Ln 8 l “ 1 ll c . . d lo 021. And rc- 

to the classified file at 820 vrUl then be lead to 02 

tkain. 

Another example (udc): 

Coo Technology 
C20 Engineering 

621.3 Electrical 

S3. 

Index entries : 621.396 

Radio :Engineenng , oG 

Wireless: Engineering . , . * _ 

Telecommunications: Engineering 
Electrical engineering £ 2Q ’ 

Engineering . M 

Note tliat all superordinate terms do “® l ” C j unam- 

qualifier in each entry -only rultacnt to rnd.cn 
biguously the context of the indexed e 
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These notes on chain indexing do not attempt to give full 
practical instructions, but rather to show sufficient of the 
method at work to give a general introduction to the under- 
lying principles. Students should try their hand at it: a simple 
method is to construct index entries for a document in the 
classified section of bnb (pre 1971) and then to check the 
index to compare entries. Further examples will be found in 
Chapter 23. 


PRECIS INDEXING 

The effectiveness of chain indexing is obviously related to the 
effectiveness of the classification scheme on which it is based. 
If, for example, the scheme is inhospitable to specific concepts, 
then unless further action is taken such specific concepts cannot 
be properly indexed. Thus, by dc (16th ed.) a document on 
Elites would have to be given the class number 301.44 which 
stands for the broader concept of Social classes. The steps of 
division are as follows: 

301 Sociology 

30 1 .4 Social organization 

301.44 Classes 

The final step of division - Elites - is missing and therefore 
cannot be indexed except by reference to the broader concept 
of Class, where it will be hidden among a wide range of entries 
filing alphabetically by author. 

bnb has for many years attempted to overcome this difficulty 
by using the symbol [1] to introduce steps of division not 
catered for in dc. The number assigned to this document would 
be 301.44 [1]. Following the [1] in the classified file would be 
the 'verbal extension’ Elites. The filing heading would then be: 

30144 [1] Elites 

In this way any class number may be followed by a series of 
alphabetically arranged subject divisions representing steps of 
division extending beyond those catered for by the scheme itself. 
The corresponding subject index entry would read : 

Elites: Sociology 30144 [1] 
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Station and indexing procedure!. On , , <lcll[ 0 f die 

taken i. the adoption of.lundatd no Tor the airangc ncm 
ciau'dird letlion of die bibliography (" “ ( j., mc of 

modified “led other decision! 

[I] are no longer pomhle. As i a i a ' deviled for use “ 
a new .litem of machine “ „ Nn publication by 

the bibliography and u Jra"* 1 *" * . rtU ,d Mini iidn 

Amlin and Butcher, entitled ma ■ s j • J a Index, 

yitm-t r.xct. stand. for ynuerved Cem SeooKyoflhe 
In brief, .lie new index will 1* don and 

clanified file. Tlie f,n. step ^ „preiendng 

indexing) will lie ,o anal>ie die to.c »K«pt J ^ ^ 

the mbjeet of the document. T1 . throl:g h the uic 

tramlateel into terms acceptable fu (things - concrete 

of two vocabularies one covering ‘^^(peopenie. 

objects and mental constructs), the ot ' 0 f activities). The 
of thing!, activitiei of duns'. u organiatd U> aa to 

tenminthevocahulanraarelurratchca dyers , 

indicate fundamental genetic rclat P 1 j another, 

ft, men tint, vhuuld be made between « « " a 

Relevant term, .elected from .>.« One 

compound tubjcct wilt be cited m a P j. b be given 
feature of this citation order u ,,rmined by the kinds 

precedence. Ilcyond this, order wsll be c mp j c> in 

or relationships existing between the l«nu. . z % U m is cited 
case of a possessive relationship t J** ty £ of relationship 
first, e g. bicycles : W heels ‘.Spokes. Another type ^ ^ |he 
is one of interaction and in sucl* instances affected by 

passive system - U. the product, P^t citS St Thus the 
or modified by the interaction - »s ° jtation feed 

string of terms: Riven/Contamination/l o '< ,tt 
water, would represent a documrn ° stations/ 

station feed water on rivers. On the other hand, o ^ 

Feed watcr/Contamination/Riven * ou , , cr w rivers, 
on the conumination of power station . re i al ; 0 nships 

A* the index will be produced . ma d c explicit by 

between element! in the compound mbo u representing 

the use of Relational Opcraton. 1 here are rymuo 
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the particular relationships that have so far been defined. 
They will be placed between the terms comprising the com- 
pound and, when translated into machine terms, they will 
facilitate the automatic generation of index entries. For 
example: 

(4) Bulgaria (3) Invasion (2) Greece 

(where (4) represents the key system, (3) the effect, action, and 
(2) the acdve system); 

(4) Food (3) Irradiation (1) Health aspect 
(where (t) represents the viewpoint, perspective). 

Once the accepted terms have been cited in their correct 
order and the Operators added, the whole will be coded for 
machine manipulation. The end-result in the printed bnb will 
be an index in which the terms representing compounds arc 
rotated, each element being brought into the filing position 
with the remaining terms lying on each side of it indicating 
the context. 

To give an example, a document entitled The role of digital 
computers in planning the manpower requirements of British universities 
would be analysed as follows: 

(6) Great Britain (4) Universities (p) Manpower (3) P lannin g 
(3) Role (2) Computers, digital. 


The meaning of the Operators is as follows: (6) Environment, 
(4) Key system, (p) Subsystem, (3) Effect, action, (2) Active 
system. 

Six index entries will result from this analysis: 

(i) GREAT BRITAIN 


Universities. Manpower p l a nning . Role of digital computers 

(u) universities. Great Britain 
/ ...^^ all P Q " cr planning. Role of digital computers 
(w) planning. Universities. Great Britain 

Alanpowcr planning. Role of digital computers 
n manpower planning. Universities. Great Britain 
Kole of digital computers 

(v) computers. Role [n manpower planning. Universities. 
Great Britain- Digital computers 

(vi) digital computers. Role in manpower planning. 
Universities. Great Britain 
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Additionally, the generic rclAtiomlrip. built into the voeabn- 
laries will give rise to the following reference!. 

mucaTlotrrrrefieitlotientotiCATloM 

molten education u* aha univeksiti 

ooLeeoe.m^eumvemiTte. „ planning. 

EDUCATIONAL PLANNINU «* 

Universities 

LABOUR i « PERSONNEL 
STA IT U* PERSONNEL 

PERSONNEL Stt also MANPOWER f . nu _„ TERS 

DATA PROCESSING Ut also D '°'J A L COMPUTERS 

ELECTRONIC COMPUTERS ds* DIGITAL COMP 

Pt.eci.ha.been referred to a. a 

'thehne below indicate, die 
.peeific dementi in the eompound. ^ ^ ^ 
universities. Great Britam. 

Manpower planning. Role ofd.s l “^“^P ; ^ c ^' JTOtr , Vtoad' 

Whatever tern, » rough. dm reader ' 

from right to left in the heading , lc compound. The 

to right in die display, build up ' 1 jn cnlric3 for a corn- 
class number cited against any ^ document 

pound will be the number at which die entry 
is filed in the classified file. . * 0 f the system, but 

Thu has been necessarily a brief resu 
certain points can be made: ^ nQt only for the 

(i) The initial analysis will be used ^ ^ U arc tapes 

index entries but for the dassifica number, those for 

will include, in addition to the stanaaru ^ hcadings 

dnb/dc and lc (and, later, W»gi t that fundamental 

using the lc list, it is particularly any onc scheme, 

analysis be undertaken without rctcrc Um itations 

(ii) Index en.rie. will no longer “Spleen d.ough die 
imposed by a standard dassifica ^ dassified at a 

Manpower planning document may have 
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broad clou number signifying Universities or Manpower plan- 
ning, the index entries will systematically coverall key concept*. 
Within the classified file class number* will l>c amplified by 
term* from die precis analysis. Despite die use of [i] and other 
devices, the limitations ofoc hate net cr been fully os crcorac by 
chain indexing in bnb. 

(iii) A major dilferencc between precis and chain indexing 
is the inclusion in die former of all elements in a compound in 
each index entry, i.c. the full compound is indexed at cadi step. 
To illustrate the dilferencc, let us suppose dial the chain for the 
document on Manpower planning had included the following 
steps of division: 

Universities 

Manpower 

Planning 

Computers 

Digital 

Then by chain procedure the following index entries would 
have been created: 

Digital computers: Manpower planning: Universities 
Computers: Manpower planning: Universities 
Planning: Manpower: Universities 
Manpower: Universities 
Universities 

Each entry would be given the dass number ligntjyvtg that 
particular step of dirision. 

One consequence of dtis basic difference is diat a precis 
index gives more scope for silling in thi index itself. A reader 
will find under Manpower a full statement of all compounds 
which include that concept. The index thus gives more informa- 
tion than a chain index and serves as a basis for selection before 
the classified file is consulted. Only by searching the classified 
file will a reader using a chain index discover w hether the index 
entry Manpower: Universities indicates drat there is a docu- 
ment on that precise subject as distinct from one on a more 
specific division of it. 

(iv) A further difference is the use of cross references in the 
precis index. This follows from the dissociation of the index 
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from the classification scheme: generic relationships have to be 
displaced in the index itself. ,U we have seen these relationships 
arc built into the vocabularies on which the system is based. 
Two advantages arc gained by this; in the first place, the 
references can show mulu-ditnemional relationships that are 
not visible in the davsifird file; secondly, the classified file 
remains to display an additional system of relationships. 

(v) Clearly, as in any other system, the success of precis 
will depend on the adequacy of the vocabularies of terms and 
the analysis of the relationships between them, both generic 
and compound. As die work is being undertaken by die staff 
of t)ie bnb, and in particular by people who have been asso- 
ciated with the Cl.Luificaiion Research Croup and the work on 
die new general classification, there is reason to hope that it 
will be of high quality'. 

/Vs a system meets has undergone extensive tests at BN a 
and is still being modified In die light of experience. The pub- 
lication referred to above is already out of date in certain 
respects. For example, the Relational Operators have been 
extended and modified. A further development is die increas- 
ing use of prepositions and phrases to reveal relationships 
between terms, as can be seen from the following example: 
Doocneni: The uiUirtnliwt tj the league cf.\aiicm in the G’eei tniaiion 
of Bulgaria in 

CofUf/l arm sis: ( j) Bulgaria, 1925 {3) Invasion - by - of (2) Greece 
[Sub 3 f J Greek invasion of Bulgaria, 1325 {3) Intervention - of 
~i» (a) League of Nations 
Index cn trier : 

Bulgaria, 1925 

Invasion by Greece. Intervention of League of Nations 
Invasion of Bulgaria, 1925 
By Greece. Intervention of League of Nations 
Greece. Invasion of Bulgaria, 1925 
Intervention of League of Nations 
League of Nations. Inters cation in Greek invasion of Bulgaria, 
* 9 a 5 


Both chain indexing and precis indexing force the reader to 
scan sequentially a set of index entries in order to make sure 
that no relevant compound is missed. Examine, for example, 
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the following index entries resulting from cliain procedure in 

END (1961): 


Food: Agriculture: Econondcs 33® #, 9 

Food: Crops: Agriculture 633 -[i] 

Food: Dietetics 613.2 

Food : Domestic economy 64 * 

Food: Eating customs 394 - 1 

Food: Inbes: Trout 597 - 55 C 0 

Food: Metabolism: Physiology: Medicine 612.392 

Food-. Processing and preservation. 66^ 

Food: Pro cessin g and preservation: Bibliographies 016.664 
Food: Processing and preservation: Economics 336-47664 

Food: Processing and preservation: Women: Labour: 

Economics 331.4864 


Clearly a reader who wishes to discos er all material on the 
agricultural aspects of food and relies on the entry Food: 
Agriculture will miss relevant entries in which the term Agricul- 
ture has been displaced by an intermediate term — c.g. Food: 
Crops: Agriculture. A reader searching for economic aspects 
of the food industries will not find an entry Food : Economics, 
and only a full sequential search will guide him to the following 
entries which may be relevant: 

Food: Agriculture: Econormcs 

Food: Processing and preservation. Economics 

Food: Processing and preservation: Women: Labour: Economics 

The following entries are tfhen from the sample precis index 
in the bnb publication referred to above: 

bones. Man 

Caldum. Metabolism. Diseases 616.71 
Fractures 6 * 7-15 

Marrow Diseases 616.15 

Again, a person searching for Diseases of bones in man will 
retrieve the two relevant entries only if he scans every entry at 
BOSES. 

The problem is not too critical v> hen a printed index is used, 
for the printed page can be quickly scanned. Nor vv ould there 
be difficulties were the searching to be done by machine- 
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ScauciiOal searching of cards b another nutter: it b likely that 
missed by she* srid, atetage ume and 

^TWa.ter is, of cou.se, a resoll of.be initial 
ssliicl. cen.rols .be sequence of terms ... 

.here any way of generating a ict of ...dot enlno !■ JS 
nau.e sequence, other .ban the .o.pmeb^bie eme rf ottnog 
for aU permutations? Sbf - 

reference to the mail, emal.es of comb, nation, and bass. SB ^ “ 
that the number of necessary altcn.nl.s e olden that 

to manageable proportions. He shots, how bc 

Ssould raul. from the straight permutation «f*« _t'™ 
reduced to .6, and ha. devised a system oftnda »S 
ideas sshich is refened .0 as SL.O (Selccme ’ of 

Combination).* Even so, the num :r ^ c durc - or 
counc, exceed the number produced by pimself 

d.e number acceptable to many libranan. - and Sharp house 
envisages the use of machines for this purpose. 

Multiple Entry In the ClassiGed FUe 

llotscscr ingeniously index entries arc . “ Tlim 
multiple approaches to the sequence document 

classified file, the fact remain, that so long as cacl d 
b entered once only in the classified file the 
seriously incons cnicnccd. Whibl it is true l a S , jpj 


msly 

collocate for the reader all aspects 
have to search through several sequences 


of his subject, he may still 
the classified file to 


nave to scarcn turougn scvciui . Thus a person 

discover the records of the actual documcnts. lUus ^l 
specializing in the study of the novel vvdl find, «Uen 
bnu, the following index entries: 


Novels: American literature 
Novels: Asian literature 
Novels: Bibliographies 
Novels: Composition and general criticism 
Novels: English literature 
Novels: Hebrew literature 

Tins follows from, among other things, the . been 
which language precedes form. The scatter would 


813 

89°.[0 

01G.80883 

808.3 

823 

89243 
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greater had period taken precedence over form, for then we 
should have had such index entries as: 

Novels: 18th century: English literature 
Novels: 19th century: English literature 
Novels: 18 th century: German literature 
etc. 

as well as those in the previous sequence. 

Now there may be circumstances in which such scattering is 
intolerable - when two or more significant groups of users 
require different citation orders. Although the specialist in the 
literature of a particular language will find the d g citation order 
acceptable, the student of the novel as a literary form is not so 
well served. If we wish to proride the latter with the facilities 
given to the former then we must make added entries in the 
classified file. (Even then, of course, the reader will have to go 
to several places on the shelves - but no system can arrange 
documents in multiple orders.) 

To achieve multiple entry in the classified file - i.e. the use 
of two or more citadon orders -we require a notarion that 
is expressive of compound relationships, udc provides an 
example. An entry for a document the English Novel could be 
filed at 


820 - 31 (Literature/English/Novel) 
and 8-31:820 (Literature/Novel/English) 

The first will relate it to other documents on English literature, 
grouped by forms; the second will relate it to documents on 
the novel, subdivided by languages. 

The expense of multiple entry has to be considered. Every 
document on the English novel will require two entries. As the 
number of concepts in a compound subject increases so the 
possible number of entries will rise rapidly. A document on 
the 19th century English novel could be given six entries: 

820— 3i“ig” (Englisb/Novel/igth century) 

82o“i9”-3i (English/igth cen tury/No vd) 

8-3i:82o“i9” (Novel/English/ 19th century) 
8-3i“ig”;82o (Novel/ 1 gth century / English) 
8“i9”-3 , :820 (19th century lit/Nov el/English) 

8“ig” .820-31 (19th century lit/English/Novel) 
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On the other hand, the number of index entries can be reduced. 
The two entries 

English literature 820 
Novels 8-31 

will cover all entries for these two subjects. As all documents on 
the novel, no matter what the language, are collocated at 8-31, 
there will be no need for the kind of build-up that we find in the 
bnb index at the term ‘Novels’. The saving effected by reduc- 
tions in the number of index entries is, however, negligible 
when set against the consequent expansion in the classified file. 

When multiple entry is practised - and it is frequently found 
in industrial libraries using uDC-the number of permutations 
is generally reduced to those representative of users’ needs, 
and the system is standardized by means of ‘rotation’, each 
element in the compound being successively brought into the 
filing position: 

8ao-3i“j9” 

8“3>‘* I 9" :82o 
8 M ig” .'820-31 

Such a system disturbs the sequence of concepts in the com- 
pound - i.e. the main sequence at which the -document itself 
is shelved. An alternative that is often employed is to underline 
concepts to indicate the filing position : 

82o-3i“ic>” 

82 0-31“ 19” 

8no-si"ig” 

where the first will file at 830, the second at 8-31, and the third 
at 8“rg”. s 

However, rotation of this kind will not bring each concept 
into juxtaposition with each of the others. If we rotate four 
elements - a, b, g and D - there is no way of juxtaposing c and a. 
The reader who wishes to relate these two concepts will have 
to scan all entries at a {or c). Here again, Sharp’s slic indering 
procedure provides a solution - though one that is prohibitively 
expensive for a conventional card file. 

In such situations we reach the limits of what are known as 
pre-coordinate systems, i.e. systems which are based on 
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headings summarizing the content of documents in terms co- 
ordinated according to a citation order. An alternative - post- 
coordinate systems - will be briefly discussed in Chapter n. 


A Brief Assessment of the Classified Catalogue 

(i) By means of the classified file and the relative index, such a 
catalogue helps to collocate all the material on a given topic and 
displays relationships between subjects in a way more useful to 
the reader than does any other kind of catalogue. 

(ii) Though to some extent indirect, in that its use often 
demands the prior use of an index, once the basic construction 
has been understood it presents few difficulties to the reader. 
Readers who use catalogues and bibliographies and indexes 
to books are hardly likely to be unduly disconcerted by it. In 
fact the separate files may well be more manageable than a 
single sequence as found in the dictionary catalogue, with all 
its attendant filing problems. It should be remembered that no 
catalogue is direct in all its approaches and a reader using 
catalogues which employ natural language will frequendy 
have to follow up references. 

(iii) Classified catalogues are independent of language to a large 
extent and where an international scheme of classification is 
used, especially unc with its muld-linguai indexes, a literature 
search ins olving the discovery of foreign language materials is 
much more easily accomplished. 

(iv) From the librarian’s point of view the classified record 
has a number of special advantages: 

(a) it is simple to construct because it utilizes work already done 
in classifying the document, and the indexing is a lessening 
task as the stock increases; 

(b) it is easy to maintain - new terms for old subjects are easily 
accommodated by the addition of a new index card — the entries 
for the documents in the classified file remaining under the 
same class number (contrast the changing of headings in the 
dictionary catalogue) ; 

(c) the printing of the sections of the catalogue is possible; 

(d) defects in stock are quickly seen so from the stock editor’s 
viewpoint classified catalogues are most valuable. 

(v) The ejecticeness of the classified catalogue is limited by the 
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defects of the classification scheme in use, though judicious guiding 
and indexing can to some extent help to mitigate defects. In 
particular, the following defects have an adverse effect: 

(a) Lack of hospitality. For examples see bnb where, under in- 
hospitable sections of the classification such as 539.7, 645, 667.2, 
etc., many entries on different aspects of the subjects in question 
have to be accommodated at the same class number. The use in 
bnb of [1] and verbal extensions to subdivide such classes is of 
great assistance, but without these devices, the catalogue is 
much impaired. For example, 629.1388 in dc has to house ail 
documents on Astronautics - documents on Instrumentation, 
Earth satellites. Monkeys in space. Manned flights. Control 
systems, and so on. If each of these topics is indexed to 629. 1388 
— as it must be if indexed at all, then the reader is faced with the 
job of looking through all the entries on Astronautics to End 
any particular one. A faceted scheme would have been able to 
accommodate most of these subjects simply by synthes izin g 
existing elements (Instrumentation, etc.). 

(b) Lock of order or priority for facets. This results in cross classi- 
fication and consequent distribution of entries on the same 
subject in the classified file; e.g. in the Philosophy class in dc 
a book on Existentialism in Heidegger can be placed with 
books on Existentialism or Heidegger; similarly a book on 
Visual aids in Grammar schools can go with Visual aids or 
Grammar schools. Unless the cataloguer decides on an order 
and is consistent he will have books on the same subject at 
several places in the scheme. 

(vi) Finally it can be said that many of the faults attributed 
to the classified catalogue are due not to the catalogue form 
itself but to the prevalence of poor examples. Catalogues with- 
out guiding, catalogues based on outdated classification 
schemes, catalogues without subject indexes or with indexes 
arbitrarily compiled can hardly be used fairly as ammunition 
in an attack on the classified catalogue as such. The lack of a 
dear understanding of the importance and function of the 
subject index is demonstrated in those libraries which substitute 
the printed index to the classification scheme for a self-made 
one. Clearly the printed index cannot possibly index all the subjects in 
the library's classified file - new subjects, compounds, new terms 
and synonyms; again, the printed index will contain many 
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subjects which arc not represented in the library and this can 
only discourage the reader from using the catalogue; finally, 
the printed index contains many notes for the classifier that 
cannot but confuse the reader. 
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Chapter 10 

The Alphabetical Subject 
Catalogue 


X. The Alphabetico-Direct Catalogue 

Here wc are concerned with subject headings of the kind 
found in Dictionary Catalogues (see also page 220). Tradition- 
ally the main feature of this kind of catalogue as we have seen 
(Chapter 6 ) is that it uses as subject headings terms in natural 
language using the natural form of phrase, e.g. electrical 
engineering and child psycholooy rather than 
ENGINEERING, ELECTRICAL and PSYCHOLOOY, GUILD. 
The headings file alphabetically and there is some collocation 
of related headings -of concretes mainly, as opposed to the 
traditional disciplines and aspects (Economics, Engineering, 
Law, etc.) collocated by the classification scheme. 

This is partly because in natural speech and in thought we 
tend to place the 'concrete’ first, e.g. Pig breeding, Cotton 
industry, Theatre management, etc., and partly because, in 
their desire to avoid class entries like those in classified cata- 
logues using the traditional schemes, dictionary cataloguers 
have deliberately collocated ‘concretes’ rather than disciplines. 
Cross references serve Co guide the reader from a heading to a 
related heading, e.g. physics see also nuclear physics, 

ECONOMICS see also FINANCE, MANAGEMENT J« also 
theatre manaoeuent. The student should consult cbi 
under the traditional disciplines to discover the extent to which 
related headings arc dispersed, and under ‘concretes’ (e.g. 
steel, united states, railways) to discover the extent 
of collocation. 

There are thus two basic problems to be considered in the 
construction of the alphabetico-direct catalogue: 

(i) The exact form of the heading; 

(ii) The system of cross references. 
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The Creation of Headings and References through the 
Use of Classification Schemes 

References in the alphabctico-dircct catalogue are based on 
classification. Thus, references from a broad subject to a 
narrower one (e.g. engineering see also electrical 
engineering) or from one coordinate subject to another 
(e.g. novel see also short story) and so on, involve 
classification whether overtly recognized as such or not. It may 
be that such references arc not always made with explicit 
reference to a classification scheme, but then they are likely 
to be relatively unsystematic — classification is not thereby 
avoided. And quite apart from the reference structure, the 
creation of headings is itself classification: to accept as a 
heading the term books is to recognize a class, and the 
allocation of entries to that heading is classification. The 
question therefore arises: is it possible to make such headings 
and references by using a classification scheme in a manner 
analogous to the making of subject index entries? Rangana- 
tiian 1 and Coates,* among others, have suggested that this is 
possible - though modifications have to be made. 

Suppose that headings and references were to be made for a 
document on Electrical engineering, classified by DC at 621.3. 
The chain for this would be: 

600 Technology 
620 Engineering 
621.3 Electrical 

Clearly the direct heading (one using the natural form of 
language) in an alphabetico-direct catalogue would be elec- 
trical engineering. This document is also to some extent 
a document on Engineering and Technology ; readers wanting 
documents on either of these subjects may be interested to 
know of its existence - just as those wanting documents on 
Electrical engineering may consult the catalogue under a 
broader heading like Engineering. Therefore the heading must 
be connected to related headings by the following references : 

ENGINEERING See also ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING 

technology see also engineering 
Note that references are made one step at a time -not, for 
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followed consistently a reference "ould luxc b 
every da* heading u» every ■ be had 

consistently, the reader would _ 3 . nrindplc has un- 

not mitred an important heading. Thu pnncrple 
fortunately been ignored in practice. Inorganic 

Here u another example (or a document on n, 
chemistry, classified at 541 : 

Chain: 

500 Science 
ejo Chemistry 

jjl Inorganic 

Tile direct heading for die document uclarly^oa^ . 

chemistry and the following refc 

CHEMISTRY oho INORGANIC CHEMISTRY 

science tee also chemistry 
Note that references down 

betico-dircct catalogues; upwar TB v J «ciK.sciENC£) 

chemistry see also ciiemistry.c Cutter’s Rule (187) - 

arc less frequent. The practice stems for itj an d unless 
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upward references arc made, . n ^ ficat ions of a subject 

can discoter documents on al the i raimnca 
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ITJiZ tor, (e.g. in the above exanipto *»«“ ,, and 

arc added rerpuem ely a 

inorganic to form a comprehtam h S Ha dual 

„i „ », to 

and make reference to that Imk f . tt h a t a time. 

toltomg a toe n/rr/totr. “' P 
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In this way the catalogue will answer requests for docu- 
ments on a specific subject and at the same time reveal 
relationships between subjects; if desired, upward references 
can just as easily be made (chemistry see also science). 
Other references will also be needed: 

(i) From sjnonjms, e.g. verse see poetry; wireless see 

RADIO. 

(ii) From other related headings - in particular closely related 
coordinate subjects not found in the chain, e.g.: 

drawino see also painting 
economics see also commerce 
counterpoint see also FUOUE 

(such references are usually made in both directions, e.g. com- 
merce see also economics, fugue see also counterpoint 
in addition to those above) 

In practice modifications arc necessary if the method is to 
prove successful, for there arc times when the last term in the 
chain will not be the sought heading for the particular subject. 
Study the following chain for a document on the Birds of 
Britain: 

590 Zoology 
59 2 /599 Systematic 
598.2 Birds 

598.2942 Great Britain 

By strict adherence to the method outlined above, the heading 
would be; 


GREAT BRITAIN : BIRDS 

— but this is not the sought order of terms; the term birds is 
the significant one and the heading should be : 

birds: great Britain 

Notice that this problem does not arise in the case of subjects 
which can be stated in a single term (as chemistry) but only 
in the case of headings with several terms — and in particular 
in compounds where there is no ‘natural’ phrase in common 
use to guide us as to the order of terms (as there is in in- 
organic chemistry). Somehow modifications hare to be made 
in such cases to bring the significant term into the mean filing position. 
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Can such modifications be made according to some pre- 
scribed method or must the determination of the final order of 
terms be a subjective judgement on the part of the cataloguer? 
Coates has outlined a possible method. He examines various 
compound subjects, for example; the manufacture of plastic 
tojx; the design of concrete office blocks; heating in public 
libraries. 

He suggests that the three most important elements in 
compound subjects can be called; Thing, Material, Action. 
These are the basic blocks from which compounds are built. 
In the first example, tcys are Things, plastic is a Material, and 
manufacture i» an Action. Each of the main elements of the 
above subjects can be analysed in this way. Coates suggests 
that in seeking compound subjects, readers automatically use 
the significance order: 

Thing - Material - Action. 

Thus the above subjects should be represented in the catalogue 
as follows if it is to meet the requirements of users: 

toys: plastic: manufacture 
office blocks: concrete: design 
public libraries: heating 

Other examples of headings conforming to this pattern are: 

children: psychology 
flowers: fertilization 
factories: inspection' 
houses: wooden: insurance 

Thus, whenever chain procedure results in an order which 
fails to reflect this significance pattern, the (bain issut U 
according Ij. Here are some examples of modification of this kind; 

Chain: 

669 Metallurgy 
669.1 Iron, Steel 
669. 14 Production 

Here the heading production: iron and steel would be 
modified to iron and steel: production in order to 
bring the Material before the Action and the result is a sought 
heading. 
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Chain: 

636 Livestock, Domestic animals 

636.7 Dogs 

636.7082 Breeding 

Again breeding: dogs should give way to dogs: breeding 
(i.e. thing: action). 

Further modification would be necessary if the last link in 
the chain were a Place, Period or Form division or a Form 
heading. Usually such l inks would be suppressed and used 
only as subdivisions in the heading (as in birds: great 
Britain and science: encyclopaedias). However, an 
exception might be made for those subjects such as History 
and certain Social sciences where Place is a primary concept 
and should be retained as the main filing element, e.g. 
great Britain: history; great Britain: travel 

AND DESCRIPTION. 

Thus chain procedure can be used for the creation of 
headings and references in the alphabetico-direct catalogue, 
though some modification will be necessary. The account of 
these modifications has been simplified here; other problems 
will undoubtedly arise, in particular when a compound con- 
tains two Things, or two Actions or two Materials. In this case 
an examination of the relationships between the terms might 
furnish a clue; Coates examines some twenty different types 
of relationship and sets out a relationship table, prescribing 
various solutions for each type. 

It should be noted that this method does not always provide 
the traditional forms of heading: by and large phrases and 
sentences are avoided and the heading usually consists of terms 
separated by colons or some such device. Many cataloguers 
will object to them on the grounds that headings like toys: 
plastic: manufacture; office blocks: concrete: 
design, etc., do not represent the ‘public’s habitual way of 
looking at things’ and that they are not common phrases. But 
there are no common phrases for such subjects, and yet readers 
request material on such matters. What other solution is 
possible save a class entry under toys or office blocks 
leaving the reader to search through all documents on such 
broad subjects for the specialized one required? The problems 
that arise from the use of phrases and sentences are in- 
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surmountable, and though the '“"'V^mSberS'to 
might appear ‘odd' .'should also main 
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Practical politics 

3 e 9 .ua ““Son of panycm.dids.es 
By convention 

By caucus 
By direct primary 
ss dictation 


329.022 

329.022 1 

329.0222 

329.0223 

Faeh ofTeTl -d ^ 

alphabetical catalogue- In th have w be converted 

we accept each represent Ure classes: 
into a suitable set ot 

329 Politics, Practical 

329.02 Par £“ d!datcs . Nomination 

329.022 
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329.02a 1 Conventions 

329.0222 Caucus 

329.0223 Primary, Direct 

329.0224 Boss direction 

Again, a decision will have to be taken as to the acceptable 
generic level of the vocabulary: arc we going to use every 
term in the schedules (even when revised) as a heading? In 
the above example we could decide to ignore all steps beyond 
329.02, using parties, political as the heading for all 
documents on nomination, conventions, caucus, etc. If we do 
this, then we shall have to make references from the unused 
terms, e.g. 

nomination: political parties see parties, political 

Such a step will avoid undue alphabetical scatter of closely 
related material. On the other hand, in a library with many 
documents on these subjects, it will lead to an undifferentiated 
build-up of entries at the broad heading. To avoid this we 
might use the divisions as subheadings: 

parties, political: candidates: nomination 
parties, political: candidates: nomination: caucus 
etc. 

Apart from the terms themselves, a second disadvantage might 
arise through weakness in the classification structure. Enumera- 
te schemes, as we have seen, very often consist of confused 
application of several characteristics of division. For example, 
m dc at 025, Library economy, division is primarily by 
function, giving rise to : 

025.3 Cataloguing 

025.4 Classification 

Within 025.3 there is a division 025.33, Subject cataloguing. 
At 029, Indexing and documentation, we find 029.5, Indexing. 
It is clear that modifications of the kind already discussed will 
do nothing to provide a set of clear headings and references for 
a , . on su bject indexing when the basic structure of the 
scheme is as unsatisfactory as this. What is needed is wholesale 
re-castmg of the schedules. 
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Lists of Subject Headings 

If we were to conclude that tr^Tphabedcal 
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subject cataloguing, we might T f tlie purpose, 
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. for lists of subject headings, espea- 


miple subjects 
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an index to the classification schedules and displays further 
relationships between terms in the manner of a subject- 
heading list. The two parts of the Thesauxofiacet can thus be 
regarded as complementary. It can be used in both pre- and 
post-coordinate systems. 

A well-known engineering thesaurus is the Thesaurus of 
engineering scientific terms (Engineers Joint Council). Others are 
cited at the end of Chapter n. 

Traditionally, however, lists of subject headings are much 
more confused, enumerating simple and compound subjects 
in the manner of the older classification schemes, providing few 
rules for compounding subjects, and elaborating a network of 
references that all too often display little systematic organiza- 
tion. The most widely used general lists are Sears and 
Library of Congress. 

SEARS LIST OF SUBJECT HEADINGS 

Km published in 1923, the 9th edition by B. M. Westby 
appeared in 1965. It is published by H. W. Wilson and 
modifications and additions in the successive editions are often 
based on the headings in the Wilson indexes. At the same time, 
it is founded on the Library of Congress list and avoids conflict 
with this larger code, its aim being to proside a list more 
suited to the needs of small and medium-sized libraries. Many 
specific headings found in Congress are rejected, with 
consequent recommendations for class entry, i.e. entry under 
broader subjects, e.g. : 

FLANK GEOMETRY Ut GEOMETRY 
PUBLIC LIBRARIES see LIBRARIES 

PUNCHED CARD SYSTEMS SU INFORMATION STORAGE AND 
R.RTRAEV XL SYSTEMS 

The reason given for this is that smaller libraries will not 
require such specialized entries — in other words, if the library 
has only one or two books on Plane geometry, it is better to 
file entries for them with other books on Geometry, than to 
make the specific entry and refer: geometry set also plane 

GEOMETRY. 

The same argument lies behind the frequent equation of non- 
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synonymous subjects, e^. MUOiow* medium 

history; though Urn is less other than 

libraries will have books on re gj arcu ment- as for all 
Christian. The great danger behind this a gu^„ _ ^ ^ ^ 
advocacy of broad headings or broa . t j, specialized 

libraries, whatever their sue, serve readers P 

interests and their needs arc not ca e commonly 

The scope of the headings » *^^£4*** and 
used scientific and tedimcal s»tj“ > d , langu agcs and 
mineral substances . . . Most °‘. th p r ot ] 1C r chemical 
literatures arc included. Special names of cO**^ ^ 
substances (etc.) . • • sh ®“J d c “ Yg encyclopaedias 
headings are also included, e g. ESSA • 

AND DICTIONARIES, etc. emitted: persons, places, 

Certain classes of headings nam cs of individual 

systematic names in botany a " d .Juries trees, vegetables, 
battles, birds, fishes, flowers, fouls, t uNITED states, 
Under Jesus subdivisions that are to be 

Chicago, OHIO, are given 

used for other headings of the sam rp } thQUgh thcrc 

Headings usually take the/o occasionally used to 

are exceptions: the singular no ^ hca ding- short 
differentiate between subject and ESSAY s; and place 

STORY and SHORT st ° rie *’ . arts , literature, religion and 
may be used adjectivally lo * TURE ; painting, ameri- 
philosopliy, C.g. ENGLISH L_ce des sub j ecl on ly in the case 
CAN. (The adjectival form p 

of Literature headings.) included in the list, though 

Compounds and phrases rcconimen ded except by the use 
further compounding ; «s n ^ subdhisions - addresses AND 
of some common and sp bjoGRAPH y, history, etc., which 
essays, biblioorafb , 0 f t h e list and can be 

are separately lis ' . ^period and place can also be added to 
applied at any P 01 ” tbefC are restrictions on the latter: in 
any heading, thoug 1 preference over subject, c.g. in 

certain subjects P ^ history, and some social sciences such 
travel and desenp^^ c g . great Britain -economic 
as economic con T brITA in - history, etc. 
conditions, GR essentially direct, but some manipula^o 3 
The headings are 
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is found to give collocation (i.e. class headings), e.g. educa- 
tion, elementary; education, higher; libraries, 
church; libraries, county. 

The headings have certain limitations: 

(i) Arbitrary selection of compounds. 

(ii) Inconsistencies in form: libraries, special but 
music libraries; education, higher£u/ professional 
education, technical education; education of 

WOMEN but NEGROES-EDUCATION. 

(iii) Some headings are vague and without scope notes to 
define them: robbers and outlaws; crime and 
criminals; rogues and vagabonds. (However scope 
notes arc frequently found, e.g. economic policy: Use for 
works on the policy of governments towards economic problems.) 

(iv) The headings use American terminology - not, of 
course, a fault, but a limitation from the point of view of the 
British librarian, e.g. railroads. 

(v) There are some curiosities, e.g. radicals and 
radicalism see anarchism and anarchists; re- 
formers; REVOLUTIONS. And MARXISM Sit COMMUNISM; 
SOCIALISM. 

References. See and see also references are indicated. Under each 
heading the see also references away from that heading are listed 
first and these should be carefully studied as they might be 
preferable headings for the document in question. They are 
followed in turn by the see and see also references to the 
heading: 

HEAD 

see also brain; ear; eye; face; hair; nose; phrenology 
X SKULL 
XX BRAIN 

i.c. if an entry is made under head 

a see reference is required: skull see head 
and a see also reference: brain see also head 

These references are based on no easily observable principle 
and have the following limitations: 

(i) There is little modulation, whole steps of division being 
short-circuited and an odd assembly of terms being frequently 
found: e.g. : law see also jury, judges. And manners and 
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CUSTOMS set alto CASTE, svomen. 

travel; woman -history and cubiccts taught, 

Under EDUCATION we find references to subjects g 
types of school, special methods, etc. education there 
(ii) There are inconsistencies, e.g. but non e to 

is a reference to education education 

education or prisoners or » - n under disasters 
though such headings are to be found. 1 m aoi-a““- 
there are references to siiipwr » idenTS) though 
dents, but not to aeronautic • arc again the 

there is such a heading. Such mc0 "*f rca ders can never be 
result of insufficient classificauon, and have been 

sure that all headings relevant to their enqmn 
found. „ a «mtdv based on classification 

In short, the structure, though vaguyb ial subjects 

-insofar Preferences are made tom g^rai to P 

and between coordinates - is rudimentary. 

LIBRARY Of CONGRESS. SUBJECT HEAD^ ^ of 

A system for a particular Ub '^ J’ J^en widely adopted in 
Congress Classification scheme, it ” j most important 

chef libraries. It follows Cutteri* P£“P^ ^ to s „s 
respects, and has headings similar limitations, 

(which is based on it)-»* general collections. The 

perhaps preferable to Sears ^ subjects arelargerm 

problems caused by enuniemuon ^^ undcr 

scale -see, for <* arn P lc ’ * C £RICA . The layout is hke Sears. 
and INDIANS OF NORTH - ccs ^ing the same s yj° 
headings being followed by reft Supplements are issued 

rntSfat. -and » hcSng. and revutons. 

every the months which uiaicai 

authority files all languages can 

Lists of subject headings „ ticking off headings an 

be regarded as Smier can see at a glance when 

references as ■f d -£ t ^£Kre»» need to be made and 
cataloguing a t the catalogue, 

which are already m m 
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Incidentally, authority files should also be made for all forms 
of catalogue ; a file of cards may be used to record decisions 
made in author cataloguing, and in making a classified cata- 
logue a file of cards showing what index entries have already 
been made for each class number will be invaluable, e.g. : 

82 i(dc) 

Poetry: English literature 
621.396 (udc) 

Radio: Engineering 
Wireless sec Radio 


Cutter’s Theories 

Cutter’s Rules for a dictionary catalog was first published in 1876, 
the 4th and last edition appearing in 1904. Though overtaken 
by more recent theory the rules still form the basis of much 
current practice, and for this reason — and because it cannot be 
said that all the problems Cutter deals with have been solved - 
they are still important. 

Choice of heading 

As we have seen there are two essential problems in the 
alphabetico-direct catalogue : choice of heading and the display 
of relationships between headings. Cutter was interested 
principally in the first of these and of the twenty-eight rules 
that are concerned with subject cataloguing, only two deal with 
the latter. 

Cutter’s main rule is 161 : enter a book under its specific subject 
f directly) and not under its containing class. So for so good. The 
concept of direct specific entry is fundamental. But Cutter’s 
definition of ‘specific subject’ is different from ours (page 97). 
For him it is a subject that can be named. In other words it does 
not include compounds tailor-made to fit the subject of the 
book- For example, he cites the subject: ‘movement of fluid in 
plants’ and states that as there is no recognized term for this 
subject, the document must be filed under the heading 
botany (physiological). Thus he dismisses the funda- 
mental problem of compound subjects by ignoring it. No 
longer are there any great problems of term order in headings. 
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(a) AEROPLANES- MATERIALS 

(b) METALS -FATIGUE 

Apart from the expense involved in this, as each of these 
headings is more general than the subject of the book, none is 
really satisfactory. The person wanting the compound will 
certainly find it under whatever element in the compound he 
looks up, but he will still have to search through many general 
books before coming to it, and the person seeking the general 
subject only will have to weed out many specialized entries. 
(Don’t confuse this with the entry under two specific headings 
of a book on two specific subjects, such as Birds and 
Reptiles.) 

Having thus avoided the fundamental problem of com- 
pound headings and citation order Cutter is left with the vague 
and unacceptable notion of nameable subjects. However, he 
recognizes that this will often demand headings consisting of 
more than a single term. In fact, in 174 he distinguishes the 
following forms of heading: 

(a) Single words , e.g. Botany, Economics; 

(b) A noun preceded by an adjective , e.g. Ancient history. 
Capital punishment. Moral philosophy; 

(c) A noun connected to another noun by a preposition , e.g. 
Penalty of death. Fertilization of flowers; 

(d) A noun preceded by another noun used as an adjective, e.g. Death 
penalty. Flower fertilization; 

(e) A noun connected unth another by ‘and’, e.g. Church and 
State; 

(f) A phrase or a sentence , e.g. Women as authors. Insects as 
carriers of plant disease. (Does Cutter here violate his rule for 
nameable subjects?) 

Each of these may have form and period subdivisions — though 
in the case of country he makes a rule that country should 
ne\er be used as a subdivision (165) -a rule that has been 
ignored in practice. 

Now as these are acceptable ‘definite’ or ‘nameable’ subjects 
the rule should now be : enter under these words as they stand. 
But it is not so easy: some phrases and combinations of terms 
do not start with a significant filing word, so 175 makes the 
following qualification: 

‘Enter a compound subject-name by its first word, inverting 
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the phrase only "hen “ m . C n °t'[ h Xtemet'eanS as the 
significant or is often used alone «un 

whole name.’ . . , 1 ,- meaning of 
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with that of the cataloguer on each occasion. Moreover when 
phrases like: Industrial relations; Arbitration, Industrial; 
Collective bargaining; Etnplojers* representation in manage- 
ment; Labour contract; Personnel management; arc used 
- as they frequently are (see Scars’ List of subject headings for 
examples) - then the scattering of very closely related material 
is almost certain. Cutter may well have recognized this but 
avoided the use of terms separated by colons or dashes because 
he could find no satisfactory formula for arrangement by 
significance. 

To sum up: Cutter introduced the idea of specific entry but 
in a limited sense, relying on nameablc subjects. He advocated 
the use of a variety of forms of heading and allowed invasion 
but without giving a principle for inversion. Phrases present 
more problems than they solve; if inversion is also used the 
problems arc multiplied. The chances of the reader finding the 
subject at the first attempt become remote. The only satis- 
factory solution is analysis into elementary elements and 
synthesis based on citation order using classification and 
significance formula. 

The rules so far discussed - i6j, 174, and 175 - are the main 
ones. Others should be noted by the student in particular: 
Language (167), Synonyms (168), Antonyms (171), and 
Country (164 and 165). 

Related subjects (Rules 187 and 188) 

Cutter stressed that the catalogue should be syndetic, that is, it 
should include a system of references relating the subjects 
scattered by the alphabetical arrangement. 

Rule t 8 j. Make references from general subjects to their carious 
subordinate subjects and also to coordinate and lllustralice subjuts. 
Such references should be made one step at a time, though he 
qualifies this by saying that intermediate links may be jumped 
if no material exists on these in the library, thus opening the 
way for the chaotic reference pattern found in existing lists of 
subject headings (sec below). Clearly this rule implies classifica- 
tion— for how else does one recognize subordinate and co- 
ordinate subjects? Cutter recognizes this for in 188 he suggests 
that a synoptic table of subjects could be constructed to present 
to the reader so that he might discover for himself related 
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the reader has to search through all documents catalogued 
under the particular term in order to find the one required ; 

(c) it docs not help the person searching the catalogue not 
for the compound but for the subject under which the 
compound has been placed, because he will have to extract 
the general from the more specialized documents housed 
there. 

(ii) Entry under a more comprehensive term, e.g. a document on 
Syncro-mesh gear-boxes in motor-cars would be entered 
under motor vehicle engineering. This solution has the 
disadvantages associated with (i) plus the further disadvantage 
that it presupposes the reader will be able to name the relevant 
general head. Nevertheless it is a solution often adopted (see 
the headings in Sears’ List) because it results in the collocation 
of documents on related subjects. In this, however, it has a 
further disadvantage: it is very difficult to decide when to 
adopt the broad heading. If number of entries on the subject 
in the catalogue under that heading is the criterion then the 
librarian must be prepared to re-catalogue regularly because 
the situation will change as the library grows. 

(iii) Undoubtedly specific entry is more satisfactory than 
either of these solutions; the use of chain procedure and some 
kind of significance formula as described by Coates, will 
greatly assist in the production of sought headings. By the 
avoidance of phrases there is less confusion. 

The problems associated with the linear arrangement of 
compound headings have already been discussed in terms of 
the classified catalogue (pp. iggff). No matter how carefully the 
citation order is chosen some readers -will be badly served. For 
example, the heading: 

geography: examinations 

will suit the geography specialist, but not the person wanting 
information on examinations. For the latter a cross reference 
might be made: 

examinations: geography see geography: examina- 
tions 

Even so the search might be extensive if references to several 
headings had to be followed up. 
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A solution is full multiple entry of compounds (not to be 
confused with the partial Lind referred to above) -c.g,: 
aeoaBAniv: examinations 

and EXAMINATION!: GEGOKAP1IY 

Complete pamutaiicn of terms is clearly too expensive; rotation 
U a possible answer, or sue indexing - but when compounds 
arc made up of several terms expense will still be a deterrent. 
The earlier discussion of these matters on pp. iD3tf is relevant 
h erc - The alternative offered by poit-coordinatc indexing will 
be considered in the next chapter. 


Although die alphabctico-dircct catalogue docs not collocate 
the subjects collocated by die classification scheme, it docs 
result in a degree of grouping - particularly of ‘concretes’ 
scattered by the classification. In this sense it offers a useful 
supplementary order to Ute one on die shelves and provides a 
useful basis for display* (see Chapter 17). The use of direct 
entry does, however, scatter much related material through 
die alphabet and only a good network of references can help 
the reader to find various aspects of his subject. Such 
references arc also necessary because, as we have seen, readers 
look up the wrong terms. 

References must be based on a classification scheme, modulating 
one step at a time, otherwise they will be too arbitrary and will 
multiply to such an extent that their value decreases rapidly 
(cf. the suggestions diat references should be largely cut from 
the library of Congress catalogues). 

The production of an alphabetical catalogue may involve 
the cataloguer in additional work as compared with the 
classified catalogue because the selection of headings from a 
list is a separate and distinct task. Moreover, maintenance is 
likely to prove more onerou*: changes in terminology are 
easily accommodated by die provision of new index entries in 
the classified catalogue, whereas in the alphabcdcal catalogue 
a change of subject heading may involve the alteration of 
many entries. Again, filing can become highly complex (see 
Chapter tC). 

The printing of parts of the catalogue is less satisfactorily 
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achieved than in the classified catalogue sphere homogeneous 
groups arc ready-made. 

dearly catalogues destined for international use arc more 
satisfactory if notation is used. 


The Dictionary Catalogue 

The dictionary catalogue is made up of author, tide, subject, 
and form entries interfiled in one alphabetical sequence. In 
Chapters 1-4 we considered the problems of author entries, 
in Chapter 5, title entries, in this chapter we have considered 
subject entries (alphabetico-direct, the kind used in the 
dictionary catalogue) and in the next chapter we shall con- 
sider form entries. The comments made in these chapters are 
relevant to the dictionary catalogue - and the sections on the 
Alphabetico-direct catalogue are concerned with the problems 
that cause the dictionary cataloguer most trouble (textbooks 
on the dictionary catalogue invariably deal mainly with subject 
headings). Students considering the dictionary’ catalogue should 
in particular note the conclusions above. 

Advocates of the dictionary catalogue claim that it is as 
ample as abc- and certainly there is no preliminary psycho- 
logical barrier against its use (as ue are sometimes persuaded 
exists in the case of the classified catalogue). However, the 
subject approach has limitations arising from the use of 
natural language terms in alphabetical sequence, as we have 
seen. Given a more carefully planned procedure for dealing 
with subject headings and references, much could certainly 
be said in favour of the dictionary catalogue, for although it 
can never be as satisfactory a collocarive record as the 
classified catalogue, it does offer a different subject arrange- 
ment from the one found on the shelves : concretes are collocated 
— and this includes the collocation of material by and about an 
author. (Note that in libraries which use the dictionary 
catalogue, classification is a matter of shelf arrangement only; 
this accounts for the neglect of classification in the usa where 
the dictionary catalogue predominates.) 

Filing problems become increasingly significant as dictionary 
catalogues grow. The alphabet is not quite so simple as it may 
seem (see Chapter 16), and when in one sequence axe found 
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headings for all types of entry, ilie user is soon liable to lose his 
way -for an example, sec the entries under, say, united 
states in the five*) car cumulation of the Cumulative book 
index, and imagine the difliadtia that Mould arise if all the 
entries, headings and subheadings were transferred onto 
cards, where guiding is less easy. The problem of filing 
becomes particularly acute when one name can be used as 
author, tide, subject (c.g. London, Birmingham, Lherpool, 
Hull, etc.) and it lias been discovered in tests that readers 
frequently fail to distinguish between subject headings and title 
headings. 

Because of the filing problems, there base been several 
experiments to divide the dictionary catalogue* into two or 
more sequences. The following methods have been tried: 

(i) Two sequences: (a) Author/Title (h) Subject/Form 
(it) Three sequences: (a) Author (b) Tide (c) Subjcct/Fonn 
(ui) Tlirec sequences: (a) Name catalogue* (b) Subject catalogue 
(c) Title catalogue 


a. The Alphabctico-Classetl Catalogue 

On page 93 we gave an example of alphabetical (leadings 
which attempt to overcome the limitations of collocation in the 
alphabelieo-dirret catalogue without resorting to the use of 
notation in the manner of die classified catalogue. The 
alphabcdco-dasscd catalogue is a compromise, and its weak* 
nesses have led to its disuse in most libraries; an example can 
be seen in the Subject indexes of the London library and the 
British Museum. 

Its Imitations can be summarized as follows (the examples 
refor to die list given on page 93) : 

* There are several v croons of the name catalogue. In general, it contains all 
entries which hat e a proper name as the main filing element in the heading. 
Thus it can be viewed as an author catalogue to which have been added 
entries for documents about the authors (personal and corporate), as w ell a* 
all material about other persons, and corporate bodies. Entries under place 
names (except when the name is the filing word for a corporate body, c-g. 
London University) arc often excluded from the name catalogue and kept 
in the subject catalogue itself, though this practice is rarely understood by 
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(i) It collocates only through subordination - coordinate classes 
must be arranged alphabetically according to natural language 
terms and inevitably related material is separated, e.g. as we 
have already pointed out, wiring cannot be placed before 
insulation, mechanical before electrical, etc., given 
the subordination in the example. 

(ii) Moreover the limited collocation is achieved only at a price: 

(a) Headings no longer rejlect natural language order (contrast the 
earlier headings for the alphabetico-direct catalogue) and so 
immediacy, one of the main advantages of using words as 
headings, is lost. An index of all subordinated terms, and see also 
references linking related coordinate subjects such as wiring 
and insulation, will be needed. 

Example of index entry: 

SWITCHGEAR see ENGINEERING : ELECTRICAL X SWITCHOEAR 

Example of reference in main sequence: 

ENGINEERING: ELECTRICAL: INSULATION 
see alto engineering: electrical: wiring 

(b) Headings are excessively cumbersome. The above examples 
are simple subjects; compound subjects such as ‘‘Wiring 
methods in prefabricated steel framed houses’ would result in 
grotesque headings. 

(in) Finally, choice of headings presents grave problems. The 
cataloguer must make strict rules on the degree of subordina- 
tion: e.g. whether all aspects of Engineering are to be sub- 
ordinated to the heading engineering as in the example, or 
whether, in order to reduce the length of headings, engineer- 
ing is to be used only for Engineering in general, a see oho 
reference then being made to link this with the various 
sequences starting at electrical engineering, mechani- 
cal engineering, etc. Again, should a subheading 
equipment be placed between engineering: electrical 
and switchgear? As we have stressed, a system of classifica- 
tion is vital. 


readings 

I- Ranganathan, s. R. Dictionary catalogue code, and ed., Madras 
Library Association, 1952. Chapter 2. 
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Chapter 11 

Post-coordinate Systems 


Traditional systems for the retrieval of documents on a subject 
basis - those using classification schemes, the classified cata- 
logue and the alphabetical catalogue as described in this book — 
can be categorized as Qu«x>xdaaU. That is, they coordinate 
terms to form compound classes at the iruUxing stage. The 
subject heading is typically a summarization expressing the 
overall subject of the document, the terms comprising the 
summarization (where more than one is used) being strung 
together in a fixed order. Thus a document on school buildings 
will be assigned a heading in which the basic dements arc 
coordinated: schools- buildings or 371.62 (i.c. Educa- 
tion - Schools - Physical plant - Buildings). As in such circum- 
stances a combination of dements can be placed in only one 
order in a single heading, index entries and references arc used 
to assist the reader in locating the document when other 
dements in the compound arc sought first. Clearly the order of 
dements is very important and, as we have seen, much 
attention has been directed to the problems of term order in 
the alphabetical catalogue and combination order of facets in 
the classified catalogue. Similarly, reference structure and 
indexing ha\e also been the subject of much analysis and 
discussion. 

However carefully we choose the combination order of 
elements, however methodically we make our indexes and 
references, the fact remains that our catalogue will serve some 
approaches better than others. Thus in the above example, the 
person interested in Schools is better served than the person 
interested in Buildings, for the latter will not find an entry for 
this document along with other entries on Buildings, and he 
must follow up references and index entries if he is to discover 
it. His search may well be extensive if he is interested in all 
aspects of Buildings, regardless of function, for entries will be 
scattered accordingly. 
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If we can say that one approach to a compound subject is 
primary, and ail other approaches unlilcly to be required, then 
Uiij may be no great handicap to the vast majority of readers. 
If, however, many different approaches are lively and none has 
distinct priority -as frequently happens -then what is to be 
done 10 save the readers’ time? 

One solution is the multiple entry of compounds. (This is to be 
distinguished from the multiple entry of a compound under a 
series of broader headings - as practised, lor example, in the 
lc Catalog: Books: Subjects and illustrated on p. 213.) There are 
several variants: 

(i) Permutation. This is a possibility rarely, if ever, adopted 
because the total number of permutations of even a few co- 
ordinated terms soon reaches astronomical proportions. 

(is) Rotation. We have already seen that this is a common 
practice in the classified file in libraries using udc (see p. 195). 
It may also be used in alphabetical catalogues (sec p. 219). It 
allows the filing of entries having compound headings at each 
concept comprising the compound - either by bringing suc- 
cessively each term into the lead position, or by indicating (e.g. 
by underlining) the respective filing terms whilst retaining the 
original citation order. As noted earlier, no system of rotation 
can bring into juxtaposition each term in a compound consist- 
ing of three or more elements, and in a complex file the reader 
may still be (breed into large-scale sequential scanning to 
coordinate the concepts in which he is interested. It is clear that 
rotation will increase the sire of a file by a factor equal to the 
average number of elements in the compounds within it. An 
example of rotation can be found in the list of titles appended 
to the London Education Classification. 

(iii) Selective luting in combination. A third system, put forward 
as an alternative to permutation, is that devised by Sharp, 
based on the mathematics of combination (sli c). Though we 
noted this in the section on the subject index to the classified 
catalogue, it is obviously a principle that can be applied in any 
Subject file. Again, it results in expense that would be considered 
excessive by most compilers of conventional manual catalogues. 

Clearly there is no completely satisfactory remedy to the 
problem of providing multiple access to compounds in pre- 
coordinate systems. Post-coordinate systems tackle the problem 
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by shifting the process of coordination to the search stage. 
Characteristically the indexer deals with simple terms, e.g. 
schools and buildings (rather than school buildings): 
it is the user (or someone working on his behalf) who strings 
the terms together to create the compound subjects on which 
he wants material. Thus a person wanting materials on School 
buildings would search the file for those documents to which 
each concept had been assigned, disregarding those labelled 
with only one - or neither. 

One method of achieving this would be to create a catalogue 
composed of a series of entries headed by simple concepts and 
listing under each the documents in the store relevant to that 
concept, as illustrated below: 
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well whether his primary approach were Buildings or Schools: 
as there is no pre-coordination of terms and thus no citation 
order for compounds, no approach is paramount. At any single 
entry the reader will find all material on the subject; beyond 
this he can reduce the scope by comparing additional entries 
to retrieve only the particular aspect he is interested in. Thus 
to the entry for schools others headed secondary, 
mathematics, and visual aids could be added to search 
for common numbers representing documents on the com- 
pound subject, the use of visual aids in teaching mathematics in 
secondary schools. But, as we shall see, things are not in 
practice quite so simple as this. 

This is the essence of such devices as Uniterm, developed in 
the United States by Mortimer Taube. Optical coincidence 
(peek-a-boo) devices, such as that developed in Britain by 
W. E. Batten { Batten cards), are closely related. In these each 
card is cross-ruled to provide several thousand individually 
numbered positions. Accession numbers are posted, not by 
writing the number on the card, but by punching a hole in the 
relevant numbered position. Entries are compared by holding 
the selected cards - representing the various elements of the 
sought compound - before a fight source; the fight will shine 
through where each card is punched in the same positron. 
The numbers of these positions therefore represent the accession 
numbers of documents having information on each element in 
the compound represented by the particular selection of cards. 

Such devices have immediately obvious practical limitations. 

A further step is required to convert the accession numbers into 
documents - though if used for searching offprints, pamphlets, 
and similar file collections (as is often the case), this step can be 
avoided by keeping the documents themselves in accession 
number order. There is also a limit to the number of documents 
that can be entered on one card. (Some optical coincidence 
cards allow 10,000 different positions for punching.) Of course, 
cards can be added to supplement those that become full but 
this increases the difficulty of the search because of the increase 
in the number of cards that have to be matched. It is generally 
accepted that as the collection of documents grows beyond 
8,000, so the efficiency of the device is reduced. Some libraries 
have partly overcome this by starting new files at regular 
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intervals (say, yearly). This again extends the search time but 
may not be a decisive factor where the stock soon dates, render- 
ing older catalogues largely unused. For these reasons, and 
because they are less satisfactory tools t h an conventional cata- 
logues for the general public, they are used mainly with highly 
specialized collections of limited size serving a restricted 
clientele. 

Edge-notched cards may also be used in post-coordinate systems. 
There is, however, a difference in structure here; any single 
card will usually carry bibliographical information for only 
one document, each concept relevant to the subject matter 
of that document being represented in code form by a series 
of notches punched out from holes along the margin. For 
example, entries for documents on nineteenth-century German 
poetry might appear thus (the detail is deliberately over- 
simplified to illustrate the principle) : 

-y-rrm . .v. . . v. . . 

1 8 12 

The first position is the code for Poetry, the eighth for Nine- 
teenth century, and the twelfth for German. To find what the 
library has on a given topic, the searcher must first ascertain 
which code position represents that topic. He must then extract 
the cards which have that position notched to the edge. He 
can do this by a process of needling. A needle is put through the 
pack of cards (which may be kept in random order) at the 
relevant hole position. As the cards are raised on the needle, 
those which are notched to the edge at that position will drop 
away from the pack. If the compound Nineteenth-century 
German literature were required, three needles put through 
the pack at the positions noted above would result in the 
dropping of cards punched for those three concepts. 

As all four edges of the cards are likely to be used, needling 
may have to be done up to four times, each successive operation 
being performed on the cards dropped by the previous one. 
For example, if the three concepts in our example were dis- 
tributed along three edges of the cards concerned, then docu- 
ments on Poetry would be dropped if the pack were needled 
at the appropriate place along one edge; if the dropped cards 
were then needled at the appropriate position along a second 
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edge, cards on Nineteenth-century poetry would be dropped; 
and if documents on Nineteenth-century German poetry were 
required, then these cards must be needled at the code position 
representing German along the third edge. 

As much information may be punched into the card as space 
allows. Though there are limits to the space available for punch- 
ing, much more information can be coded than is suggested 
by the simplified diagram given above. Students should study 
the readings given at the end of this chapter as a necessary 
corrective to the dangers inherent in the extreme simplification 
here. 

Besides the general advantages associated with post- 
coordinate systems, punched cards have se\eral advantages 
over the other devices noted so far. In particular, cards can be 
kept in random order, and full bibliographical descriptions are 
available without recourse to an accession file. But again, there 
are limits to the size of catalogue that can be handled in this 
way, and their use is largely confined to special collections. 

With the use of data-proccssing machines and computers 
many of the practical disadvantages of post-coordinate systems 
disappear; large files can be searched, and searched rapidly - 
though the present limited accessibility of machines remains a 
problem. Body-punched cards, paper tape, magnetic tape, 
magnetic discs, microfilm, etc., can be used to store information, 
be it bibliographical entries, abstracts, or full texts. The match- 
ing of demands and documents is achieved through the inter- 
mediary of a coded language capable of expressing the concepts 
inherent in both. The demands may be for a total (or partial) 
print-out of the store to produce published catalogues, or for 
the extraction of bibliographical data in response to requests. 

Although machines, in common with other post-coordinate 
devices, can be searched directly on behalf of a reader, provid- 
ing multiple access to compound subjects and so satisfying all 
approaches equally well, it should be remembered that in the 
case of printed catalogues produced by computers, etc., the 
economics of permuted entries apply, and the machine will 
usually be programmed to a specific citation order. An alter- 
native that is being increasingly adopted is the production of 
numbered lists of items arranged by author, title, or broad 
subject groups, with indexes made up of simple subjects under 
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2. A/i extract from ADS guide to recent publications in the social and behavioral 
telenet**. 


each of which arc ‘posted’ the numbers of the documents to 
which that ‘descriptor’ has been assigned. An example of this 
type of bibliography is the ADS Guide 1 (see figure 2). They are, 
in general, inadequate retrieval tools; though easily (all too 
easily) produced, the use of a post-coordinate style of indexing 
vocabulary without corresponding means of coordination on 
the part of the searcher prevents any convenient access to 
compound subjects. The dual dictionary (see, for example the 
eric Catalog of selected documents on the disadvantaged: subject 
index 1 ), a computer-produced bibliography consisting of 3 
numbered list of items with a duplicated index in book form 
allowing the matching, page by page, of document numbers 
printed out under sets of simple terms (cf. such devices as 
Uniterm), is an attempt to overcome this defect (see figure 3). 
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philosophy. The mere compounding of the simple index terms 
Philosophy and History wall retries c documents on both 
subjects. To give a more complex example: die conjunction of 
Teaching, English, Nineteenth century, and History will 
result tn die retrieval of documents on (a) History of English 
teaching in die nineteenth century; (b) History of the teaching 
of English in the nineteenth century; (c) Teaching of English 
history in the nineteenth century; and (d) Teaching of nine- 
teenth-century English history. Furthermore, cv cry one of these 
documents will also be retrieved by someone wandng materials 
on the Teadiing of English, the History of teaching, etc., or 
simply on Teadiing or History. Similarly, a document on the 
Development of child psychology and its effects on teaching 
will be retrieved when what is wanted is information on the 
Psychology of teaching. The confusion is multiplied when 
exhaustive indexing is practised, i-e. when terms arc assigned 
to documents not merely on the basis of a summarization of its 
content but according to Ley concepts and terms in the text- 
Most of these examples illustrate how unwanted items may 
result from false coordination. (Such items are often referred to as 
false drops.) To correct this we need a way of limiting the extent 
of retrieval - a means of allowing the recall of items on the 
Philosophy of history but not the History of philosophy. It could 
be argued, however, that the retrieval of documents (a)-(d) 
in response to a request for information on Teadiing is justified 
insofar as all of them arc on various aspects of teaching. True, 
but there still remains the problem of differentiating between 
these subjects - and between these and documents on teaching 
in general. If we aim to give the reader systematically organized 
information on documents something more than mere co- 
ordination is required. 

Too few documents. Apart from compound relationships there 
are generic relations between concepts. A document on 
Teaching is a document on Education; one on the Teaching of 
English is related to one on the Teaching of history, both 
bdonging to the Curriculum facet. A retrieval system which _ 
consists solely of simple terms fails to provide the searcher with 
what is often a major due in the discovery of information. 
Moreover, it is a common fact that users searching for specific 
subjects frequently jail to identify the correct specific terms — 
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post-coordinate index is likely to yield only a fraction of the 
relevant materials. . . , . •_ r ,i lh ' nn . 

However, it should be borne .n mind that E'“" c 
ships can be -programmed’ into the search or output stage 
through the use of the vocabulary of to system .g. 
thesaurus. Thus, even when the relationships bettveen Hu^ 
tion, Teaching, and History teaching are absent from to dewee 
itself, they can be discovered by to user through the utter 
mediary of the thesaurus. . . w i *0 

There is another reason why comprehens.veness is hiely to 

sulTer. Without controls related materials wdl be scatter 
under synonyms or partially synonymous terms- 

It is through to expression of relaUomh.ps - by tnranso 

structurreiution order, and ^ P ‘Tf pro'bl™ 

prrWhU systems lately avotd the tads of proble 

““SugUa to eaily day. of ^/i.’wS 
was a marked reluctance to introduce co^ , ^ t j JC j 0 lr 

naively thought that an untrained clerk ^ ^ much 

of making entries anil the following 

attention has been devoted to uus q . 

forms or control have been developed: di ^ tion * 

(i) wd-t- a certain ^ ^d- F ° r 

common, especially for cornpou cq fj„d : High 

example,' in to Ttonu «/ ”'S^“eeTmot ffigh 
frequency induction furnaces, Hig P 

the use of a code symbol to in ' “ dina u 0 n. They are commonly 
concepts and so reduce false coo .npical documents, 

used when indexing «f»nsm_ely on teaching 

Suppose, to toe a simple exa P> to language of 

m primary schools made spcei schoob, Language, 

children. The terms Teaching, . . To prevent the 

and Children may be ass.gned to it intoi P m 

retrieval of this article - W 

Language teaching, we mig d d anot her (b) to 

to the terms Language and Children, 
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Teaching and Primary schools. In this way false coordination 
of Language and Teaching will be avoided. 

(iii) Role indicators. Links will obviously not enable us to 
distinguish between the Philosophy of history and the History 
of philosophy. Here it is not a matter of indicating that the 
terms are associated; only by showing the nature of the associa- 
tion can we avoid confusion. This is the function of the ‘role 
indicator’ - a symbol which is added to a term to make explicit 
its role in the compound relationship. If, for example, we had 
a symbol, e.g. (b), to indicate ‘approach’ or ‘point of view’ , 
then a search for the Philosophy of history would entail the 
coordination of Philosophy (b) and History; conversely, History 
(b) and Philosophy would be the relevant terms to search for 
the History of philosophy. Again, the terms Violence and 
Children may be used in indexing documents on Violence 
committed by children and Violence to children: only by the 
use of indicators meaning, respectively, ‘agent’, or ‘source of 
action’, and ‘patient’, or ‘subject of action’, shall we be able to 
distinguish between the two categories. 

Roles used in the Chemical engineering thesaurus 4 are as follows: 
a Input to a chemical reaction, etc. 
b Product 

c Waste, contaminant, impurity 
n Special agent, catalyst, accelerator, stabilizer 
e Solvent, media, environment, support 
v Independent variable studied for how it is affected 
g Dependent variable studied for how it is affected 
H Active concept, subject of study 
i Passis e concept, object of study 
j Device, material, or method for accomplishment 
—Modifiers, adjectives, proper names, companies, persons 

The use of roles has been the subject of investigation and con- 
troversy in recent years. When used with exhaustive indexing 
(which is common) there are practical difficulties because in 
any one document a concept may be treated from the point of 
view of a number of roles. In such cases to indicate all of them 
is tantamount to indexing none - and the latter is obviously the 
easier course. 

(iv) Weights. This is a form of control of a rather different 
character from those listed above. As exha usti ve ind exing is com- 
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moi in post-coordinate systems, it being not unusual tc . assign 
twenty or thirty terms, oreven more, toa document, the degree ol 

retrieved in response to any particular term are <d^r ^ £ve 
an equivalent degree of significance m relation otheconcep^ 
concerned; in some documents it wdl be cmWl, m «he» 
marginal. Wrights are symbols - often numbm-added o 
terms by the indexer to indicate them relative unporUmce^n 
the document. They enable the searcher to select ™t “e 
documents with the required werghung ° f J 

do not satisfy him need he examine others on the subject 
Pre-coordination, links, role indrca.ors, and ““S^are 
devices which enable us to reduce the j?™ to g0 beyond 

items retrieved in response to requests. I ^stern 0 f 

this and create facilities for generic wrctang^MM system^ 

cross referencing or, in the case of machine ys ’ j n 

coding, may be necessary. This -and synonpn “.? « a t 5 r- 
only be achieved through a list of terms tnwhtch mch rdah 
ships are shown. Such a lot >s often referred ■» 

Those familiar with conventional lists of subject P 

have no difficulty in finding them 

thesaurus. One is tempted to say that rc j uc tantly that 

coordinate systems, beins .f > '"? U5C the old-fashioned 

control was necessary, rrnuldp I : be t J,csaiinis in this 

term ‘list of subject headings . At a y Vnnrdinated) terms, 
context is a list of simple (or partia fP"' arra nged and 
often referred to as descriptors, Sled terms, 

indicating unused, broader, na , ^ in being 

They differ from other lists of subject ^ » oordinate 

confined largely to simple terms cases! rather more 

systems, and in being (though no 1 r( . Dro d u ced here (see 
systematically compiled. In the example repriced 
figure 4), the meaning of the symbol. » as follows. 

of Use for (synonyms, etc.) 
nt Narrower terms 
ST Broader terms 
rt Related terms 

These symbols are «***?““* S indexer when selecting 
The thesaurus is a tool for use by tne 
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4. An extract from ASM Then urns of metallurgical terms'. 


acceptable terms. He may also use it to create a network of 
references or a system of coding expressive of generic relation- 
ships. But perhaps its main use, as already indicated, is as an 
aid in searching. An unusual example, and one well worth 
study, is the English Electric Tkesaurofacet already referred to; 
it is a two-part system consisting of a classification scheme for 
electrical engineering and a thesaurus, the two complementing 
each other in the display of terms and relationships. A thesaurus 
is a reminder that in post-coordinate systems no less than in 
pre-coordinate, classification is fundamental. Not only is it 
essential to the delineation of synonyms and generic relation- 
s ps of the kind illustrated: it is the basis for the analysis of 
roles and links and decisions as to the extent and nature of 
pre-coordmauon. Beyond this, it need hardly be said, the adop- 
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lion of a poit-coordinalc >y,.ctn in no wayaifau U.on«dfor 
claudication in bod. .he conceptual analyu. oJAc y object 
content of document. and the tequetu » r 
uamlation of them concept, into the term. mcimOic^cm 
Ftom Um brief .uncy of post-coorduude .ysttm. '# 
teen that while they provide an altemauve mean. . a 
the problent. arising from pre-cooidtnauon, icy 
w catmcvjcj and many ofd.e diff.enluta rtma.e S’.T'tien 
early enU.mia.rn with which they were advocated ha. been 
tempered in the light of experience. 

Having eaamined various form, of pro- and po.t-cootdh.ate 
!Cs™.ero Sn^IhSoripS .«• ^‘“.tu.elnpnt or 

'• ES£ ^.TSSSS <*-»■ l«— *- 

lion b die norm.) .l. output or 

2 ‘ Slug« (Exhaustive index- 

B. Sy,lcmf di.tu.gt.bhed “^£^fundj are 

I. Those m *hich ‘5"" ? c „ pr c*coordinate 

d^f/^JS’nJleviL: run. 

sy items. . .. \ arc searched for those 

‘ 2X « Si'S U- - jf* ** 


READINOI ^ ^ ^ bt)uaiBral seim£tl . 

1. dRS guide to reuni /^^^ iora 1 Scientist. 1965- . 

New York, American „ poruat ion center- Catalog of 

2. EDUCATIONAL ^^ 2 adcanto S ed: subject index. Washington, 

selected documents on W 

oeo. .9O6- „,.u. 7ta«nu -/ cuUtojite/ 

3 - A “^MerSohio, 
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4. AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF CHEMICAL ENGINEERS. Chemical 
engineering thesaurus. New York, a ice, 1961. 


The student will find the following books valuable not only in 
relation to this chapter, but to the whole of Part Two of this book: 

Lancaster, F. w. Information retrieval systems: characteristics, testing 
and evaluation. New York, Wiley, 1968. 

sharp, j. s. Somr fundamentals of information retrieval. London, 
Deutsch, 1965. 

vickery, b. c. On retrieval system theory. 2nd cd. London, Butter- 
worths, 1965. 

vickery, B. c. Techniques of information retrieval. London, Butter- 
worths, 1970. 


Students requiring further information on the mechanized retrieval 
systems may find the following useful (though this is not to say that 
they deal only with the mechanics) : 

artAndi. s. An introduction to computers in information science. 

Metuchen, N. J,, Scarecrow Press, 1968. 
bourne, c. P. Methods of information handling. New York, Wiley, 
1966. 

Harrison, j. and laslett, p. The Brasenose conference on the auto- 
mation of libraries - London, Mansell, 1967. 

KENT, A. Textbook of mechanized information retrieval. 2nd ed. New 
York, Wiley, 1966. 

kiuber, r, T. Automation in libraries. Oxford, Pergamon Press, 1968. 
MARKUSON, b. e. td. Libraries and automation. Washington, Library 
of Congress, 1964. 

See also the readings cited in Chapter 12. 



Chapter 12 
Index Languages 


Any retrieval rptem eonriru of a of dej.it =er ^mrrriag ^ « 

demands and documents can be effective y tn ■ 
ryrlcm provide for rod, marching » tern, of the ubjech 
tip, erred m demand, and docnmendl Mrc 

ensure that when a reader males a rcquM * * ^ ; n ; ng 

on Anglo4>axon architecture, then the documents containing 

relevant information are retrieved. device which. 

One ma telling device is sheff arrangement a dwe^vrm^, 

in a library of any size will representing in a con- 

plctc with a set of noUUonal sym and .jawing a 

venient shorthand form classes i . conventional 

preferred order to be maintained havc se en 

or other form, the catalogued an : b j c . entries repre- 

that two basic forms oforganizauon a poss <jurrogates , _ 

sen ting documents - somcUmes cierrM ^ mcaM of tcr ms 
can be arranged according _ . ^ ^ ^ w dcman ds for 

or class symbols, and so rctn ,_. ntrv systems) ; alternatively, 
documents on these subjects ( , . rc | cvan t to each and 

surrogates can be code required 

the whole file -arched for Ucudm ^ ^ use an index in 
by the reader (item en ^ fj£vsiinplc terms to be compounded 

whichsubjects are represented y JV, or onc with built-in 

by the searcher (a tcn J) . BibUographies in general 

compounds (a ^ence here is that the bibho- 

are also retrieval devices, s(oc ^ D f the library - it may 

graphy is not delude others not in stock. The use of 

omit items m stock an * ^ further devices - e.g. author 
bibliography thercfore r«i^ rclrieved against the stock of 
catalogues - for ® at ^ brarian and reader must be regarded 
the library. Finally, th important decision that must 

as ‘devices* in the system, systeim „ how much can 

be made by those organic s 
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be left to the searcher — a decision that must be based on such 
matters as the economics of staffing and knowledge of users and 
their needs. 

A common element of all subject retrieval systems, no matter 
what the devices used, is language. Both demands and documents 
are expressed in terms of language and any matching of the 
two must therefore involve its use. Basically language consists 
of vocabulary and syntax. When Samuel Beckett writes: 

Ruins true refuge long last towards which so many f»I«* time out 
of mind. All sides endlessness earth sky as one no sound no stir. 
Grey face two pale blue little body heart beating only upright. 
Blacked out fallen open four walls over backwards true refuge 
issuelcss.1 


we recognize the vocabulary - the difficulty in understanding 
arises from the lack of conventional syntax; the normal rules 
governing the construction of sentences have been ignored or 
modified. These rules are concerned basically with word order 
and the use of relators — prepositions, conjunctions, relational 
pronouns, etc. While allowing that Beckett’s use of language 
mig t inspire a degree of insight unattainable through con- 
ventional usage, for common purposes meaning resides in the 
use o terms with accepted definitions organized by accepted 
syntactic rules. 

The adequate representation of subjects in a retrieval system 
S^°„VA SOWy ,° 1 : thc of “““non language. Modifica- 
Uons of both vocabulary and syntax arc required; a controlled 
guage, «. an index language, baa to be created. Such lan- 
“ mm ° nl >' Presented in the form of classification 
° r 2 " “ ° f mfiject headings and thesauri. The process 
and demands is then essentially one of 
the system. Ulc y use into the artificial language of 

wi^ron«nri C lhlT" 0l, “ i because our concern is 

til concepts, with language and meaning, rather than with 
language alone. We cannot take the Ian™™, a » 

of view language is a Zfe dF "" p “ 
difficulties in information retrieval arise in fhose cases' -X 
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frequent -when the relation between term ami concept i* 
loose* (Of course, we ra« index on Uic basis of tenrn only - as 
in KWieawl similar devices -but the limitations are obv lous . } 
Tlic distinction between vocabulary and syntax can be 
usefully applied to the study of index languages. Lacli ncctU 
be controlled, and in die next sections of this chapter we ia 
examine several of tlic controls that have been common y 
applied. 


The Control of Vocabulary 

Tlic vocabulary of an index language has to be controlled in » 
number or ways. Snenjnt, for example, have usua / 
eliminated; die indexer cannot, except I* r h*P* in * . , 
circumstances, accept both Wireless end Radio, C ,iro J 1 . , 
vj Midges, for any sudi acceptance will scatter ma 
identical subjects. Tlic problem is not just on* , . .} of 

sy non) ms. f rom the indexer’s point of mcw jangu R j n 

quasi- tjrwnj mi — terms which arc not sutficicn y 
meaning to warrant acceptance of each. Such tc 
•confounded’. In Use ‘singleton dictionary’ 

... r.n.t Circularity an accepted term, »tantting 


'confounded’. In tlic ‘single-term dicuonary g .landing 

CranfitU Rt parti* we find Circularity an accepted term . sw. «dmg 
also for Roundness; Component standing for ' London 

tdutaiion (laiiifxalion, Accidents and 

synonyms, as are Learning and Memory. ^ hardIy dif . 

There are whole areas of » ,ud y , J f or example, 

ftrentiaicd, are know n by two or n c f education. (And 

Educational psychology and die 1 ») cl ° gy |ndi- 

thc diRicultics are multiplied Tho 

\tdual documcnu me terms * . t t}|C Sodal sdcnces 

plitUd id ma may in bl W i„ no is fuU of 

rather than Political science.) TJ as we try to cater 

examples of the problems that * - somc ajeas of study, 

for meaning rather than words problem! of locabulary are 
notably the soeaal sciences, redding how far we can impose 
acute. Baaically H t! a matter ofdc ? Q , how f„ we can 
conceptual order on the Krorf’with our conetp- 

cstabhali meanmg! and use tenrn carc notautonomous. 

tual analysis. And, of course, as mdcJccis, we arena 
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There are obvious constraints within which we have to 
work, and any modifications of vocabulary must be judged 
with reference to users. Decisions must be spelled out in the 
form of ‘scope notes’ and references made from the terms we 
have discarded. 

Related to synonyms and quasi-synonyms are word-forms. 
These are often confounded in index languages. Classification 
schemes, for example, usually confound adjectival and noun 
forms in country divisions. Alphabetical lists of terms frequendy 
confound word-endings: Measurement stands for measuring. 
Mixture stands for mixed and mixing, etc. Great care has to 
be taken over this to ensure that the result is not too great a lack 
of specificity in the language. For example, if in a classification 
scheme wc have a place for ‘Teachers and teaching’ but no 
distinct place for either, then in any compound formed from 
this class we arc likely to have several distinct concepts housed 
together widiout differentiation - e.g. the Psychology of tea- 
chers and the Psychology of teaching. 

The confounding of opposites is also common - though, 
again, care has to be taken to see that we do not confound two 
subjects on which extensive literature exists. Cutter (171) : ‘Of 
two subjects exactly opposite choose one and refer from the 
other, e.g. Temperance and Intemperance, Free Trade and 
Protection.’ And in the London education classification we find : 

Jah Aptitude, ability (includes lack of aptitude, ability) 

Jak Interest (includes lack of interest) 

In each of the situations described so far the central problem 
has arisen through the existence of several terms conveying one 
nfeaning so far as the needs of the indexer are concerned. The 
converse — one term/many meanings — gives rise to further 
controls. Simple homonyms like ‘china’ are easily dealt with. 
More diffuse and difficult to control are those terms which are 
capable of various interpretations. ‘Bibliography*, for example, 
may stand for a series of very different subjects. Perhaps the 
most notorious example is the word ‘culture’. In his book, 
Classification and indexing in the social sciences 3 Foskett used 
‘democracy* to illustrate the point. We can, of course, ignore 
this problem — indeed Foskett makes a case for collocating all 
books on democracy regardless of the very different concepts 
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treated within them. And there is obviously a limit to the extent 
to which w c can interfere in tiie language used by writers and 
their readers- In many such eases, however, the addition of 
qualifiers or subdivisions may give the required precision: 
Bibliography, Enumcrativc; Bibliography, Historical, etc. 
Scope notes should be included in the language wherever 
decisions are made regarding tire meaning of terms used, and a 
supporting network of references (or index entries) must be 
carefully devised. 

Another decision w ill concern the extent of the vocabulary. 
We might, for example, decide to place a numerical limit on 
the number of terms to be included. Such an extreme form of 
control would achieve an index language which, like pidgin 
English, would be capable of being easily learned and used, 
but just as pidgin English is inadequate for the expression of 
fine shades of meaning, so a limited index vocabulary may not 
be able to do justice to the subjects encountered in documents 
or required by readers, and it may result in tire burden of the 
search being undertaken by the reader after the index language 
had done its work. This is not necessarily a defect; in a subject 
where language and meaning are confined beyond redemption 
it may be the only answer. How (at vocabulary restrictions can 
be used as a form of control will depend ultimately on the 
nature of the collection and the kinds of demands likely to be 
made upon it. 

A particular form of restriction commonly emploj cd is the 
use of a generic term to represent the species subsumed under it. 
(The convene - the use of a particular to house the general - 
is found in practice but is largely unintentional, forced on the 
indexer by the inadequate definition of categories.) In The 
abridged Bliss classification we find: 

Qwx. Reptiles 

Tortoises, Lizards, Snakes, Crocodiles, Alligators 

and further examples have already been cited in the section 
on specificity (pp. gy/T.). 

Indeed, the generic level of an index language is one of the 
fundamental problems faring the maker (and user) of a retrieval 
system. Languages operating at a high level of generality 
will be relatively insensitive. If, for example, a classification 
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scheme contained terms for only such broad operations and 
types of libraries as Cataloguing and Academic, then docu- 
ments on lc or university libraries would be outside its range. 
However, it should be recognized that a language of such 
limited capacity may, by forcing the reader to scan a wide 
range of entries, ensure that items are not overlooked. Thus, 
whoever wants information on university libraries will be forced 
to scan all entries with the heading academic libraries. In this 
way he may retrieve items which, though not entirely about 
university libraries, are highly relevant to his needs. In contrast, 
the user of a system employing a highly specific language may 
be tempted to rest content with the items retrieved at the 
specific heading. Some have argued for generality on these 
grounds. Taken to its extreme limits the argument would result 
in the abolition of all forms of subject organization - on the 
grounds that the only way a person may be certain of not 
overlooking an item is to search every document in the library. 

A fair degree of specificity is usually considered to be essen- 
tial in an index language - sufficient, at any rate, to differen- 
tiate between the concepts represented in the documents in 
the collection. In other words, ‘literary warrant’ is a basic 
determinant of degree of specificity. The needs of users is 
obviously the other major factor to be taken into account. 
Because literary warrant and user needs vary we find index 
languages of varying sensitivity, cc operates at one level, 
Ranganathan’s depth schedules at another. 

All the above forms of control depend on a systematic analysis 
of terms and meanings. One particular form of systematization 
that has yielded a high degree of control in the production of 
index vocabularies is the analysis of terms and concepts by 
reference to fundamental categories — puest, Thing-Material- 
Action, etc. Quite apart from the use of such categories as a 
determinant of syntax (see below), they have been of immeasur- 
able value in the identification and definition of terms, and in 
the clarification of index languages generally. 

Terms in the vocabulary of an index language ca n often be 
broken down into basic components or ‘semantic factors’. For 
example, ‘bus* is a simple term in the vocabulary of transport, 
but it can be ‘factorized’ into an assembly of more simple 
elements — conveyance, public, road, petrol driven, etc. ‘Taxis’ 
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in biology is a shorthand term for expressing the idea of 
‘locomotory movement of an organism or cell in response to a 
directional stimulus. . . An important decision facing the 
maker of an index language is the extent to which he accepts 
terms as the)- stand or reduces them to the basic constituents 
comprising their definition (and, perhaps, their extension as 
well as their intension). On this decision will rest, in part, the 
quality of retrieval. Thus, if taxis is accepted as a term in the 
language without further analysis, the chances of retrieving 
related material on stimulus-response arc reduced. 

Traditionally classification schemes have provided a partial 
answer to this problem by means of hierarchical arrangement. 
To put 'murder' in the following sequence: Crime -crimes of 
violence ~ crimes of violence to persons - murder, means that, 
within the limits of linear arrangement, material on murder 
will be juxtaposed with its basic constituents. This Lind of 
structuring is also achieved by hierarchical linkage in alpha- 
betical lists of terms. 

As a result of these and other forms of vocabulary control, we 
shall arrive at a set of terms which can be categorized as code 
terms (basic terras used in indexing) and lead-in terms (terras not 
used but likely to be sought by users ). 4 Clear directions must be 
included to guide the reader from lead-in terms to code terms. 

The Control of Syntax 

The range of an index language, its sensitivity to concepts , is 
not simply a matter of vocabulary. Provision must also be made 
for syntax, i.e. for the expression of relationships between the 
terms comprising the vocabulary. These relationships are, as 
wc have seen, of two kinds: generic (or paradigmatic) and 
compound (or syntagmatic). Generic relations usually find 
expression in the organization of the vocabulary itself. Thus in 
classification schedules it is through the successive degrees of 
subordination that such relations are made explicit. To give 
an example from cc: 

N Fine arts 
na Architecture 

na, 3 Dwelling 

na, 37 Castle 
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In alphabetical lists of terms the relationships arc expressed 
through a series of hierarchical cross references: 

Arts see also Architecture 
Architecture see also Duellings 
Dwellings see also Castles 

It is also important to direct the reader from terms that are 
not accepted because they fall below the generic level of the 
vocabulary to those that are. For example, to refer back to the 
illustration in the previous section: University libraries see 
Academic libraries. Similarly in a classification schedule we 
might find, as in udc (abridged cd.): 

371.9 Education of special categories of pupils: 

Handicapped, blind, deaf and dumb, etc. 

In such cases the terms Handicapped, blind, deaf and dumb, 
arc below the generic level of that particular schedule. Never- 
theless they must be included both in the schedules and in the 
index to the scheme as lead-in terms. (Of course this could be 
taken to extreme lengths - the criterion in establishing such 
lead-in terms is whether they are likely to be sought by users.) 

The display of generic relationships allows the reader to 
broaden or narrow the scope of his search at will ; he can, in 
other words, improve cither the recall or the precision accord- 
ing to his needs. 

In addition to the expression of generic relationships, rules 
and facilities must be provided for the compounding of terms from 
the vocabulary in order to express more complex m eanin gs. 
It is the inadequacy of such syntactic devices that is responsible 
for the weaknesses of many commonly used languages - the 
traditional classification schemes and lists of subject headings. 
Even those languages that enumerate compounds must, if they 
are to be satisfactory, base their enumeration on syntactic 
principles and rules — a necessary condition all too often 
ignored; whilst it is obvious that analytico-synthetic languages 
such as cc, languages in which the vocabulary is largely com- 
posed of simple elements hierarchically organized, must pro- 
vide clear rules for the creation of compounds. (Where such 
rules are not provided -as, for example, in one -there is a 
gain of flexibility, but in the end the classifier has to invent his 
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in index languages. Whilst it may in the latter case as in the 
former be user! to clarify meaning, its main function is the 
manipulation of classes to efFect the retrieval of documents in 
response to demands; it is by the manipulation of classes 
represented by terms that documents and demands are matched. 
Term order, whether in the form of classification symbols or 
words, facilitates the arrangement, and hence the subsequent 
location, of classes in a sequence. When in an alphabetical index 
we debate whether to use the heading cuildren- 
psychology or psychology-children, or whether in a 
classification sequence to put a document on three-colour 
processes in lithography with lithography or colour-processing, 
our concern is not primarily with meaning. What we are doing 
is trying to find a unique slot to house a class of documents and 
to label it in such a way as to maximize retrieval - both of it 
and related classes. It is to this end that such standard orders 
as pmest have been devised. Those who claim that compound 
terms in an index should reflect word order in common 
language are ignoring this difference in function, and it is hard 
to see how common syntax could yield satisfactory retrieval 
when its aims are so different. 

The main aim of term order, then, is arrangement Though 
not entirely absent from post-coordinate systems, it is mainly a 
problem in pre-coordinate ones (and, of course, in printed 
indexes of a pre-coordinate kind resulting from post-coordinate 
systems). A major principle underlying term order is signi- 
ficance. Whenever a compound is of a kind that can be ex- 
pressed in more than one way the question of order arises and 
can be answered, at least initially, by reference to significance - 
that is, by an analysis of the relative importance to the searcher 
of the concepts concerned. The result of such analysis is to bring 
into prominence key concepts. 

Although in specific instances and situations it may be quite 
easy to establish an order of priority, to state such orders in 
general terms is far more difficult- Bliss left it at the ‘general 
educational and scientific consensus’. Ranganathan postulated 
five major categories and arranged them in the significance 
order puest, though, as the definition of Personality is obscure, 
(it appears to mean ‘the most significant facet’), this still leaves 
an open question. Coates, with particular reference to the 
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have been traditionally regarded as distinct modes of 
operation. 

Although the primary purpose of term order is arrangement, 
it is true that order usually reveals meaning. Quite complex 
strings of terms in btj, for example, are meaningful without 
any further indication of the relationships between them: 
enzymes: Reactions: Rate: Measurement: Spectrophotometry: 

Sti rr e rs . 

hydrogen: Townsend discharge: Magnetic fields, crossed: 

Electron drift: Velocity 

The structure of a classification schedule allows us to read the 
succ essiv e steps of division as a ‘sentence* ; any individual term 
can be unam biguously defined by its context. There is no 
difficult)', for example, in understanding that the last step of 
division in the following chain (from the London education 
classification) can refer only to the place of science in the 
curriculum of primary schools: 

R-S Educands and schools 

Ral Schools and schoolchildren, generally. 

Rav Primary, elementary 

M-P Curriculum 

Mob Sciences 

With the exception of phase relationships (influencing, bias, 
etc.) there has been little need to identify by means of a set of 
relators the kinds of relationships existing between terms in a 
pre-coordinate language. The coordination itself has been 
sufficient. However, schemes which list each concept once and 
once only — as in the new general classification — must provide 
a set of Relational Operators to specify relationships between 
concepts and any compound. See for example, the class number 
cited in the section on the new general classification - p. 1 23. 

In post-coordinate systems, however, where we are dealing 
with terms out of context - simple terms, the coordination of 
which is left to the search stage - it is necessary to use relators 
to specify relationships and so avoid false coordination. Various 
kinds of linking symbols and, in particular, role indicators, 
hav e in recent years been developed to a degree of sophistication 
that was hardly foreshadowed in the more simplistic theories 
propounded by certain pioneers of post-coordination. The 
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recall by examining every document in the collection every 
time a request is made. And so we have to add to the recall 
ratio another measure if we arc to establish the relative effi- 
ciency of the system. This is the precision ratio : the ratio between 
the total number of relevant documents retrieved by the sys- 
tem and the sum total of documents retrieved in the search. 
Suppose, for example, that we have a personal file of 1000 
photocopies of periodical articles and that we arrange this 
file in alphabetical author order. Now let us imagine that we 
want to retrieve all photocopies concerned with a particular 
topic. In order to be quite sure that nothing is missed we may 
have to go through the 1000 items from a-z extracting the 
ones that are relevant. Let us say that there are ten such items. 
At the end of the operation we shall have ioo per cent recall. 
But note the cost; to achieve that figure we shall have scanned 
every document in the collection. In such a case the precision 
ratio would be io:tooo, or t per cent. (In a collection of any 
size the percentage would be virtually zero.) If we now arrange 
the photocopies into, say, fifty subject areas so that we need 
search only twenty documents to get the same recall figure, 
then we shall have clearly improved the precision ratio; it will 
now be 10:20, or 50 per cent. 

Any grouping of documents, or surrogates, whether by classi- 
fication schedules or alphabetical headings, acts as a filter, 
enabling us to find the documents we want while at the same 
time avoiding the retrieval of unwanted documents. In the 
above example the division of the collection into fifty groups 
meant that we could avoid searching through 980 of the 1000 
photocopies and still achieve 100 per cent recall. Ideally, of 
course, \v e should like to be able so to group items that we re- 
trieve all the relevant documents and no others - i.e. 100 per cent 
recall and 100 per cent precision. However, a retrieval system 
in practice always operates at a certain balance between recall 
and precision. This is because the more precise the filter is the 
more likely it is to act as a barrier to a relevant document. In 
the end we have to accept a compromise. 

Now as measures of operational efficiency these ratios are 
hard to handle — largely because of the difficulties of defining 
and measuring relevance. Since the Cra afield investigations 
much has been written on this subject. From our point of view. 
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The net result, in short, of all these forms of control is to 
increase the size of the classes into which documents or their 
surrogates arc grouped (Le. to reduce the specificity of the 
language), and hence to increase the recall potential of the 
system, whilst at the same time tending to reduce its precision. 

On the other hand, devices which help us to reduce the size 
of classes - i.e. which increase its specificity - can be regarded 
as precision devices. If we differentiate between homonyms and 
the like, or generally increase the size of the vocabulary to allow 
more precise specification, then these measures are obviously 
precision devices. So arc all devices which allow the coordina- 
tion of classes (whether at the indexing or search stage), for by 
this means we reduce the size of a class and achieve a more 
restricted search. Thus facilities for compounding, links, and 
roles are all designed to the same end, namely, the reduction 
of ‘noise’, of unwanted items. Weights, though not a coordinat- 
ing device, serve the same general purpose. 

Although a major determinant of the performance of a 
retrieval system is the index language used - and in particular 
the degree of specificity it allows - this is not the only factor. 
Although this chapter is concerned with index language it 
would be misleading to conclude without a word on the other 
major determinant of a system’s performance, namely, txhaus- 
tivitj of indexing. In essence, although very exhaustive indexing 
requires an extensive vocabulary, exhaustivity can be dis- 
tinguished from the language of the system ; it is a matter of the 
quantity of the input. It is basically a matter for policy decision. 

Exhaustivity, as we have seen, refers to the extent to which we 
take account of the various topics or themes within a document. 
It will always be relative, but ‘complete’ exhaustivity would 
mean the indexing of every topic of significance in a document. 
For example, we might say that Noam Chomsky’s American 
power and the new mandarins has the following major themes: 
(i) American involvement in Vietnam, (ii) Objectivity in the 
social sciences and liberal scholarship, (iii) Intellectuals and 
responsibility, (iv) Political resistance; as well as a host of less 
extensive but not unimportant comments on the Russian 
Revolution, the Spanish Civil War, etc. Where exhaustive 
indexing is practised the book would be assigned to each of 
these subjects. Traditionally analytical entries have been used. 
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though sparingly, for this purpose ; and very useful such analyti- 
cal ought prove to the user or the catalogue. Made with care 
they obviously improve the recall ratio of the system. 

With the development ofpost-coordinate indexing it has been 
much more common (became it is so much easier) to go through 
a document picking out key terms and assigning the document 
to each. At this level of exhaustively precision begins to suffer. 
In the first place many of the ‘key* concepts are in fact treated 
relatively scantily and the result is that the searcher retrieves 
a mass of documents in response to any enquiry, many of which 
have little or no relevance to his needs. (Weights are a way of 
trying to remedy Urn weakness.) In the second place, such 
practice in a post-coordinate system greatly increases the 
chances of false coordination, once again raising the number of 
irrelevant documents retrieved. 


The rapidity with which significant developments occur in the 
field of information retrieval is such that even an introductory 
textbook is liable to date quickly. It is not simply that a few 
new systems are introduced; the changej are of a kind that 
affect basic theory. With recent work on automatic indexing, for 
example, many of our basic concepts and theories may soon 
stand in need of radical reappraisal. It is particularly important 
in this field that the student consult current journals and the 
books listed below and in other sections of this book. 


READING* 

1. beckett, sauuel. ‘Lessnea’. Ntui Statesman, 79 (204a), 1 May 

* 97 °> 635- 

2. cleverdon, c. w., mills, J. and keen, M. Factors determining 

the performance of indexing systems. Cranfield, Ashb Cranfield 
Research Project, 1966. av. in 3, Volume i. Part 1. ‘Text* 
contains the dictionaries referred to. 

3. foskett, d. j. Classification and indexing in the social sciences. 

London, Butcerworths, 1963. 

4. These terms are used in the Aslib Cranfield Research Project — 

see p. 7 of the volume referred to in 2 above. 

5. See 2 above. Also: 

cleverdon, o. w. Report on the first stage of an investigation into 
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the comparative efficiency of indexing systems. Cranfield, Ashb 
Cranficld Research Project, 2960. 

CLEVERDON, c. w. Report on the testing and analysis of an investi- 
gation into the comparative efficiency of indexing systems. Cranfield, 
Aslib Cranficld Research Project, 1962. 

This research has excited much comment and controversy. 
An article summarizing early work is: 

Lancaster, F. w. and nills, j. “Testing indexes and index 
language devices: the Aslib Cranfield Project*. American 
Documentation, 15 (1), January 1964, 4-13. 

See also: cleverdon, c. w. “The Cranfield tests on index 
langtiage devices.’ Aslib Proceedings, 19 (6), June 1967, 173-191- 

Two extensive reviews by b. c. vickery can be found in Journal 
of Documentation, 22(3), September 1966, 247-249, and 23(4), 
December 1967, 338-340. 

Many of the arguments have centred around the concept of 
relevance*. An interesting article on tlfif subject is: 

REES, a., n. ‘The relevance of relevance to the testing and 
evaluation of document retrieval systems’. Aslib ProcucSngs, 
18(11), November 1966, 316-^24. 


The standard work on automatic indexing referred to above is: 

SA »* 7 ?. N ’ G '. ^ u * oma Ac information organization and retrieval. N.Y., 
McGraw-Hill, 1968. 

A useful series of articles surveying developments in information 
retrieval is being published in Journal cf Documentation under 
the senes title ‘Progress in documentation’- e.g. 
batty, c. d. ‘The automatic generation of index languages’. 

Journal of Documentation, 25 (2), June 1969, 142-31. 
mills, j. ‘Library classification.’ Journal of Documentation, 26 (2), 
June 1970, 120—60. 
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these can be compounded, c.g. 5(03) Encyclopaedia of Science, 
5(092) Biography of Scientists. Again, in lists of subject headings 
there is usually a table of common subdivisions which can be 
added to a subject heading in the list - in Sears for example, 
wc find: Addresses, Bibliography, Biography, Finance, Laws 
and regulations, Periodicals, Study and teaching, Tables; and 
these also can be compounded, e.g. science — history, 
education -statistics, etc., as required. Clearly all these 
elements arc common and should be so listed separately to 
avoid repetition in the schedules, but the two types must be 
distinguished in a classification scheme; and in a scheme that 
attempts to arrange general before special, the form of presenta- 
tion should have a notation that allows it to precede the inner 
form because the latter unlike the former are specialized divi- 
sions of the subject. 

In i960, bnb,* dissatisfied with the confused common sub- 
divisions in dc, introduced a new system using letters, as 
follows: 

a Form of presentation subdivisions, e.g. ab Periodicals, 
ap Anecdotes. 

b Common subject subdivisions, e.g. bd Law, bg Biography. 

c Common time subdivisions, c.g. cc Ancient history, ct 
Nineteenth century. 

d Common place subdivisions, e.g. di Great Britain, c 4 
Europe. 

Example of their application: 


620 

Engineering 

62oab 

Periodicals 

62obd 

Law 

620bg 

Biography 

620Ct 

History: Nineteenth century 

62odi 

Great Britain 


Form is usually a secondary approach; if a reader wants a specific 
encyclopaedia of a subject, he will expect to find it with the 
su ject, if he wants a specific piece of information on a subject 
he may need to search through periodicals, encyclopaedias, 
textbooks, and so on before finding it and will therefore be glad 
to nnd all such documents together with the subject. Hence the 
common subdivisions. 
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On occasions, Iioucv cr, the subject content is general. The 
Encyclopaedia Iintarj-.ua, for instance, cannot be classified by 
subject; neither can Tht Listener. In such casts form taka priority. 
All classification schemes have a place for such general works - 
often called the Gout alia dais. However, in most schemes the 
Gcncralia class also houses miscellaneous classes that should be 
placed ehevvherc in the scheme. In DC for example, Class 000 
ts used for Gcncralia: oto bibliography, 020 Librariamhip, 
030 General encyclopaedias, ojo General collected essays, 
050 General periodicals, 0O0 General societies, miscellanies, 
070 Journalism, newspapers, oGo l’olygraphy, 090 Book rarities. 
Librariaiulup, Journalism, and Bibliography, and Book rarities 
ought to be found accommodation in proximity with the 
Literature class (as in nc); Newspapers ought to be collocated 
with Periodicals. 

Again, in sc we find Aooo General encyclopaedias, A001 
General collections, A004 General concordances, and so on. 
Brown extends the meaning of Gcncralia to include subjects 
with general application, e.g. Education, Mathematics. 

Similarly in lists of subject headings there arc headings for 
such forms, c.g. encyclopaedias and dictionaries, 
periodicals, etc. These headings accommodate: 

(a) general works written In such forms; 

(b) documents about the forms. 

In a classification scheme the Gcncralia class is sometimes 
called a Form doss, to distinguish it from the list of form sub- 
divisions. There are other examples of Form classes: those which 
eater for artistic Jorm. Artistic forms - painting, sculpture, 
symphony, novel, etc., - arc closely allied to form of presenta- 
tion; they arc forms by which an imaginative vision is pre- 
sented. Here, however, the form obviously vitally affects the 
vision and rightly becomes an important element in the classi- 
fication: lienee such form classes as found in the 700 *s and Boo’s 
in DC. In these form classes arc accommodated documents 
which arc tn the particular form as well as documents about 
the form (i.e, where form is the subject). Within the broad 
classes the particular form divisions may not take precedence 
however- thus in Literature, language and period may take 
precedence over form, as is possible in udc, c.g. 82o“t5”-a 
Sixteenth-century English drama {where &20 stands for English 
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literature, “15” for sixteenth century, and -2 for drama). In 
dc language takes precedence, but form has priority over period 
- thus the same subject would here be expressed as 822.3 
(where 82 stands for English literature, 2 for drama and .3 for 
Sixteenth century). 

In the lists of subject headings there arc also headings for 
artistic forms. However literary form headings traditionally 
accommodate only*. 

(a) documents about the form; 

(b) collections of works in the form. 

Example: short story in Sears is used for documents on the 
short story, and short stories for collections of stories by 
various authors; poetry is used for works on the appreciation, 
etc., of poetry, poetry -collections is used for anthologies 
of poetry by various authors. It is left to the shelf classification 
to show what individual novels, books of poetry, etc., are in 
the library, and the author entries must be used to find 
what documents there are by particular authors. In this 
respect the dictionary catalogue is less satisfactory than the 
classified. 


Obviously, some clarificaUon of these matters is needed. First, 
we ought to omit common subjects from any treatment of 
forms. Space and lime, though common, are certainly not forms. 
Nor are the various more or less common approaches to a subject 
- Philosophical, Historical, Biographical, etc. Many subjects 
can be used as an approach to another: there is an ethical 
approach to medicine, an economic approach to art, a philo- 
sophical approach to history and a historical approach to 
philosophy, a psychological approach to religion, and a 
sociological approach to almost any form of human activity. 
Within these approaches there can be particular viewpoints - 
an ethical approach to medicine may be in terms of Chris- 
tianity (or Catholicism), an economic approach may be 
Marxist in character, and so on - right down to an individual 
author viewpoint. It is probably best to leave such approaches 
and viewpoints to some sort of relationship device so that to 
any subject may be added the particular viewpoint selected 
from the relevant area of die index language - otherwise we 
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shall be forced to try to enumerate all possible viewpoints in a 
common table. 

Closely allied to approach, in this sense, arc those terms which 
concern technical approaches (e.g. ease-study, statistical study, 
linguistic analysis, etc.), and the comprehensive idea of 
‘research in . . .* Many, though not all, of these arc pervasive, 
and again it could be left to a relationship device to link such 
terms to subjects - for literature will exist on all of them and 
some provision for them trill be found in most general index 
languages. They are closer to common subjects than forms, 
dearly affecting live content of a work. 

Artistic forms can hardly be called pervasive and are best 
dealt with as they arise in the analysis of categories within 
particular arts. 

This leaves us with a heterogenous group of terms - periodi- 
cal, encyclopaedia, primer, etc. -which are more accuratdy 
described as forms of publication titan arc the above. However, 
it would perhaps, in view of their varied character, be best to 
refer to them as specifications subsidiary to subject. Several sub- 
groups can be distinguished: bibliographical forms (e.g. encyclo- 
paedia, dictionary, bibliography); physical forms (e.g. book, 
periodical, recording, film); and lecel of presentation (e.g. primer, 
intermediate textbook, advanced monograph). Even then the 
divisions are hardly clear-cut, and many sub-groupings are 
possible. One might ask, for example, where ‘government 
publications' might fit -a group based on a publisher 
limitation. 

The important thing to remember is that specifications of 
this kind are always to be regarded (except for the sake of 
convenience in a particular organisation) as secondary to 
subject. There are circumstances in which it hardly seems 
worth the effort to include them in the input to a retrieval 
system, and careful judgement is necessary when making 
decisions as to whether or not to use them. Certainly they must 
be regarded as secondary to the other elements traditionally 
regarded as 'forms’ and broadly analysed as common subjects 
and approaches in this chapter. In many instances they are of 
less significance than the authorship of the document -an 
element they displace when included. 
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(HEADINGS 

1. sayers, w. C. b. A manual of classification. 3rd cd. rev. London, 

Grafton, 1955. p. 54. 

2. bub Supplementary classification schedules. London, bnb, 1963' 


For several of the categories of approach mentioned in this chapter I am 
indebted to my colleague Derek Langridge. 
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(! XhTaleto main quo, ion. to b. answered in a considers- 

tion of descriptive cataloguing: 

(a) What information should be givenr 

(b) In what order should the mfonnauon be gnen. 


Purpose 

Our answer, to these questions wall de^nd to a .large on 

what we regard as being the ° f ,h ' ““ P 

Basically there are three bring catalogued, i.e. 

(i)teidml»eriad,nd«ri.;.t*e*»™ 'b 8 b, able to 
to give sufficient information for Uie rcao 
distinguish one edition of a documcn^ iaform’ation that 
fii) to characterize the document, ■ ■ ; n r orm3 .km as to its 

will assist in the choice of a document- mformauon 

character (subject, level. “d ’position vrithin the 

(iii) to place the entry in its most usciu. ^ 

‘“p^Ss in roles on descriptive cataloguing with the 

following statement of principles. 

The following principle, . £«* » ‘ . 

the description in a cauloguc of allhb^ ry of descri ption » 

Object of descnpiK* cataloguing . to dutinguish it 

consistently to describe each ‘““V. itemJ the library), and 
from other items (especially fr other items, 

to show its bibliographical *dauw^ ^ description should 
Description of a perfect copy. '^cnP° particular copy are 

be that of a perfect copy. Imperfections m t- 
indicated. 
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Extent of description. The item is described as fully as is necessary 
to achieve the object stated above, but with economy of data and 
expression. 

Terms of description. The information presented by the author, 
publisher, or other issuing authority in or on the item generally 
forms the basis of the catalogue description; the wording of the 
description is partly a transcription of the printed statements, 
partly conventional. Explanations are given of ambiguous or 
unintelligible statements transcribed from the book, and obvious 
errors are indicated. 

Style. The parts of the description are given so far as possible 
in a consistent order and a uniform style. No specific recommenda- 
tions are here made, however, for a standard lay-out of the entry, 
since an appropriate presentation depends on the form of the 
catalogue and the physical means used to produce it. 


Sources of the Description 

The basic information in any description must be derived from 
the document - in the form of a perfect copy. This is not to 
say, however, that other information may not be added, 
particularly in the form of notes. 

In any book the title page is the primary means of identifica- 
tion and has always, therefore, been considered especially im- 
portant as a source of information in descriptive cataloguing. 
It should not, however, be regarded as sacrosanct in every 
detail. Although a full transcription of the title page is often 
essential for the proper identification of an edition and even, 
possibly, a particular copy of an early printed work (and 
indeed is sometimes employed in detailed bibliographies of 
modem authors), for the vast majority of works catalogued 
in libraries such treatment would be inappropriate. ‘Fullness 
of transcription of the title page is not necessary for the 
identification of editions or issues .’ 1 Not only do cataloguers 
select the information that they need from the title page, fre- 
quently omitting certain items, they also reorganize that in- 
formation. Clearly the cataloguer is out to produce a 
description in a standard order, and that order is Tartly 
reflected in the title pages of documents. Although much of 
the information in the description will certainly be taken 
from the title page, the description itself will reproduce the 
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title page only insofar as the too arc identical in terms of 

content and la) out. ... lt ;n be fully 

That the information on the title P a S ^ citation 

reproduced in a catalogue cnl f y £ ’ ■ tc j y indiscriminate 

to the cataloguer to tamper mdiscnminatdy. ^ ^ 

selection and reorganization will 500 should be 

reliability of Use onto™ . In p»«ub - m the 

taken to ensure that the Utle J do so is liable to 

form given on the Utle page. Identification of the 

ciuse difficult in Urn s “ b ^ u "' bl . s,hen this 

documents recorded. (There m y SCCi gre at 

basic rule has to be modified u » modifications.) 

caution must >*. “^' d „±^Tom nB oraddSt, Sc tide, 
And even when items arc omittc • . ^ b die use of, 
it b customary to indicate such ^ e brackets, 
respectively, omission marks (. . •) ^ clearly displays 

Of the older codes, A* is often been 

unqualified veneration of die title P 5 ,.j cataloguing, 
accused of fussiness in its ndes , d “'T ' « growth It 
Doubtless its compilers 1 were mfluc Jty ^ J thc ccntury . 

historical and entical bibliography related - though 

And caught thus between an influential and relat of 

distinct - discipline on the one hand and 1 ^ ^ 

libraries on the other, their ru -y to ap ply with 

consistencies that many of them are impossible PP 
any degree of assurance. -dished a report entitled 

In 1948 the Library of Con S rc “.P • sdU 0 f value as an 
Studies in descriptive cataloging which Thc flowing 

analysis of problems in de^npUsc cataloging 3 

year the Library of Congress R J . mo re 

appeared. In general these rules £ cr codes, and 

consistently worked out than thos « n lhis country, 

although they were «ver "jtJ* * G f Congress catalogues 
their influence through the WjwV idera & e . Indeed, the 
and printed card service has been to a large 

chapters on descriptive cataloguing mAA^ 

extent, based on the Library o ^ ma dc to certain basic 
In the notes that follow reference » the code has 

aacr rulings, though no > °;* ed that in tills section of 

been undertaken. It should be recognized Uta 
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the code there arc several differences between the North 
American and British texts. Reference here is to the latter. 


Title 

All codes agree that title should be given first, because this is 
the most useful filing element within the author heading. 
Readers consulting the author catalogue expect to find a title 
sequence within any individual heading; similarly, readers 
consulting the subject catalogue expect to find within any sub- 
ject heading first an author sequence, and within the author 
sequence titles filing alphabetically. This is because tide is the 
primary individualizing clement for a parricular document - it 
disdnguishes it from other documents by the same author.* 
However, this is not always straightforward in practice, 
because a work may appear under different titles in different 
edidons - for example, Hemingway’s Fiesta, otherwise known 
as The sun also rises. Whenever a work is published under more 
than one title the cataloguer is bound to choose between 
them - and the occasions when a choice arises are the same as those for 
title (main) entry, i.e. the tide differs in the several volumes of a 
work; the tide of the work varies in the different edidons; the 
work is known in various countries under different tides. The 
student should refer to Chapter 5 for a discussion of these 
problems and their treatment in the codes. 

Whether the cataloguer chooses to file the entry by the title 
in the particular document he is cataloguing, and so in the 
majority of cases satisfy the needs of readers seeking that 
document; or whether he chooses a uniform title - say, the 
original title in the case of a translation - whatever the title 
of the particular document, so satisfying readers who want to 
see all editions of a work together - will depend on whether 
his aim is to produce a direct or collocative catalogue.* If his 
aim in making the heading has been collocation, then colloca- 
tion should, if he is to be consistent in this, be continued in the 
title element in the description. Example: 

* Sole: Examples of bibliographical references in which dale precedes 
title arc not uncommon, thus allowing a chronological display of a writer’* 
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Direct ( using the till* as found in the document) 

(i) Camus, Albert 

L’itranger . . . 

(ii) Camus, Albert ,, . , 

The outsider; translated by Stuart Gilber . • • 

In a large catalogue cross references would also be made: 
Camus, Albert 

L’itranger . „ Albert The out- 

For an English translation see: Camus, Albert 

sider 

- thus relating editions scattered by direct entry. 

Collocative ( using a uniform title) 

(i) Camus, Albert 

L’dtranger . . . 

(ii) Camus, Albert 

-V «-* Gate ‘ • • ■ 


Here again, references may be needed, e.g. • 

Camus, Albert 
The outsider 

SuamUdomwll.be found. 

... , j hrirkets to indicate 

Note tli at the uniform title a placed ocumc nt in hand 

that it is a filing tide only - the utle of the document 

follows in the normal way: 

Shakespeare, William 
[Richard II] 

The tragedy of Richard II • • • 

As in the case of tide entry there is -^^UoMtion and the 
uniform heading will usually result in w hen a 

sought entry for a particular document, that is 
recognized classic is in question, e.g.. 

Virgil . 

[Aeneid. English. Selections.] „ , Tilly, from Virgil s 

The story of Pallas; edited by Bertha nuy, 

‘Aeneid’ books 8, 10, ii, and 12 * * • . 

Some account of aaou’s app.oach to this issue bas been g> 
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in Chapter 5. Generally speaking uniform title is preferred - a 
major exception being revised editions of a work. Chapter 4 
of the code (Uniform titles) synthesizes rules for title as main 
entry and tide as part of description and is, without doubt, 
the most systematic attempt so far at codification in this area. 

The older codes are neither comprehensive nor consistent. 
A A (* 43 ) prefers a direct style for title as part of the description, 
though frequently advocating collocative headings - whether 
for authors or titles. This is shown in the example in the rule 
for Epitomes (17): 

Malory, Sir Tho mas 

The boy’s King Arthur . . . 

where, although the original author is selected as the heading 
rather than Lanier (the writer of the epitome), the document 
will not file with the original document ( Morle d’ Arthur) witliin 
the author heading. 

Thus objective (iii) above will be achieved in different ways 
according to the main purpose of the catalogue. 

As already indicated, whether a uniform title is used or not 
the cataloguer must make an exact transcript of the title on the 
title page, aacr (133A) states: ‘The title proper is transcribed 
exactly as to order, wording, and spelling . . .’ However, some 
modifications are allowed. In particular: 

(i) Long titles are abridged if this can be done without loss 
of essential information. The first words of the title are always 
included in the transcription. All omissions from the title are 
indicated by a mark of omission.’ (133 b ). 

(ii) Additions to the title required for reasons of grammar or 
intelligibility may be made in English, or in the language of the 
title. Short explanatory additions may be taken from the book 
itself or supplied by the cataloguer. All additions must be en- 
closed in square brackets.’ (1330). 

(iii) The subtitle is considered a part of the title and transcribed 
in the entry in the same manner as the title proper, except that 
a long subtitle which is separable from the title may be omitted 
and quoted in a supplementary note, if this increases the clarity 
ot the entry. A subtitle preceding the title on the title page is 
transposed to the position determined by the general pattern of 
the catalogue entry . . (133 
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ic** u u — - 

^ss2^HS^-r?5^-^ 

SlSKE «U A— '-* » 

able only by their subtitles.) 

Features Apart front Ute Title FrequenUp Found in the 
Description . . . 

(i) Author, it could be argued l,,al “ “fur the^ude in 
die heading, repetition of the Indccdi the library 

the description serves no useful P ur P?*‘ , d ; d no t require 
of Congrds Rules for doaiptiu <«9«> ‘ To the 

it, tliough it had been called lor •»«« ' * j. appe aring in a 
earlier practice: The ,ut l cm f"i^ if £” „Sy, whether the 
work ii tramenbed tn die bod) R Q explains: 

author is personal or corporate 1*3 1 >• .* • cataloging in the 

•It appear* that, a. Ute ^ intent, 

Lihav «/ 0>»jtcu did n °‘^ d 7 a l of time chtcldns bools 
cataloguers were spending a gr t j, e authors name 

already catalogued to find ou 

appeared on his books.'* r^r-uions when the author 

Obviously there will be many . . D f t j ic au Uior heading, 
statement will be a straight repe j„ sudt cases, 

and aacr allows the cataloguer to o. ™ ^ the heading 
However, when Uicre arc diserrpan page, author must 

adopted and die audior as shown on d« » P S a corporate 

be died - for example, when a U.ere are addi- 

body also has a personal author, ctc . ( they should 

tional authors, translators, edi • . w dic ma in desen ption) 

be given (after die ude or in » N dcf Uicir names, other- 

especially if added entries nQt aUvay s be apparent, 

wise the reason for theadded try ofcdidon „ no guarantee 
(ii) Edition. Although the » * t by paginauon) 

of revision (this is often ™. rc rca dcrs ask for par* 

the statement should be gw publisher's statement. lm- 

ticular editions according to the P 

pression, on die other hand can be ign ^ ^ ^ ^ tcrm s 
•The edition u always stated u gi 
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of the statement arc those of the book. Provided that the 
edition is formally presented in the book, even if not on the 
title page, it may be written without square brackets.’ 
(aacr 135A). 

Additionally, ‘the names of editors, compilers, translators, 
illustrators, etc., are transcribed when the work may be 
characterized or cited by their names’, (aacr 136). 

(iii) Imprint (i.e. place of publication, publisher, date- 
usually in this order). ‘The imprint as recorded in the 
catalogue entry shows the place of publication . . . the name of 
the publisher . . . and the date of publication ... in that order. 
It is given in the language of the book, except that in the date 
Roman numerals arc replaced by Arabic numerals. If the 
imprint particulars are formally presented in the book, but not 
necessarily on the title page, they are transcribed without 
square brackets.’ (aacr 139A). 

Date is most important as it helps to individualize a docu- 
ment, especially in the case of a new edition that is not 
numbered (2nd, 3rd, etc.) by the publisher. Libraries often 
give the date of the document in hand, information regarding 
previous dates of publication being given in the subsequent 
Notes. However, aacr (142) states that ‘the date to be given 
is the date of the edition, which may be followed by the date 
of the imprint where the difference is important, or by the 
™Pyright date’ - e.g. 1960 (1962 reprint). But a footnote adds: 

r u ° ra " CS w ^ ere separate cataloguing is accorded to copies 
ot books on the basis of differences in the publishers’ imprint 
dates, the date to be given is that of the publishers’ imprint. 

e relation of this date to the edition is explained, where 
necessary, in a note.’ Date also helps to characterize a document 
- ocuments on certain subjects published in certain years 
may be judged to be out of date, biased, etc. 

ublisher is of little individualizing importance, though it may 
e p to characterize a document in so far as certain publishers 
are reputed to be reliable in certain subjects, aacr (141) 
moves away from the older practice of detailed transcription 
o publishers name: ‘The publisher’s name is given in the 
ne est form in which it can be understood and identified 
without ambiguity.’ 

Place of Publication is again of value only in so far as it 
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reveals to the perceptive reader possible biases, 
terminology likely to be found in the » 

relevant aacr rule here is ( 140 ). . number of 

(iv) Cdlclbn (i.e. > l: ! lc "’%“ r P“ E ;““?l 0 racol!iuon 
volumes, illustrations, size). Tlie gen . . ^ iarac . 

statement are (i) .0 present a picture of ^ 

temucs of tlie work to the reader, so w t o ^ 

identifying it, and to tell Iron *°“'j' l “ n & r ° 1 dinit from 
assist in showing how various ediuo of a >>or k 

each oilier; and (iii) to ensure that a P of finding 

arc described which would be retainer m definitions are 

it. The terms used ate those publisher, if 

available rather than those of the author ao p 
there is any amOict between ‘Hj" 0 ,;, ( , hc amolnt of rcsision 
Pagination is an important gui .• u i ar lv one on a 

in a new edition; a \5TSS2* "«ber 

rapidly expanding sulycst, V 1 rtqu i r cs the various 

of pages as die original, aacr t 43 >. 20qp _ but many 
sequences of pages to ^ ' J j page, introductory 

libraries gise only tit. W ■ '“flcepUonaby lengthy. 

sequences, etc., being ignored characterize docu- 

Such pagination statements “ J a election to know 
ments in that it is useful w^ goo pages, or a mere 

whether the document has ' ^^Val volumes it is usual 
twenty pages. Where a worK iumcj> oroitting u.e pagination 
to give only the number ol 

for each. features D f aacr is dial it treats 

One of die interesting features of die pagination 

plates, including frontispieces, wh ; c h confused plates (a 
statement -an improvemen hc ^niples in rule 

type of page) with illustrations- One 

(H3»4) reads: x,3 2 .73P-. »_■£„ i, is especially useful 
Illustrations. There are £ uim Mirations (c.g. art books, 
to know whether a boo _ ; . .j ,^ cai ions when it would b 

travel descriptions. **%£*&* (portraits in biographies, 
useful to know tlie Of* r , ( . , Though AACR (i43 D ) ? llows 
maps in geography >*”" c ' ra ll forms 0 r illustrauon, it also 
the use of the term that illustrations which may be spcctfied. 
sets out tlie tyP“ “ important they are designated by 

•When particular type* 
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the following terms in alphabetical order: charts, coats of arms, 
facsimiles, forms, genealogical tables, maps, music, plans, 
portraits (or group portraits but not both), samples.’ 
(Abbreviations of these terms are given in Appendix III of 
aacr.) Gone are some of the older a a types - diagrams, 
photographs, and tables. The number of ’illustrations, por- 
traits, maps, etc., may be specified in the collation if it can be 
readily ascertained or verified from the work itself (e.g. when 
the illustrations are listed or their number stated), but only 
if the work or illustration warrants such description’ (aacr 
* 43 D 3) - The statement of illustrations is separated from the 
pagination statement by a semi-colon: vii, 3ip., 12 plates; 
illus., maps. 

In general the illustration statement has little bearing on 
individualization; it is of interest mainly in helping to indicate 
the character of the book. 

Size (usually given in centimetres) is of importance mainly as 
an indication of shelving (outsize sequence) and this will 
usually be indicated in any case by a location symbol following 
the class number. Measurements are of little significance 
except in certain categories such as atlases, aacr (143E) 
states: ‘The height of a book is normally given in centi- 
metres, exact to within one centimetre. . . . Books, however, 
which are ten centimetres or less in height are described in 
millimetres. . . .’ 


(v) Series is often useful as an indication of style and level of 
the document, e.g. Jt'ulshell series (Sweet and Maxwell), 
Monographs on physical subjects (Methuen), etc. Amorphous 
scries such a3 World classics are less usefully noted, though many 
such series are of a high general standard and inclusion of a 
work is some indication of level; format too is also revealed to 
anyone familiar with the series. The value of the series state- 


ment is thus purely for characterization - though there are 
cas ”» ct jrtain sequences of research reports and government 
publications for example, where precise statement of series 
(e.g. awre nr 2/63) may be essential to identification; 3 nd 
aacr (144A3) - ‘In making series statements for official publi- 
cations the form used in official citations is preferred’ - ought 
to be more strongly worded. 

aacr follows the traditional practice of placing the series 
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statement in brackets after UicculIatiori.'llie^m«‘“j. n ^ 
consists of the title of the senes and hr number^ ^ 
series of the part being catalogued. T ;fal i par0 are 

also include the name of the author especially if 

by the same author, or of the editor of «£«*«; sta tc- 
the name b required to explain a indication of 

ment is made in the language t ,, (.,,*2). 

series b given in the part being caused 044 ^ 

(vi) Ji'oUsj Annotation/ Abstracts. Sec below. 

The order of dexriplia iteml is usually .i^'noto "annotation (or 
above: title, edition, imprint, , hc order of the 

abstract). Apart from the tide as fibg ^ impo nant items 

rest b less significant; however, . h first few 

should be pla«d first as readers tend to read only 
lines of the entry 1 


Notes. Annotation. Abstracts outlined above 

The information provided by l ‘* c 3 narrow range. 

Is limited; it follow* a set pa c eiven in the form o 
Therefore further information “nV 

notes, annotation or abstract in . ;j> ( c g , a note on die 

(i) elucidate or derrbp lie >?“""* „f original publication for 
history of the document -Its they are woodcuts 

instance; a note on the rl {“““JTfcr example; and so on), 
printed from die original b forks ^ ,he i»fo™““ 

Such notes should be kept „ brier, being meoep«'- 

whenever possible, l.c. when ■“» J mt to scatter infonna- 
ated into the primary desenp ^ ^ 0 f the entry, 
don on the same point diroug! P adding jn f on iiaUon 

(ii) tharaeterize rhe Joam^r A t „ (level 

on the author (qualiOMUo^^^ rdltionsh ip to oth 

etc.) and possibly h , 

documents. . , abstracts are found mai y 

Notes, annotauom and £ lalogues . - those which aim 
Cutter would can 

characterization. 
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NOTES 

The number of notes will, of course, vary from entry to entry 
and so may their arrangement - according to their relative 
importance, aacr (145) defines their purpose as follows: 
Notes are made to assist in identifying a publication, to 
record information about the library’s own copies of it, or to 
present any other information that may be useful to those 
consulting catalogue entries for the publication. Notes amplify 
or qualify formal description when the rules for the body of 
the entry do not permit the inclusion of the needed information 
in any other form than a note, or when the incorporation of the 
information in the body of the entry would be misleading, 
cumbersome or inappropriate. They may explain a heading 
when the explanation is not apparent elsewhere in the descrip- 
tion. They may also indicate the nature and scope of a work, 
and its literary form.’ 

Though noting that variations to suit a particular publication 
or library are inevitable, aacr suggests an order conforming 
to the order of descriptive items : 

(1) Notes on the title, such as variations in title through 
editions, spine title, caption title. 

(2) Notes on author statement (or heading), editor, etc., e.g. 
Chairman: Sir Sydney Roberts. 

(3) Notes on the edition, e.g. Text of the 2nd edition (1872) with 
a new introduction. 

(4) Notes on the imprint, e.g. Originally published in England 
by Routledge and Kegan Paul; ‘Published for the British 
Council’ - a quotation from a source other than the tide page. 

(5) Notes on the collation, e.g. Collotype plates; Steel en- 
gravings specially prepared for this edition by die author; 
Bou “ d ™ ith R y a n. Mary. Our Lady’s hours [New York, 1945?]. 

(6) Notes on the series, e.g. Also issued without the series 
statement. 

(7) Relationship to other publications and other bibliographical 
is/ory, e.g. Based on the novel of the same title by Herman 

Melville; PhD thesis, Columbia University; Ofiprint from the 
Library Association Record, v. 71, no. 5, May 1969. 

(8) Nature, scope, language or literary form of the work, e.g. 
Essays; Text in Arabic; Play in 3 acts. 
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(a) C«,„U (or partial contents). “" ria T no! 

selectively or fully, to show the P r “ c ”“. tcm 0 f particular 
necessarily implied in the title, to s , „ . Usts G f 

interest, or to itemize a co ^ «uch lists 
chapter headings arc generally to different author 

may be necessary where each clupter u by a d^rent 
and analytical entnes (sec Clwplcr »5)^ ^ M specially 
contents notes may be made ■ f bibliog mphies included 
significant sections of a collecUo ® JC contents as an 

in the document. It is better to su indiscriminately, 

annotation than to list chapter headings mdiscnmmai y 

ANNOTATION , 

Students may quibble about the ^itudy of “”°“ brilI janl will 
few library cataloguer fct and those who 

at some time have '“.“““t f , it „ a , ^reports will, despite 
prepare abstracts, reviews, a use f u l eA p Cncn ce 

the differences between these forms, gam “ 
through the practice of annotation. c01tm l: 

Any or all of the Mowing R'"“ “*„d experience might 

(a) Authorship. Academic qualili“Uo Details 

be mentioned, the latter bong , ^j;, and not simply 

should be relevant to the subject o director or an 

biographical; the fact that a ^ qualified to write 

observatory, does not mean Sucb no tcs will help the 

on eighteendi-century furm ' ment and another, 
reader to select between one Uon may be limited to the 
(b) Subject. A subject an«ot ^ ^ ^ ^ a cold me, 

elucidation of an obscure an extension of the title, 

or Organization man. It d £ ument that one would not 
pointing out features » m ; g ht limit the tide, e.g- a no 

expect to find; cons cisely .5 the b ; 0 | 0 gical sciences 

the effect that only 0 f scientific terms. 

included in Hendersons Du****^ Where a specific 

Purpose of the book, WfJ^Sgbt usefully be noted (e.g. 
grade of reader “ .J'SXta* technicians’ cou.se , assumes a 

=3E-££s=t~- 
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particular angle, Uiis might be noted - though great care has 
to be exercised and only viewpoints which are quite definite 
and not merely suppositions on the librarian’s part should be 
mentioned, c.g. ‘Roman Catholic interpretation of existen- 
tialism’, ‘a Marxist view of history’. 

(c) Relationship to other publications. Any specific relationships 
should be mentioned - for example, if the document is a reply 
to another, or a sequel. In booklists, etc., where the librarian 
may be trying to stimulate or guide reading, it would be 
legitimate to go further and suggest an order of reading 
(elementary before advanced, general before specialized 
works, etc.). Savage advocated this (‘reading courses’) in his 
book on annotation and there is evidence to suggest that 
in some libraries at any rate (e.g. in technical colleges) Jt 
might be welcomed by readers. It should be restricted to 
booklists. 

Evaluation in annotation . 7 There is inevitably a personal 
element in any evaluation; moreover, it is frequently a tem- 
porary matter and liable to date (see E. A. Baker’s comments 
on Ulysses in his Guide to the best fiction). Again, the writer has to 
be well-practised in the art if he is not to sound naive - a kind 
of amateur critic. Above all, unless he is well acquainted with 
the subject, his comments are likely to be misinformed. For 
these reasons alone, evaluation should never be included in the 
catalogue itself, even such modest comments as ‘the standard 
work’ are liable to sound foolish in a very short time. In book- 
lists which are ephemeral and where the librarian is trying to 
stimulate reading, some kind of evaluation may be practised, 
c.g. a comparison between one title and another in the list. 
Some librarians substitute quotations from reviews for personal 
evaluation. 

Finally, a word of warning: annotations should be concise -- 
about fifty words, say; few people have time to read verbose 
statements. And beware of stating the obvious — in many cases the 
title will be explicit. Students should study very carefully 
examples of annotation in booklists and bibliographies. 

Some Factors Affecting the Mature and Amount of Annotation in 
Libraries 

(a) Kind of library. The various kinds of library have different 
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attitudes to annotation - for example, university 

include annotation in their catalogues or p , f or 

booklists (though the latter arc 

studenU by members of the teaching 5 U J*y * ' ’ rcs tnct 
with a small, known clientele arc “ rc * 

annotation to notes on those sections of docu ^ 3 b stra cts 
particular concern to their needs, and ro^y P ,.£•„ w |lh a 
and literature reports as a regular duty; />“ frequently 

Urge and varied dicn.clc and a 

restrict annotation in catalogues but are P drat all 

producer of annotated booUUts.^udcntss^^ col|cct 
such comments are generalizations, th y 
study samples of library publications. documents in 

(b) Kind of literature. tor example, utlcs o ^ ^ 

Snout and technology are often exp m back nd , rcsc arch 
concentrate on such matters as aut , diese can be 

involved, level and knowledge required. '*'■ c " “ c „ f 
■taled precisely, theories adviced- p^ca.eTwill o«en be 
Social sciences, terminology being 1 k . and as there are 

necessary to state the exact scope . sc dal sc ienccs the 
many amateurs in certain * rc ‘ , of investigation may be 
degree of original work and U * l ’ ht rcflcc tcd in the work, 
referred to; also the school 0 Kcyncs ian approach to 
such being frequenUy found ^ ’ apply to Fiction, 

economics’). L 0 *« S P!f “f«"peelS of materia! 

Chitdrati Se.tr, and so on - even P fcr etc., may 
like Gorcmmtr.t pulli at**. " rh "' tcro “ 

be noted. , already shown that annota- 

te) Catalogue! Booklist. W whethcr it is designed for the 
tion may difTer according . booklist. , 

permanent catalogue or cp 1 em ^ Duplicat i 0 n is to be 

(d) Availability of rc f crc nces may be made to the 

avoided as far as (c.g. British Standards 

relevant publication o [he fo sl fiction). 

Tear book, British book »«£* . . dosed access and where, 

(e) A,m »■ Where much stock u m ^ ^ cata i oguc „ , 

„ a consequence, srea desirable. 

selecrion nvjl. anao iiave become classics need 

JUt ™"n' 7 eria, circumstances (e.g. in a clnldrens 
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list). An annotation for Plato’s Republic, for example, is likely 
to appear pretentious. 

The student should consider these factors when discussing 
annotation and use them to qualify general statements on the 
subject. 

■MSSTStACTi 

Whereas an annotation is a third-person comment on a 
publication, indicating not merely the content but the level, 
au tiler’s qualifications, etc., an abstract is typically a straight 
summary of a work written from the standpoint of the 
original writer. The extent to which an abstract can adequately 
summarize a document is partly determined by the length of 
the original: most abstracts are of strictly limited length and 
although there are instances of abstracts running to 2,000 
words, the average is nearer 100-200. Consequently, while 
abstracting services often include brief summaries of lengthy 
works -books, reports, etc. - discussion of the nature of 
abstracts commonly refers to periodical articles and other 
relatively short pieces, especially when full summaries are 
being considered. Another factor affecting length is the 
character of the original; longer abstracts are more easily 
accepted for foreign works, documents with a high density of 
factual information, those not easily accessible, etc. Again, 
where the abstractor has a particular clientele in mind it may 
be that he can cover the original adequately but selectively, 
drawing attention only to those features of the original which 
are of particular relevance to his readers. Length is also a 
function of style and most abstracts, though avoiding clipped 
telegraphese, have certain stylistic features which help to keep 
vvordage to a minimum. Outlet may abo affect length; a 
printed abstracting service will usually force a greater degree 
of reduction than, say, a duplicated library bulletin or even a 
series of catalogue cards. 

A very important determinant of length is the intention of 
the abstractor — or, more generally, the policy of the abstracting 
service. In particular, a distinction is often made between those 
abstracts which aim at simply alerting the reader to the 
existence of an item that may be of interest, and those which 
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attempt to include all significant information from the original 
and thus present the reader with - at least in many cases - a 
substitute for the original. The former are often referred to as 
indicative abstracts, the latter as informative. Whereas the 
indicative abstract is often little more than a broad statement 
of content, an extension of the title, the informative abstract 
will give the principal ideas, methods, findings and conclusions 
of the original. The indicative abstract can thus be seen as 
occupying a place midway between the usual form of entries 
in an indexing service on the one hand and a fully developed 
abstracting service on the other. However, ‘indicative’ and 
‘informative’ denote ‘ideal types’ -in practice it is a matter 
of degree. Moreover, few published services are ‘pure’ in this 
respect; individual services offer a mixture of types although 
each may show a dominant tendency towards one or the other. 
Thus the Bulletin signdletique may be viewed as a service 
consisting primarily of indicative abstracts, whereas in Chemical 
abstracts, Psychological abstracts, and Sociological abstracts the 
informative abstract predominates. The indicative abstract 
may often resemble an annotation in its use of third-person 
style. 

Although abstracting services are not unknown in the 
humanities, they are most frequently found in science and 
technology, and detailed discussion of the nature of abstracts 
tends to be in the context of scientific research reports, etc. 
Thus, at the end of their article on the subject, Borko and 
Chatman® give the following Criteria for an adequate abstract: 

Content 

Purpose: A statement of the goals, objectives, and aims of the 
research or reasons why the article was written. This statement 
should be included in both the informative and indicative 
abstracts. 

Method • A statement about the experimental techniques used 
or the means by which the previously stated purpose was to be 
achieved. If the techniques are original or unusual, or if the 
abstract is informative, more detail should be included. 

Results : A statement of the findings. The informative abstract 
tends to be more quantitative than the descriptive abstract. 
Conclusions: A statement dealing with the interpretation or 
significance of the results. 
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Specialized content : Certain subject-matter fields require that 
the abstract contain specialized information. Medical journals, 
for example, require that the abstract contain details of diag- 
nosis and treatment, drug dosages, etc, where applicable. In 
writing or evaluating abstracts in these fields, the specialized 
requirements must be considered. 

The abstract is to be brief ( 100-500 words) and nan-repetitive. 

Form 

More variation is possible in the form of the abstract. Therefore, 
form criteria must be applied judiciously and cautiously. The 
major criteria arc clarity of content and conciseness of expres- 
sion. Having recognized the existence of great variation in form, 
we can nevertheless specify general differences between the 
informative and indicative abstract. 

Informative Indicative 

J. Active voice Passive 

2. Past tense Present 

3. Discusses the research Discusses the article which de- 

scribes the research. 

One advantage of including abstracts in catalogues is that more 
detailed indexing is possible; index entries may be made not 
only for the terms used in the headings but for significant 
terms in the abstract also. Chemical abstracts, for example may, 
on occasion, include well over a hundred index entries for a 
single abstract. 

Example of an informative abstract: 

Mealdn, A. O. ‘A survey of library users in Southampton*. 
libr. Ass. Rec., 71 (5), May 1969, 144-148. Maps. 

The object of this survey was to provide data for (a) a com- 
parison with a 1963 survey; (b) measuring the effect of a new 
branch library; (c) correlation with Broady’s ecological survey of 
Southampton. Library use, expressed as the ratio (appropriately 
adjusted) between those eligible to vote and those registered as 
adult readers, was related to such factors as class (using Broady’s 
categories), topography, locauon of libraries, communications, 
and parking facilities. 22.9% of the population aged 14 and 
over were registered readers, predominantly middle class areas 
having the highest readership (over 40%), even where there was 
no library nearby. There have been no significant changes 
since 1963. The continuing growth in the use of Eastern Library, 
opened in 1961, can be attributed to the branch’s location in a 
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busy shopping centre with a large catchment area and a good 
system of public transport and parking facilities; that use is 
not stilt more extensive is because those living on the townward 
side are cut off by an intersecting main road and gravitate 
naturally to the city centre. Use of Woolston Library has declined 
slightly: the area is isolated by the River lichen, a busy main 
road, and a natural escarpment; the library is poorly sited 
outside the shopping centre and on the brow of a hill, and 
faces competition bom adjoining libraries. Despite certain 
weaknesses - the exclusion of children, the unsuitability of 
polling districts as a survey basis, and the neglect of information 
in the 1966 Sample Census -the survey has stimulated publicity 
and assisted in formulating policy and identifying areas for 
future investigation. 

An indicative abstract for the above might read as follows : 

An attempt to relate library use to such factors as class, topo- 
graphy, location of libraries, and communications. The methods 
and general findings of the survey (1968) arc outlined, the 
detailed results being illustrated by reference to two branch 
libraries. 

The length of the first of these examples demonstrates the 
difficulty of giving in a few words an informative abstract of 
even a short research article. Yet, compared with many such 
articles in scientific journab, Meakin’s contribution is light- 
weight. It is not surprising to discover that policy statements 
by the editors of abstracting services frequently attempt to 
define kinds of information that may be excluded. As examples 
Borko and Chatman cite : detailed descriptions, particularly of 
experiments, organisms, or methodology; facts already well 
established; speculation by the author or general conclusions 
which do not follow immediately from the results, etc. Clearly 
an element of evaluation will creep in when such recommenda- 
tions are applied, and detailed subject knowledge on the part 
of the abstractor may be called for. Inevitably significant data 
will, on occasion, be omitted. Nevertheless, compromise is 
required if the reader is not to be overwhelmed and if the 
economics of the operation are to remain realistic. 

How Much Description? 

A cataloguer who wishes to restrict descriptive items to a bare 
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minimum will choose only those which assist individualiza- 
tion, leaving out characterization completely. Therefore his 
entry will have title, edition, date. Cataloguers who want 
further information will add the other elements as they think 
fit -probably the most useful (apart from notes and annota- 
tion) after the above-mentioned minimum will be pagination, 
publisher and series, with illustrations in special cases. 

Cutter divides catalogues into three categories: Short, Medium, 
and Full' 

I shall use the three words Short, Medium, and Full as proper 
names, with the preliminary caution that the Short family are 
not all of the same size, that there is more than one Medium, 
and that Full may be Fuller and Fullest. Short, if single columned, 
[Cutter is here envisaging a printed catalogue], is generally a 
titlc-a-llner; if printed in double columns, it allows the title 
occasionally to exceed one line, but not, if possible, two ; Medium 
does not limit itself in this way, but it seldom exceeds four lines, 
and gets many tides into a single line. Full usually fills three or 
four lines, and often takes six or seven for a dtle.* 

British Standard 1629: 1950 Bibliographical references suggests 
Author, Title, Date and Series as the bare minimum. 

The extent of description will be affected by: 

(i) Economic factors in the particular library. 

(ii) The nature of the document — for example, a rare work will 
usually get fuller treatment than an everyday publication of 
the book trade; again, art books may have relatively full 
collation, and so on (see Special Materials below). 

(iii) The nature of the catalogue - for example, a printed cata- 
logue is likely to be more restrictive than a sheaf catalogue; 
again, booklists produced by the library may vary the style of 
entry considerably (thus some are arranged primarily by title 
rather than by author, detailed collation is rarely given though 
special details may be noted in the annotations, which are 
often lengthier than those in the main catalogue, etc.). 
Students should examine as many catalogues, bibliographies 
and booklists as possible, from this point of view. Developments 
in computer catalogues are giving rise to new assessments of 
the detail and sequence of catalogue entries. 

Added entries when shortened (i.e. when not unit entries, see 
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page 21) usually contain only the information necessary for 
individualization as stated above - title, edition, date. 


Example of Description 
Main Entry - Full 
Miller, H C 

The ageing countryman: a socio- medical report on old age in a 
country practice. London: The National Corporation for the Care 
of Old People, 1963. 
r y t p. 23 cm. 

Includes reading list. 

The author, a general practitioner in Cressagr, Shropshire, 
analyses conditions for the aged in his practice. Observations 
based on experience are supported by records of interviews and 
detailed statistics. 

Accession no. 362.6 

Comment. The annotation might be extended in a booklist to 
indicate that the statistics were gathered between October 
1958 and September 1959, and that a form devised by the 
Department of Social Medicine of Birmingham University was 
used, as this indicates added authority in the work. 

Added Entry , or Short/ Medium 

The ageing countryman 
Miller, H C 

The ageing countryman ; a socio-medical report on old age 
in a country practice. 1963. 

Accession no. 363.6 

Comment. In a truly Short catalogue even the sub-title would be 
omitted unless necessary to distinguish it from another work of 
the same title by the same author. 

Description of Special Categories of Materials 

In this chapter we have been concerned in broad general terms 
with the description of monographs. Special categories of 
materials require special treatment, but in a book of this size 
there is space to do no more than demonstrate this point 
through a few examples. 
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Following the publication of aacr with its sections on 
special materials, the situation regarding the cataloguing of 
such materials has changed. Rules are now widely accessible 
where before they were scattered through numerous special, 
and often elaborate, codes. Although these special codes, in 
many cases originating in specialized libraries, will still be 
used -both on account of their merits and the detail they 
present - the presence of special rules in a general code ought 
in time to effect a measure of standardization and improved 
practice in those libraries winch, having relatively few 
examples of these materials, tended previously to give them 
scant attention. It ought also to be easier for students to study 
the problems involved now that rules have thus been brought 
together. 

In the following notes reference is made only to aaCR. 
Some examples of other codes are listed in the references at 
the end of this chapter. 1 * 

PERIODICALS 

A periodical, unlike a book, appears at intervals over an 
indefinite span of time. During its life it may undergo 
numerous changes - of title, editor, imprint, numbering, size, 
etc. These characteristics give rise to major problems in 
descriptive cataloguing - to quote G. E. Hamilton: *The 
description of a serial which is prepared by a cataloguer is 
therefore not a static thing, as is the description of a mono- 
graph, but is dynamic, a statement of things as they have been 
and as they are, but with a question mark always just beyond 
the entry, representing the future issues.’ 11 In addition the 
cataloguer may, on many occasions, be dealing with incomplete 
holdings of particular titles in his library. 

aacr begins its chapter on serials - which covers ‘periodicals, 
continuations, and works published frequently or regularly in 
new editions (such as guide books, who’s whos)’ — with an out- 
line of the aims of serials description: *(i) to present an 
adequate account of the whole published set of each serial; 
(2) to indicate and describe the Library’s holdings, and (3) to 
construct entries which need the minimum of alteration because 
of changes during the course of publication of serials.’ 
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The elements to be covered in die description are -in 
aacr order: title and (ir required) subtitle, volume designa- 
tion and dating of the serial as published, place of publication, 
publisher, date (if required), collation, and series statement 
(if any). ‘All further information that is necessary (including 
an indication of the library’s holdings) is given in notes after 
die series statement.’ 

To give a simple example: 

The Assistant librarian. VoL 46- Jan. 1953- 

London: Association of Assistant Librarians, 
v. cm. 

Monthly. 

Comimics The library assistant, v.1-45, 1898-1932. 

Library has: v. 50- , Jan. 1957- 

An obvious difference between diis and an entry for a mono- 
graph is the ‘open’ style of entry; volume numbers, dales, etc., 
being left open so long as the periodical remains alive. 

Note that the code recommends that the catalogue entry 
represent die full serial -the 'whole published set’ -even 
though the library’s holdings may be incomplete, die holdings 
themselves being subsequently indicated in the notes. In 
practice many libraries adopt die rev ersc procedure - or simply 
restrict information to their own holdings. /Vs holdings change 
with the purchase of bach-files, etc., economy lies with 
aacr. On die other hand, aacr procedure may well cause 
the cataloguer more work. Moreover, where die catalogue 
is for public use (in place of, or in addition to, a visible index), 
as not all clients bother to read detailed notes, die reference 
librarian will frequently be asked for issues that are discovered 
to be not in stock only after a furdicr inspection of the 
catalogue. 

aacr, following its rules for each part of the entry, outlines 
fourteen topics that could be the subject of Notes. They 
include changes of tide, editors, issuing body, duration and 
suspension of publication, bibliographical history and relation- 
ships, supplements, holdings, indexes. 

Hamilton has criticized these rules for their excessive detail, 
among other things : 

I do not for a moment dispute the importance in a large research 
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library’s catalogue of almost every piece of information, and 
in certain circumstances any bit of it may be extremely valuable. 
Nevertheless, unless the rules arc applied in individual libraries 
with a good deal of discretion, directed towards tailoring the 
entries to meet the needs of the staff and users of the library, the 
consequence will be the provision of entries in catalogues which 
will in many cases be far more detailed than is necessary, and the 
expenditure of a great deal of cataloguers’ time and library 
money in ascertaining details which cannot be discovered from 
the publication in hand. 11 

However, it should be recognized that the code makes it clear 
that discrimination is to be exercised. After the outline of aims 
quoted above, the following statement is made: ‘The pro- 
portionate value which a library attaches to each of these aims 
depends partly on the number and nature of its serials holdings, 
and partly on what other records of serials it maintains.’ As 
Hamilton himself remarks: ‘We should recognise that the rules 
for descriptive cataloguing are guides and not mandatory 
instructions.’ 11 


PHOTOGRAPHIC AND OTHER REPRODUCTIONS OF 
DOCUMENTS 

The rules in aacr relating to the cataloguing of works 
produced by photographic techniques (other than reissues by 
the same publisher, reprint editions, etc.) vary according to 
the following categories: 

(a) Facsimile editions (i.e. ‘editions the chief purpose of which 
is to provide replicas that reproduce as closely as possible the 
original publication, manuscript, etc., that has been copied’ 
— rule 190). If a new title page is provided, this forms the basis 
of the catalogue entry, otherwise the original title page as 
reproduced is used. ‘In the latter case the original imprint is 
followed by the imprint of the reproduction, supplied in 
brackets if necessary: London, 1783 [London: N. Douglas, 
i 926.] > Collation follows the general rules for collation. Notes 
should clearly indicate that the entry refers to a facsimile, and 
should provide the information necessary to the proper 
identification of the original work - for example, the original 
title page details where this has not been used in the body of 
the entry. 
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duwiL^rhe^ dcto^rc r^^ foricr^iiin. 

in notes indicating, W )P ., «* ,l. nrtraiuzauon 

photocopy, etc); (») d Sf p! ,*Lw<S^o» V 

responsible for the reproducuon; (ut) ph)>i“ * V 
the 50 ase of tnicoteptoductions, ^ 

reels, etc. - and height and/or '"JJO* . physical descrip- 
reproduction (a photocopy. for :fSc« slgnihSuly from the 
uon need be given only when it d^rs S™ ^provided: 

description of Uic original. The following example p 

Printed for H. Moseley, 1655. 

1LS«. New York: Reader | “ A 

23 XI 5 cnuCThrcc centuries of drama: English, U42 7 t 

if the copy u an .fcM WeifoSnSo/h “ 
‘catalogued according to its own tndici 

American periodical series: eighteenth txntury. >-33- Ann ' 

Mich.: University Microfilms, [« 94 a -J 
33 reels. 35mm. 

Microfilm. 

MAPS . 

As maps arc without conventional ridepago the cat 

has to determine the source of his 1 .° -j‘ ( i as the source 
states: ‘The whole face of a sheet map ** ^ qua iifi c d, for 

of cataloguing information’ - but eJ informat i 0 n and 

the face of the map may presen • a priority 

alternative forms. Thus aacr ( al2B > .““.X 0 f the map 

order for choice of title m^iose cas«*M ^ ^ dtle j, given 
presents more than one: Preference or within a cartouche, 

to the title within the border of the map» imprint, etc. If a 
which, on early maps, includes author, » . ddc ^ used 

base map has been overprinted, the ov w h 0 i e or in part, 
for the body of the entry. The dedication, m whoi 
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may be used as the title for early maps.’ Again, in the choice of 
author heading a decision has often to be made between carto- 
grapher, editor, and corporate body - and aacr (21 i a) states: 
‘A map, series or set of maps, or an atlas, etc., the content of 
which is mainly confined to geographic information, is entered 
under the person or corporate body that is explicitly indicated 
as primarily responsible for its geographic content. The ap- 
pearance on a map of the phrase “compiled by” or its 
equivalent in a foreign language is ordinarily understood to 
indicate primary responsibility.’ (As a result, a map may - as 
in the example given for the rule - be entered under National 
Geographic Society, even though an editor and cartographer 
arc named.) As responsibility is not always explicit, aacr has 
to provide a priority order for the various possibilities (21 ib). 

The tide may be followed by the author statement (in this case 
cartographer, engraver, editor, etc.) in conformity with (134)* 
An additional item of information of particular significance is 
scale - and this (by 212D) is given after the author statement 
and is normally expressed as a ratio, e.g. 1 : 90,000. 

Other elements in the description (212 e-h) follow the usual 
pattern: edition (which may combine a standard series designa- 
tion) ; imprint ; collation (in which size includes height and width 
- of the sheet or of the map itself if the difference is significant) ; 
series. 

Information on certain other features peculiar to maps may 
form the basis of notes — e.g. projection (2 1 2 j 5) and insets and 
additional features (2 12 j 10). Notes may also give some indica- 
tion of content (e.g. the precise area covered by the map) and 
sources and bibliographical history. 

Finally, where a map contains additional material (e.g. an 
inset) aacr stresses the importance of providing analytical 
entries (212 l). 

Example: 

John Bartholomew and Son. 

Norfolk. Scale: 1:126,720. Edinburgh: Bartholomew, 1965. 

Map 52 x 81 cm. fold, to 22 x 1 1 cm. (Half-inch contoured 

Great Britain.) 

Reduced from Ordnance Survey with local revision to date of 

publication. 
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MUSIC 

Although superficially more closely related to conventional 
book form than some of the other materials treated in this 
section, music presents the cataloguer with unique and complex 
problems which demand specialist attention. 

In the first place, arrangements, transcriptions, collections 
and works of mixed authorship call for special extensions of the 
general cataloguing rules for determining appropriate headings, 
and aacr (230-232) provides for a number of such cases. 
Added entries and analytical are common. 

Then again, many title pages are unsatisfactory bases for 
descriptive cataloguing; they frequently omit information 
necessary for the proper identification of works. In addition, 
the information may not be presented in an order suitable for 
straight transcription. Even the following examples of simple 
title pages will demonstrate the point: 

Schubert/String Quartct/Cuarteto/‘The Death and the Maiden’/ 

La Muerte y la Doncella’/D Minor. Re Menor/Op. posth. 

Quartet/No 17/F Major/for a Violins, Viola and Violoncello/by 

Ludwig van Beethoven/op. 135 

Brahms/Qua rtet/fur Klavier, Violine/Viola und Violoncello/opus 

26 

Add to this the international nature of music publishing and the 
consequent range of languages likely to be met in a music 
library, and it is easy to understand why the use of uniform 
titles is commonplace. Such titles assist both identification and 
collocation. 

aacr (233) states: ‘A uniform title is established to bring 
together all editions and arrangements of a work that would 
not otherwise be brought together. It consists essentially of the 
title with which the work was originally issued or, alternatively, 
of the title or designation by which the work is cited in standard 
musical literature.* The following example is provided : 

Wagner, Richard. 

[MdstersLnger von Numberg] 

The mastereingers of Nuremburg. 

Rules (234-43) deal with the construction of a uniform title — 
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in particular ujjc consisting of 'conventional terms describing 
the form of the composition and its instrumentation (c.g. sonata 
for piano, symphony, concerto for violin and orchestra, suing 
quartet), together with its position in a sequence of the com- 
poser's works, its icy, and possibly a popular name . , In 
such instances the order of elements in the uniform title is 
standardised: ‘form and instrumentation, number (if any) 
within an established sequence of the form, bey, opuj (or 
equivalent) number, descriptive title or sobriquet*. The 
example given is as follows; 

Sonata, piano, no. 14, C slurp minor, op. 27, no. a (Moonlight) 
These rules also prescribe the style of uniform tide for collec- 
tions, excerpts, arrangements, reductions, etc. 

Tlic description proper follows the uniform title, and the 
appropriate rules here arc (244-8). As live cover of a musical 
work often contains more information than the title page itself, 
aack suggests that the description be based on 'data presented 
by the title page, cover or caption, whichever gives the fullest 
information’. It should comist of title; imprint (in which Uic 
plate number or publisher’s number may be used as a substitute 
for date when the latter is not available); collation (where 
pagination may be complicated by the necessity for specifying 
score and paru) ; saiu. Sola may cover such matters as form of 
composition, medium of performance, text, notation, contents. 

Examples: 

Vital!, Giovanni Battista. 

[Sonata, violins a, bass viol or cello, and organ or harpsichord 
or piano, F major, op. 5, no. 8 (La Guidon!)] 

Sonata, op. 5, no. 0 , in F major: ‘La Guidoni’; for two violins, 
bass viol or cello, and organ or harpsichord (or piano); newly 
edited by Michael TUrnout h. London: Stainer and Beil, 1960. 

Score (asp.) and 4 parts. 30cm. 

Mussorgsky, Modeste. 

[Boris Godunov. Vocal score. English] 

Boris Godunov: an opera in Tour acts with a prologue, the 
subject taken from Pushkin’s dramatic chronicle of the same 
name, and Kara mazin'* History of the Russian Empire- The 
compifcfe arm' original 1 flair culms’ cn aettsrakiTce- «rhV Mer 
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autograph manuscripts by Paul Lamn; English translation by 
David Lloyd-Jones. London: Oxford University Press, 1968. 
4i8p. 30cm. 

Duration: about 3 hours. 

FHONORECORDS 

Phonorecords (a term used to cover a variety of recording 
media), being different from other works (books, music, etc.) in 
form rather than content, the general cataloguing rules apply 
with certain modifications. First, the title (or uniform title) is 
followed by ‘a statement of physical medium ... to distinguish 
the aural from the visual forms of the same work’ (252A). 
Imprint (252c) may include place, record publisher, date and 
serial number of the recording. Collation (252D) will vary in 
detail according to the particular form of the medium (disc, 
tape, etc.). The collation for the general run of records speci- 
fies number of volumes or sides, diameter of the record, speed, 
and the term ‘raicrogroove’ or ‘stereophonic’ as appropriate. 
Information as to participant, performer, medium; language; 
date and details of original recording; supplementary materials; 
etc., are provided in the Notes (252F). As with music it is often 
necessary to make added entries and analytical. 

Example: 

Schubert, Franz 

[Quintet, violins 2, viola, violoncellos 2, C major, D.956] 
Phonodisc. 

String quintet in G major, D.956 (opus 163). Saga XID 5266. 
1966. 

2s. 12 in. 33 J r.p.m. microgroos e. 

Aeolian String Quartet, with Bruno Schrccker, 2nd. violoncello. 
PICTURES 

Chapter 15 of aacr covers ‘pictures, designs, and other two- 
dimensional representations'. Although the code recognizes 
that such materials are often catalogued in special collections 
by ‘subject or other category’, rules arc frequently needed for 
author/title headings, and (260-4) provide such rules undo- 
two headings; single works and collections. In general, the 
latter may be entered under author (artist, etc.), collector or 
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tide according to circumstances; die former under die audior 
or, if anonymous, under title. 

Difficulties may arise in the provision ofa title statement when 
the work is known by a title (or titles) attributed to it; when die 
work contains variant titles; and when the work is widiout a 
tide. (265) caters for these conditions, indicating how a form of 
title is to be arrived au Author slatenunl (266) may cover 'ail 
persons or firms [excluding publisher] mentioned as having 
contributed to die production of the picture’. Imprint details 
for reproductions (267-8) correspond to those for books - 
though die information is often much less certain. Collation 
includes a statement of the physical medium or form, (269 ic) 
providing a list of commonly used terms; a statement of colour; 
and size. Saits (270) and supplementary notes (271) follow, the 
latter providing furdicr information on such matters as 
authorship, alternative tides, physical description, provenance, 
and - for rcproducuons - locadon of the original. 

Example: 

Constable, John. 

Wivenhoc Paik, Essex. Greenwich, Connecticut, New York 
Graphic Society, [19- ? ] 
col collot> pc. 50 x gacm. 

Reproduction of the original (oil on canvas) in the Widener 
Collection, National Gallery of Art, Washington, DC. 

Printer: Arthur JafTi Ilcliochromc Company. 

XEADINO 

1. library or conoress. Studies in desrriptirt cataloging. 

Washington, at o, 1948. 

2. LIBRARY OF CONORESS. op. tit. 

3. library of conoress, tluUs for desaiplkt cataloging. 

Washington, opo, 1949. Supplement, 1952. 

4. For an interesting discussion of this see: verona, s. ‘Literary 

unit versus bibliographical unit’. Libri, 9 (2), 1959, 79-104. 

5. linden, r. o. ‘Chapter 6: Separately published monographs 

and other non-serial publications (rules 130-156)'. (In 
Seminar on the Anglo- timerican cataloguing rules (igSf) . . . 
London, Library Association, 1969. pp. 45-54.) 

6 . cutter, c. a. Rules far a dictionary catalog. 4th ed. Washington, 

opo, 1904- p. 11. 
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7. A plea for evaluation in annotation and abstracts is made by 

D. g. macrae, Professor of Sociology, London School of 
Economics, in an article entitled 'Information services and 
literature currently available to research workers and 
librarians’ (In Information methods of research workers in the 
social sciences. London, Library Association, Reference, 
Special and Information Section, 1961). 

8. borko, Harold and chatman, seyuour. 'Criteria for 

acceptable abstracts: a survey of abstracters’ instructions’. 
American Documentation, 14 (2), April 1963, 149-60. 

9. cutter, op. cit. p. 11. 

10. Examples of books and codes covering special categories of 
material include: 

DAViNSON, d. E. The periodicals collection: its purpose and uses in 
libraries. London, Deutsch, 1969. 

GRENFELL, D. Periodicals and serials. 2nd ed. London, Aslib, 
1965. 

osborn, a. d. Serial publications. Chicago, ala, 1955. 

redfern, Brian. Organizing music in libraries. London, 
Bingley, 1966. 

MUSIC LIBRARY ASSOCIATION and AMERICAN LIBRARY 
association. Code for cataloging music and phonorecords. 
Chicago, ala, 1958. 

INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF MUSIC LIBRARIES. 
International cataloguing code for music. Peters, 1957 - (voL 1, 
1957; vol. 2, 1961). 

NATIONAL FILM archive. Rules for use in the cataloguing 
department of the UFA. 5th rev. ed. London, British Film 
Institute, i960. 

ASLIB. FILM PRODUCTION LIBRARIANS' GROUP. Film 
cataloguing rules. London, Aslib, 1963. 

It. Hamilton, g. e. ’Chapter 7: Serials (rules 160-168)’. (In 
Seminar on the Anglo-American cataloguing rules (1967) ■ • ■ 
London, Library Association, 1969. pp. 55-66.) An article 
which, apart from its analysis of the code rules, raises a 
number of basic points on the cataloguing of serials in such a 
way as to mate it a valuable general reading for students. 

12 . HAMILTON, G. E. Op. dt. p. 60. 

13. HAMILTON, O. E. Op. dt. p. 6l. 


tait, James a. andANDERSON, f. Douglas. Descriptive cataloguing', 
a student’s introduction to the Anglo-American cataloguing rules 1967. 
London, Bingley, 1969. 
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{In Morrell, J. M. Four English comedies of the 1 7th and 
18th centuries. Harmondsworth, Middlesex, 195°- 18cm. 
p. 1 *—129) 

(ii) Title analjtical 
Arden of Fevers ham 

The lamentable and true tragedic of M. Arden of Feversham 
in Kent ... ( In Mcllwraith, A. K. ed. Fiv e Elizabethan 
tragedies. London, 1938 (1936 reprint). 15 cm. p. 241-324) 

(iii) Subject analytical {alphabetical heading) 

TECHNICAL EDUCATION — SPAIN 
McS\>eeny, J H 

Craftsmen and technicians in Spain. 

{In Technical education, v. 5, no. 2, Feb. 1963, p. 60-63) 

(iv) Subject analytical {classified catalogue - UDC) 

378.962(46) 

McSweeny,J H 

Craftsmen ... (as in (iii) above) 

aacr suggested layout for analytical appears clumsy by com- 
parison with the practice of indexing and abstracting services. 
Here, for example, are typical entries from (a) Sociological 
abstracts, (b) Psychological abstracts , and (c) British technology 
index : 

(a) Laskin, Richard (Illinois Institute of Technology, Chicago), 
a master’s degree program in sociology, American 
Sociologist, 1968, 3, 1, Feb, 16-18. 

(b) Arkin, Arthur M. (Montefiore Hosp., Bronx, N.Y.) Sleep- 
talking: A review. Journal of Nervous & Mental Disease, 1966. 
143(2), 101-122. 

(c) Holland’s lifting equipment industry. M. Corper. Dock & 
Harbour Authority, 49 (Dec. 68) p. 228-90. il. 

There is no generally accepted standard for such citations and 
aacr, with its different objectives, is unlikely to effect an 
improvement in the situation. As can be seen from the above 
examples there are variations in both content and order of 
items. One frequently met variant not illustrated here is the 
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placing or year of publication immediately ■aftc T Uic author'i 

suggested die following layout for analyucal entries. 

heading.) 

Abridged: _ , , n man. medical 

Rams bottom, John. Fung, *“ d "^ erWegy in relation to 
research COUNCIL, A system ° r “ c,cn0 ogy 

medicine. Vol. 8. «03«- PP- ,I ' 7 °- 
ArlitUi in Pttiodudt ...... nf i:„ht engine develop- 

a F. Flic pouibiliues of light engine decelopmenu 
Aeronautics. Vol. iG, PP- 35“4»- 
Tim style is less streamlined than it ^^jy^cepted.^t 
other reasons die standard has n preparation, 

the present time (. 97 0 * revised standard is m p"P™ 

men are Analytical Entries Required? . ^ 

In general terms, whenever a part of a .^aly-ricals are 

on account of its author, ride, or ^ * 

easily the most widely used type, h u ^ bc rcqu ired , is 
useful when a complete work which is y above ) _ for 
included in a collection (sec *£*.***? separately published 
even if the library has copies of the v. v . f The author 

it may be useful to know of the cxisten h a particular 

analytical may also be usefu / ^hbrary P ^ 

interest in an author, e.g. public lib . . writings of 

of local authors; college libraries m ^ articles in periodicals 
members of staff: in such cases even short artici 
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and contributions to books may warrant an entry. The tide 
analytical will be valuable for those works which have no 
author (as in the example (ii) above), otherwise tide analyticals 
will not usually be made, a reference to author being more 
satisfactory. Subject analyticals may be needed to discover 
articles which provide information not readily available in the 
library in book form - especially when the subject is of special 
interest in that library. In libraries concerned with rapidly 
developing subjects where periodical articles and ccntribudons 
to collecUons, transactions, etc., contain some of the most 
up-to-date information available in print, and where readers 
frequendy demand comprehensive lists of the literature on a 
subject, the catalogue may be mainly composed of such 
analyrical entries. 

The Cost of Analytical Cataloguing 

(i) Amount. Jolley writes: There is clearly no end to the pro- 
liferation of these entries. After all, each item in the index to 
each book is a potential analytical subject entry. Black has 
stated: "We index twenty periodicals. The index, which 
contains some 35,000 cards, grows at the rate of 5,000 a 
year.” n 

(ii) And it is not just a matter of amount ; periodicals, articles, 
etc., present specific cataloguing problems-, for example, whereas 
the cataloguer can frequently get a fair impression of the sub- 
ject content of a book by glancing at the contents list, introduc- 
tion, etc., in the case of an article he has often to scan the whole. 
Moreover, the subject may well be a piece of research into a 
new’ subject presenting problems of classification, subject 
headings, indexing; for this and other reasons, many articles 
will be concerned with highly complex subjects rarely, if ever, 
met in books, e.g. the action of certain carcinogenic and inactive 
hydrocarbons on the mitochondira of liver cells. Such subjects 
present special problems to the subject cataloguer. 

(iii) Further expense arises from the fact that analytical 
entries, being often for ephemeral subjects, need constant 
weeding (the use of different coloured cards or slips to dis- 
tinguish analyticals from other entries is of value here). 

(iv) Such entries bulk the catalogue, making its use increas- 
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ingly difficult and time-conjuramg - and .t£ they are ' 
separate sequence Use danger is that Utey may be ns ertoohM y 


Substitutes 

It may be that the use ofenmpu.en “^nTh 

amount of effort; though die miu don at j^t for 

likely to remain outside the realm o Q f entries and the 

some time to come, the filing and ‘"“mu machine. Again, for 
production of print-out may be c substitute: these 

certain purposes, contents lists may us con- 

are simply lists of articles Smputers, or 

taming journals. Them production dcopyor photocopies 

they may be duplicated for u sen f J^ d „ adequate basis 

of title pages. Of course, they fail t0 J wmputer- 
for retrospective seardung (ncr .when they 
produced and complemented We currcnt awareness 

indexes), but tlicy can supply publication date and the 
service and may fill die gap betwee >1^. clc There are 
appearance of published indexes, ckJ Cunen i contents 

aho published contents ~ Philadelphia), a sendee 

(Institute of Saenufic Informauo, . ^ d technology 

made up of several bulletin s covering science 

and the social sciences. keyword indexes, convcn- 

Published bibliographical t0 ° . J sua i substitutes adopted 

tional indexes, abstracts, etc. - expands so such tools 

by librarians. As the Utcratu man itits indue, Chemical abstraels, 

etc., act as substitute* for the ub „ riaM using thoc 

though they are not * po* salings _ and indeed to do 

aids have been able to “ lk< ifL n ieular, when the coverage 
work otherwise 'i ‘ flh e library, the reader's attention 

of such services exceeds that »*“ [wis( , ov „look - and with the 
is drawn to items he would ' “ u jing Library's services the 
development of the NaUonal necessitate has been made 
interlending that such dncov 

very much easier. _„hlished services (as substitutes) are. 
The limitations 01 P u 
very briefly, as follows: 
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(») They may not reflect the special needs of the library - thus 
the indexing may be selective and omit ‘minor* articles or 
items of correspondence which though of limited general 
interest are of concern to a particular library; or an abstract 
may omit to bring out a point in an article which, though 
minor, is of great value in a particular library. In the same 
way an index may give a subject heading that coven the general 
theme but not the section of the article of special interest; or 
the bibliography itself may have a special viewpoint - thus, for 
example, Printing abstracts, being produced for the trade, is not 
geared to the requirements of librarians studying printing 
methods. 

(ii) They may cover only a limited selection of periodicals, 
others taken in the library thus remaining unanalyscd. 

(iii) They may be seriously out of date. 

(iv) They may be poorly organized - c.g. poor headings and 
cross references, unsatisfactory indexes (in the case of abstracts), 
infrequent cumulation. (However, it could be argued that many 
published services, being produced by specialists who have 
applied themselves to the problems of indexing, are superior 
in organization to the typical home-made catalogue.) 

(v) Their use necessitates, even with the best systems of 
cumulation, a search through several sequences (weeks, months, 
years). To this should be added the fact that the librarian, 
having discovered material in these bibliographies, must often 
search his own catalogues to see whether the documents re- 
ferred to are in the library. 

(yi) Wliilst periodicals coverage might be satisfactory, com- 
posite works may not be included, and so the librarian is still 
faced with the analysis of such documents. Remember too that 
many subjects lack any published indexing or abstracting 
services, and many more lack really efficient ones, though the 
situation improves each year. 


Policy 

Thus the policy of any library regarding analytical cataloguing 
will be affected by the following considerations: 

(i) The number of periodicals, proceedings, etc. taken. In a 
library which takes only a few works the librarian ma y find it 
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practicable to do his ovm mtemg-andto My be more 
economic than buying the frequently P P , 

bibliographies. But his service wll be hmited accord^ g y ^ 
The availability of published bibliograp 
s „Sc«) cowred in *e librluy, and their e^ch— corf- 
ing to Use considerations mentioned above. 
need only to supplement the esostsng bsbbographses to com 

^ “which readers retpdre comprehensive 

"WSS of use -hjectW-a^veiopm^in 

which periodicals, articles, etc., are 

tion) or comparatively static. sphere articles are of an 

(V) The nature of the penod.cals, etc. Where am > ^ ^ 

ephemeral nature they may not wa subjects, much 

some libraries, e.g. those » ceroun«m«g^ brings 
of the stock is of an ephemeral nature- hat mo 
files may then be made, rather an y often fouIld 
In public libranu analyncal cataloguing - 

certain special collections, e.g. the Imtory^ ^ aU . Th e 
though too rarely are die local a "' mt ,]J u P frequenUy have special 
commercial and technical dep ^ t }, c cooperative 

indexes of articles oflocal concern r- andnoht ^ ^ 

or centralized indexing 111 e , an d music collections 
sirlac. Herds, etc. Catalogues °f thama ”ften, however, 
frequently contain analy tic indexed - and too 

periodicals are taken and ^ either. In small 

often the published indexes e ter cas e for the use of 

libraries there is perhaps n'| ncics of the book stock, 
analytical to make up for * , , numbers of periodicals 

University libraries usually tak 5 published indexes. In 
- ^£TJSS SXu»V wi, some notahie 

tion vanes, often accort “ , however, much subject analysis 
published indexes. In L gene ” * mat enal is usual, became 

of periodicals and . JJj the demands of readers for 

of the inadequacy « literature. The indexing can be 

comprehensive survey 
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selective and yet remain efficient because users’ requirements 
can often be clearly defined. 


BEADING 

I. jolley. Quoted in Osborn, A. D. Serial publications. Chicago, 
ala, 1955. p. 179. 


Pearson, j. d. ‘The analytical cataloguing of periodicals in a 
specialized field’. Library Association Record, 57 (1), January I955> 
,_ 7 * 

TAuber, m. The subject analysis of library materials. New York, 
Columbia University, School of Library Service, 1953. Includes 
several chapters of relevance here and elsewhere in this book. 
See also the readings on periodicals noted in Chapter 14 and the 
many articles on published indexing and abstracting services. The 
services themselves should also be examined - and note particularly 
the introductions to the various cumulations of the British technology 
index. 



Chapter 16 

Order in Catalogues: Filing 


Once catalogue entries are made, they harc to '.u ^ ln -y a t 

-and this is not always as simp c P ^ codes of 
first appear to be. Indeed there arc several hc b 

rules for filing, and unless the ca oguing wiU have 

bound to mis-filc entries -then a catcr the problems 

been in vain. The bigger die catabgue th grcaUr t P 
-but size is not the only factor; certain types 
present more difficulties than omen. . cd b thc n ota- 

In a classified sequence lhc ? r c s cxccpt where symbols 
tion and filing is an automatic p P dashes, strokes, 

having no ordinal value arc use . %cr y carefully the 

etc.). In such cases the filer has ^ Th^real fifing prob- 
filing order laid down for such y particular those 

lems arise in (author, subject title, 

sequences where several typ ; :7 hc d ; ct j on ary catalogue, 

form, analytical are m^J-fiM' of the problems as set 

In this chapter we shall 5“™^, cards i Although a second 
out in the ala Rules for ft 1 & g 8 (bc original rules of 

edition of these rules appearc » 9 bc madc to both 

i 94 2 are still widely used and hcrc is to identify 

editions in the following noUS-^ ^ w indica te briefly 
some of the more import^ P ^ othcr co dcs exist but I 
solutions offered by „tive analysis - nor, I think, 

have made no attempt at a P least> not until familiarity 

should thc student try to do Comparison at this 

with one set of rules i confusion. _ . 

stage is likely to l« d notes establishing a Basic 

The second ™ 

Principle and a Basie Order. 

uti’tte. wto“ ihh h no> o"' 0 " 
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Basic Principle : Filing should be straightforward, item by item 
through the entry, not disregarding or transposing any of the 
elements, nor mentally inserting designations. In the following 
rules there arc only a few situations where this principle is not 
applied: these are usually due to the structure of the heading. 

Basic Order : i) The basic order is alphabetical, word by word, 
except in certain areas where a numerical or chronological 
arrangement is preferable. 

2) When the same word, or combination of words, is used as 
the heading of different Linds of entry, the entries are arranged 
alphabetically word by word, disregarding kind of entry, form 
of heading, and punctuation, except that personal surname 
entries are arranged before other entries beginning with the same 
word or combination of words. 

These initial statements reflect a trend towards simplification 
and consistency, a trend that is noted in the Preface: ‘Because 
of the difficulties encountered in using that [1942] edition, and 
the many pleas for simpler rules that w ere received, it was de- 
cided that the new edition should be a consistent code of rules 
derived from one basic principle, with as few exceptions as 
possible.’ 

Where the 1942 code bad either accepted the traditional 
complexities of ‘classed arrangement’ (i.e. the filin g of different 
categories of entries as groups), or retained them in alternative 
rules, the new code makes a significant move towards single- 
alphabet orders. For example, there is now no longer provision 
for separate sequences under such a heading as Wells, according 
to category of entry (person, place, subject, tide) : with the 
exception of personal surname entries all file in a single alpha- 
betical sequence. 

Another important feature of the 1968 code is its relation to 
aacr; the committees responsible for these two codes worked 
in cooperation and the filing rules are now consistent with the 
main code. Clearly there is a relationship betw een choice of 
heading and filing. The initial choice is, in fact, partly a 
response to the question: with what other entries shall the 
entry for this document be collocated? When aacr recom- 
mends the use of structured uniform titles - e.g. Bible. .V. T. 
Malheur. English. Revised ... or Sonata, piano, no. 1 4, C sharp 
minor, op. 27, no. 2 - an elaborate filing order is being created. 
If filing rules are developed in the context of a general cata- 
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loguing cod;: .here arc obvious gain, in eonris.eucy and 
standardization. ,,, t One. Alpha* 

The 1968 code is di.ided into t'«° for alphabetic- 
betical Arrangement’, commas 0 f ibresaated 

tion and special rules Tor „ Twd , Order of Entries’, 

fonns, variant forms, and names. . . . arrangement 

U concerned ssid, the ptublems that anse * 

of particular sequences (authors, su j » 

Alphabetical Arrangement 

BASIC RUX.ES , rather 

The 1968 code (as 194 2 ) : 

than ‘letter by letter’ (1968. 1. I 94 2 * ‘1 

I met a man 

Im Wandcl der Jahrc 
Image books 

Image of America 

Images of America 
I ms gin ary tonvenauons 
In an unknown land 
In the days of the giants 

mllv .0 be disregarded. (An 
Initial articles (.968: 4 ) "■ {„ various languages-) 

appendix gi\cs a list of sudi 

iSSA*— 

Apache 

An April after 

SC&— 

Artists 

A , , T , Tbe'°re’ glided - 

^““unTofinitidson.yl.^iS)- 
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A. 

A. A. 

A AAA 

AAA Foundation for Traffic Safety 
AAAS Conference on Science Teaching 
AACE 
A., A.J.G. 

AAUN news 

• 'A* and *B’ mandates 

A., Andre C. H., see . . . 

A apple pie 
A.B. 

The ABC about collecting 
ABC and XYZ 
A.B.C. programs 

A..J 

A was an archer 
Aa, Pieter van der 
Aabel, Marie 

Acronyms (1968: 5) are treated as words rather than as initials 
unless they are ‘written in all capitals with a space or period 
between the letters (e.g. unesco; u.n.e.s.c.o.), which forms 
are to be filed as initials’. 

Abbreviations. Both editions - (1942: 5) and (1968: 6) - 
specify arrangement ‘as if spelled in full in the language of the 
entry’ (Dr as Doctor, Mr as Mister, Vt as Vermont, Va as 
Virginia, etc.). An exception is made for Mrs, which is filed as 
written. Note also that initials standing for names of organiza- 
tions are treated as initials not abbreviations (1968: 5). 

Numerals. Arrange as if spelled out in the language of the 
entry (1968: g, 1942: 9). Round thousands are filed as if ex- 
pressed as hundreds, e.g. 1100 as eleven hundred, but 1001 as 
one thousand and one. The 1968 code also notes certain ‘special 
usages’. Example: 

IO ans de politique sociale cn Poland (Le. dix) 

1915; revue de guerre en deux actes (Le. dix neuf cent quinze) 

Henry V, King of England, 1387-1433 (Le. Henry, King of 
England, 5) 

Henry VTH, King ol England, 1491-1547 (Le. Henry, King of 
England, 8) 

Henry VIII and his wives (Le. Henry the Eighth) 
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Henry V: a facsimile of the first _ folio . . • (i- e - Henry the 
1918, the last act (i.e. nineteen eighteen) 

100 American poems (he. one hundred) 

1 12 Elm Street (i.e. one twelve) , 

2400 business books (he. twenty four hundred; 

Note: by (1968: 25) given names are arranged by designation 
and then numerically - as in the examples above. 

VARIANT FORMS 

There are two main categories here: (i) ' ^^IhTgeneral tlfe 
and (ii) variations in the aMg o com p wor ds spelled 

1968 code recommends the interfiling ^ tten differently, 

^erentlyandofthesamecompoundwords^tt 

when more than one form appears ‘When different 

Words spelled in different ways (*9 * . h contain the 

entries, including corporate names, begin ° ^ 

same word spelled in ^.riS under that spelling.’ 

choose one spelling • • • *“ . • among various spellings 

Certain criteria for making a c t usage, American 

are given -e.g. conunonly a c«P^^Jni are to be 

spelling, modern rather than ^ ^ ^ made only when 
made from variant forms. (A catalogue.) 

more than one form appears “J 1 ® when a compound 

Words written in different form> die form found 

word appears m the cataJogu ‘Arrange as two words 

in the document is to be “(J^paratc words*, and 

compound words that are , vvords that are written as 

‘Arrange as one word separate words when 

one*. Hyphened words are _ S whgn each part can stand 
the parts are complete w ^xt of the combined word (e.g. 
alone as a word m /-VwnnerativeV. - 

Epoch-making, but not a > in different forms m 

However, when the c ° hen ed, or as two words), entries 

the catalogue (as one wood, hyp form and appropriate 

are to be interfiled underttie^^ ^ „ fm „« bom 

Home-ccmung or arms with the 194 = 

** ,D - *■ 
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single-word Form or the hyphened form for words that could be 
written in both ways was left to the cataloguer (1942: 11). 


NAMES - ALPHABETIZATION 

Apart from the problems that arise in the arrangement of entries 
for proper names (see below), there are difficulties of alpha- 
betization in certain cases -for example, compound names, 
names with prefixes, etc. Rules 13-18 (1968) provide for such 
cases. Compounds (1968: 13, 1942: 12) are to be treated as 
separate words (e.g. Hall- Edwards, Hall Williams) ; names with 
prejixes (1968: 14, 1942: 13) are treated as one word (e.g. De la 
Roche). Differences in spelling (1968: 18, 1942: 15) are, of 
course, to be maintained (e.g. Anderson, Anderssen, etc.). 

Order of Entries 

The provision of the kinds of rules we have been examining so 
far - rules relating to alphabetization - is only one of the func- 
tions of a filing code. Beyond this there is the need for rules 
dictating the order of (or within) the various kinds of entries. 
The problem can be seen most clearly in the case of the dic- 
tionary catalogue: here one has to consider the arrangement 
of author, title, subject, and place entries in relation to each 
other. One heading - London, for example - may be each in 
turn. In such instances are we to distinguish between the dif- 
ferent Londons or file all entries in one alphabetical sequence 
regardless of their nature? Even when a dictionary sequence is 
not employed there are problems of order within the different 
categories of headings. For example, in a personal name se- 
quence there is the question of how to file those entries that have 
the same heading distinguished by designation, those that 
refer to a family or clan, those that are corporate bodies (firms, 
etc.) ; within any one author heading there are problems relat- 
ing to the order of items - editions of a work, critical studies, 
added analytical entries, etc.; in an alphabetical subject 
sequence there are various kinds of subheadings (periods, places, 
subjects, etc.) which may be arranged in separate sequences or 
in straight alphabetical order. In a catalogue of any size these 
problems soon become acute and it is hardly surprising that 
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complex rules have resulted. In general, however, the trend 
has been towards simplification: whereas earlier codes tended 
to create elaborate classifications according to types of entries, 
there is now a distinct preference for single alphabetical 
sequences. 

BASIC RULE 

The basic rule for order of entries (1968:19) states: 

A. When the same word, or combination of words, is used as the 
heading of different kinds of entry, arrange the entries in two 
main groups as follows: 

(1) Single surname entries, arranged alphabetically by fore- 
names. 

(2) All other entries, arranged alphabetically word by word, 
disregarding kind of entry, form of heading, and punctua- 
tion. 

B. Arrange subject entries under a personal or corporate name 
immediately after the author entries for the same name. 

C. Interfile title added entries and subject entries that are identical 
and subarrange alphabetically by their main entries. 

Example : 

Love, John L. 

LOVE, JOHN L. 

Love, William 

Bowc™ Elizabeth } (ie - aMcd 

Mag»», F. Alexander } s "'* c ‘ “ ,iy) 

Love \ ,j c jjtle added entry) 

Manus, Justjn J 
Love and beauty 
LOVE, MATERNAL 
LOVE POETRY 

LOVE - QUOTATIONS, MAXIMS, ETC. 

Love songs, old and new 
love (theology) 

Love your neighbor 

Note: the headings in capitals are subject headings. 

By contrast, the corresponding rule in the 1942 code (24) 
allows ‘classed order’, i.e. arrangement by categories of entries 
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in four sequences: person, place, subject (when neither person 
nor place), title. An alternative provides for alphabetical 
arrangement, though even here when title and subject headings 
are identical, title entries arc to follow the subject entries - 
thus the book by Bowen would file after the one by Magoun in 
the above example. The argument advanced for this segrega- 
tion is that it facilitates a search for a title, especially when the 
author is not known. However, several studies of users of 
catalogues have shown that this distinction is not understood 
and it has been finally abandoned in the xg68 rules. 

The rest of the code is largely concerned with the problems 
that arise in filing particular categories of headings. A brief 
summary will indicate their scope. 


PERSONAL NAME ENTRY ARRANGEMENT 

The main rule here (20B) prescribes that the order of entries 
under the same personal name shall be: (x) Surname alone 
with nothing following it; (2) Surname alone followed only by 
dates; (3) Surname followed by designation, forenames, or 
initials (in straight alphabetical sequence). 

Example: 

Smith, 

Smith, fl. 1641 
Smith, Adam 
Smith, Captain 
Smith, J 
Smith, John 
Smith, Mr. 

This rule alters the provisions of the 1942 code where, by rule 
19, surnames alone or those followed by appellatives, designa- 
tions, etc., preceded the same name with initials or forenames. 

Other rules in this section cover special types of surname 
entries: names of clans, families, etc. (22); corporate name 
entries beginning with a surname (23) ; place names followed 
by a personal name or tide (24) ; and given name entries, where 
the special problems which arise in filing forenames and 
similar headings for Lings, dukes, etc., are considered. 
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AUTHOR ENTRY ARRANGEMENT 

Thu section deals with the arrangement of entries within an 
author heading. The basic rule (sCa) states that such entries 
should be arranged in three sequences : (r) Works by the author, 
subarranged alphabetically by their titles; (2) Works about the 
author, witliout subdivision, subarranged alphabetically by 
thetr main entries; except subject entries for individual works, 
which are arranged in Group 1 immediately after the author 
entries for tire same work; (3) Works about the author, with 
subdivisions, subarranged alphabetically by the subdivisions. 

The remaining rules cover such matters as translations, 
editions, author/title added entries, analytical entries, etc. 
Special consideration is given in rule 27 to ‘organized author 
arrangement* using uniform headings. 

These rules, though relatively complex, are simple compared 
with the rule* -and alternative rules -in the 1942 code: 
(25} and (26}. 

CORPORATE ENTRY ARRANGEMENT 

Rule 28 (1968) stipulates that corporate entries are to be 
arranged ‘in their alphabetical places like titles’, and that where 
there are different kinds of entries under the same corporate 
name they are to be arranged in groups: (1) author without 
subheading; (2) subject without subdivision, and identical 
title added entries interfiled; (3) name with subdivisions inter- 
filed alphabetically with titles, etc. 

Example: 

United Nations 
united nations 

United Nations and how it works (i.e. title) 
united nations- biooraphy 
United Nations. Economic Commission for Europe 
UNITED NATIONS. ECONOMIC COMMISSION FOR EUROPE 
UNITED NATIONS- EOVPT 

United Nations forces (i.e. title) 


ANONYMOUS CLASSIC ENTRY ARRANGEMENT 

Rules 29 and 31 (1968) cover anonymous classics (Bible, etc.), 
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giving examples of the arrangement of entries arrived at by 
AACR. 


PLACE ARRANGEMENT 

Entries beginning with a place name may be authors, titles, or 
subjects; they may have corporate body, subject, or geographi- 
cal qualifiers. London. Greater London Council; London - 
wharves; London, Ont. Rule 31c (1968) states that where 
there are different kinds of entries under the same geographical 
heading the basic order shall be: (1) Author without sub- 
heading; (2) Subject without subdivision, and identical title 
added entries interfiled; (3) Headings with corporate and/or 
subject subdivisions interfiled with each other and titles. 
Example: 

London, Jack 

London (Le. place as author) 

LONDON 

London and Londoners (Le. tide) 

London. Central Criminal Court 
LONDON- DESCRIPTION 
London, Ont. Council 
LONDON, ONT. - HISTORY 
London scene (Le. tide) 

LONDON- WHARVES 

(In studying the examples in this section of the 1968 code, 
students should note that some of the headings - e.g. London. 
National Gallery - would exist only as references if the British 
text of aacr were being used.) 

Once again the 1968 code follows the simpler of the 1942 
alternatives - see rules 31 and 32 in that code, where various 
degrees of grouping according to types of entries are allowed. 


SUBJECT ARRANOEUENT 

The 1942 code had also given alternative patterns for subject 
arrangement. One of these was a classified arrangement using 
eight types of headings - e.g. subject alone, as science; 
subject with form or subject subdivisions, as science - 
periodicals; subject with period subdivisions, as science- 
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history - 1600-1800; etc. The other was a simplified arrange- 
ment which, except in its placing of period divisions, closely 
resembles the order adopted in the 1968 code. The latter (32c) 
outlines the basic order as follows: (1) Subject without sub- 
division, interfiled with identical title entries; (2) period divi- 
sions, arranged chronologically; (3) alphabetical extensions 
of the main subject heading, interfiled in one alphabet with 
tides and other headings beginning with the same word. 
Example: 

EDUCATION 

EDUCATION -1945- 

EDUCATION - AFRICA 

EDUCATION — AZ US AND OBJECTIVES 

Education and American civilization (i.c. title) 

EDUCATION - U.S. 

EDUCATION- U.S. - I945 - 
EDUCATION- U.S. - BIBLIOGRAPHY* 

TITLE ENTRY ARRANGEMENT 

As already demonstrated, titles are interfiled with other kinds 
of headings, after surname entries under the same word. Rule 33 
(1968) provides for such problems as identical tide added 
entries, arrangement of different editions of the same title, etc. 

It also specifies details of subarrangement under title main 
entries for periodicals and newspapers (33D). 

The rest of the code deals with Added Entry Arrangement 
(34); Cross-Reference Arrangement (35) - ‘a reference or 
explanatory note precedes all other entries under the same 
word or words’; Numerical and Chronological Arrangement 
(36) ; and Non-Book Materials Arrangement (37) - an exten- 
sion of the 1942 code, covering music, phonorecords, motion 
pictures and filmstrips, and radio and television programmes. 


Computers and Filing Rules 

The following statement appears in the Preface to the rg68 code: 
“These filing rules axe basically for . . . manual filing. It may 
well be that the development of machine methods of filing will 
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result in chan ges both in the form of entries and in their 
arrangement, in the not too distant future.’ 

The production of catalogues and bibliographies by com- 
puters is now a well-established procedure. And, of course, as a 
part of the process the computer has to be given instructions 
regarding the filing order of elements for the final print-out: 
it has to ‘learn’ alphabetical and numerical order, to recognize 
spaces between elements in the headings, etc. The need for 
relative simplicity in programming and operation requires 
that such instructions be kept to a minimum. Although the 
1968 code shows a marked trend towards simplification, it is not 
without its complexities. There arc several rules which oblige 

the filer to read the heading ‘as if * - for example, (9) which 

tells the filer to arrange numerals in titles ‘as if spelled out in 
the language of the entry’. The simplest way of dealing with 
such a situation when using a computer is to spell out the 
numerical form so as to avoid the necessity of providing further 
instructions. Again, the rule for order of entries (19) states that 
when the same word is used for various categories of entries, 
personal surname entries are to precede all others. But the 
computer cannot file London, Jack before London unless given 
additional instructions. Rule 6, stipulating that abbreviations 
(Dr., Mr., etc.) shall be ‘filed as if spelled out in full in the 
language of the entry*, is another such example; so is rule 4 
which falls on the filer to disregard initial articles. 

The maker of a code for computer filing can resolve these 
difficulties in several ways : 

(1) He may ignore the problem and accept a change in the 
final order. For example, he may decide to forego differentiation 
between personal surname entries and other categories, allow- 
ing the computer to print out the arrangement: London; 
Lon d on, Jade 

(2) He may devise a programme of instructions in order to 
ensure a predetermined order. For example, if it were con- 
sidered desirable to file period subdivisions of a subject before 
other subdivisions, coding must be such as to allow the com- 
puter to differentiate between these two types of subdivision 
asri to gii'o priority ia Sling to th o former. 

(3) He may modify the heading itself so as to achieve the 
des ir ed result. For example, titles beg inning with numerals 
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can lie coded as written out; initial articles can be omitted; 
abbreviations can be spelled out. In this way no additional 
instructions will be necessary. 

An example of a code for computer filing that demonstrates 
these procedures and gives comparisons with Use 19 42 code, can 
be found in Computer filing of index, bibliographic and catalog 
entries,* by Hines and Harris. And the Birmingham School of 
Librariamhip is at present undertaking a research programme 
to test basic principles established by a Library Association 
Filing Rules Working Party before a new code is formulated 
for computerized filing. Section 4 of the MARC record service 
proposals 1 affords valuable insights into some of the filing prob- 
lems facing auu as they prepare to computerize their 
operations. 


READINGS 

I. ala. Rules Jot filing catalog cards . and cd. Chicago, ala, 1968. 

(An abridged edition is also Available.) 
a. For example: library or congress. Filing rules in tiu dictionary 
catalogs. Washington, Library of Congress, 1956. 

CUTTER, a. C. Rules for a dictionary catalog. 4th ed. Washington, 
QPO, 1904. 

BRITISH STANDARDS INSTITUTION. Alphabetical erronjfntrnl. 
London, bsi, 1951. (a.s. 1749; 1951.) 

3. NINES, THEODORE C. and KARRIS, JESSICA L. Computer filing 

of index, bibliographic and catalog entries. Newark, N. J., Bro-Darc 
Foundation, 1966. 

4. dnb. MARC record service proposals. London, RNB, 1968. (bnb / 

marc documentation service publications, no. 1.) 


The dose relationship between filing problems and choice of heading 
is evident in: dewey, it. Specialized cataloging and classification. 
Wisconsin, College Typing Co., >936. v. a. Chapter 46: ‘The Bible 
as an example of complex organization problems in the card 
catalog*. 

An interesting article on this subject is: 

Perreault, j. st. 'Approaches to library filing by computer’. 
(In Proceedings of the 1966 clinic on library applications of data processing-, 
cd. by H. Goldhor. Champaign, Illinois, University of Illinois 
Graduate School of Library Science, 1966.) 



Chapter 17 

Order on the Shelves. 
Guides for the Reader 


We have seen that the majority of documents arc normally 
arranged according to subjects, using notational symbols 
representing those subjects in classification schemes. We have 
also seen that no matter how carefully constructed the scheme, 
it will separate as well as collocate related material. Catalogues 
help to compensate for this deficiency, by added entries or 
references or index entries: thus the book on two distinct sub- 
jects can only be shelved at one place but in the catalogue two 
entries can be made (either in the classified file or under two 
headings in the alphabetical catalogue) ; a book on a compound 
subject may have only one entry in the catalogue, but references 
or index entries will help to bring it to the attention of readers 
of those other elements of the compound which the class num- 
ber failed to bring to the fore. 

The limitations of shelf arrangement coupled with other dis- 
advantages of close classification on the shelves (long class num- 
bers, possible confusion for the reader, expense of alterations 
as new editions of schemes are produced) have led some 
cataloguers - especially those used to dictionary catalogues, 
where classification is a matter of shelf arrangement only - to 
deny the value of close classification of documents . 1 (The argu- 
ments are weaker where a classified catalogue is in operation 
and correspondence of shelf numbers with those used in the 
classified file is desirable - for, as we have stressed throughout 
this book, specific or ‘close* classification in the classified 
catalogue is essential.) 

However, it should be remembered that many of the objec- 
tions to close classification are founded on classification schemes 
which have the faults associated with enumeration and many 
of the disadvantages (e g. length of class numbers) would be 
largely overcome by the use of a faceted scheme with carefully 
apportioned notation. Again, there is no denying that close 
classification which distinguishes documents on one subject 
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(i) Displays:* and especially displays that take as their theme 
attributes scattered by the classification - a country or a period 
or such ‘concretes’ as ships, children, etc. This is equally true 
for all kinds of library, for even in a special library concerned 
with a very limited field, the classification will still scatter 
related material. A relative index is a good guide to useful 
display subjects. This kind of display is particularly useful in a 
highly departmentalized library system, where the tendency to 
regard each department as quite separate from the others must 
be overcome by displays which collocate material from several. 
(An interesting example of a department which does itself cut 
across the traditional classes is the International Library in 
Liverpool, where documents on many aspects of various 
countries are housed.) 

(ii) Publications: booklists which also cut across the tradi- 
tional classes. Booklists which reflect the traditional classes are 
useful too, in that they are more attractive to the reader than 
the library catalogue. Again, published guides can help the 
reader to understand the arrangement and use of the library. 

(iii) Guiding: classification will certainly present major dif- 
ficulties to the reader if the shelves are not adequately guided. 
If departmental stores dealing with simple products need 
notices, how much more they are needed in libraries dealing 
with highly complex products. This is not to say that the library 
should be cluttered with ugly signs; all notices should be care- 
fully contrived and aesthetically pleasing. There should be : 

(a) a diagrammatic presentation of the layout of the collec- 
tions conveniently placed, e.g. near the entrance; 

(b) large guides to the various tiers of shelving (c£ the 
notices in some departmental stores). These guides will be 
composed mainly of one word (Engineering, Chemistry, etc.) 
and near by, where necessary, there should be further notices 
showing the breakdown of these main classes ; 

(c) guides to individual shelves, placed on the edge of the 
shelves themselves; 

(d) cross references to indicate major separations, e.g. in a 
library using d c a reference from the Economics section to the 
Commerce and Business sections.. and vice versa :,also to parallel 
sequences where this is thought to be necessary. 

An interesting development in shelf arrangement is seen at 
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Tottenham. Here the librarian, dissatisfied with the traditional 
breakdown into ‘lending’ and ‘reference’, and yet not con- 
vinced that subject departmentalization provided the answer, 
has arranged his stock according to a concept he calls service in 
depth.* In essence, the library is divided into several sections - 
counter, information and quick reference, general fiction, 
history, travel, biography, etc., in such a way that popular 
subjects arc near to the counter and the less popular, 'student's 
subjects’ arc in the quietest part of the room; all books, 
periodicals, etc., reference or lending, are shelved together in 
the appropriate subject bay where provision is made for study 
as well as browsing. Classification remains, but, with the 
division of stock, the librarian hopes to cater for the general 
reader and the student more satisfactorily than with the 
traditional arrangements. 

Guides to the Catalogues 

The catalogues are themselves the chief guide to the stock and 
the most important single way of breaking down the barriers 
erected by the classification of books. Whatever the type of 
catalogue the distributed relatives are collocated and the 
deficiency of the original classification is remedied. However 
they are never simple tools -no precision instrument ever is. 
Therefore, if the most is to be made of them, they need them- 
selves to be carefully guided. There are several possibilities. 

GUIDING IN THE CATALOGUE 

(a) Colour. We have already mentioned the value of colour in 
the classified catalogue; it would also be of undoubted value in 
the dictionary catalogue. For example, all author entries might 
be in white, subject entries in red, title entries in blue, and so 
on. In this way the reader is less likely to confuse the various 
types of entries. If only reference cards were in a different 
colour from the entries themselves something would have been 
achieved. Colour means that the instructions to the public 
(see below) can be very much more easily stated (e.g. ‘If you 
want a book on a particular subject consult the catalogue under 
the heading for that subject; all subject entries are on blue 
cards’). 
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(b) Cross references. The cataloguer should ne\er hesitate to 
mate cross references. Even an entry filing very close to 
another is often missed unless the reader’s attention is directed 
to it; this is especially true in the classified file and in the more 
complicated sections of the dictionary catalogue. 

(c) Tabs. Tabs should be used in card or sheaf catalogues, 
and thumb holes in the latter where possible. 

(d) Guide cards. Every opportunity should be taken to ensure 
that guide cards are filed in appropriate places: e.g. at the 
main classes in the classified file, and at the beginning of 
complex sequences under country, etc., in the dictionary 
catalogue. 

Guides Outside the Catalogue 

(i) NOTICES 

By the side of the catalogue there should be a dear notice 
giving basic instructions on the use of the catalogue. Such 
instructions should be briefi precise, non-pedantic, and well 
laid out (note the best examples of instructions issued by 
manufacturers on the use of their products). Remember that 
the reader is not interested in the catalogue, but only in 
answering an enquiry. The question and answer form or a 
modification of this, as shown bdow, is one method. 

Example: 

Classified catalogue 

This catalogue contains entries for all books in the library, 
arranged in three sequences: (a) the classified section, where 
entries arc arranged by class numbers representing the subjects 
of the books -as on the shelves; (b) the index of authors and 
tides; (c) the index of subjects. 

To discover what books the library has by a certain author 
consult the author j title index. 

To discover whether the library has a book with a certain 
title consult the author j title index. Not all books are entered 
under their tides, and if you cannot find the one you are 
looking for ask a member of staff to help. 

To discover what books the library has on a certain subject, 
curwixiV the cuifiecC uvdex — cius waff give the class number atwiu'cA 
entries for books on that subject will be found in the classified 
section. 
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TUB NUMBER AT THE BOTTOM RIGHT OR, THE CARO IS 
THE HUMBER AT WHICH TUZ BOOK WILL Be FOUND ON 
THE SHELVES. IF YOU CANNOT FIND THE ANSWER TO 
YOUR ENQUIRY PLEASE ASK A MEMBER Of STAFF TO 
HELP. 

Dictionary catalogue 

This catalogue contains entries for all books in the library, 
arranged alphabetically under their authors, titles, and subjects. 
To discover what books the library has by a certain author 
consult the catalogue under his name. 

To discover whether the library has a book with a certain 
title consult the catalogue under the title. Not all books are 
entered under their titles, and if you cannot find the one 
you are looking for ask a member of stall to help. 

To discover what books the library has on a certain subject 
consult the catalogue under the name of that subject. For the 
best results the specific subject required should be sought; thus 
if you want books on Chemistry, look up Chemistry, not 
Science; if you want books on TngJish poetry, look up English 
poetry, not Poetry or literature. 

THE NUMBER AT THE BOTTOM RIOHT OP THE CARD IS 
THE NUMBER AT WHICH THE BOOK WILL BE FOUND ON TUB 
SHELVES. IF YOU CANNOT FIND THE ANSWER TO YOUR 
ENQUIRY PLEASE ASK A MEMBER OF STAFF TO HELP. 

Instructions, as already pointed out, can be more effective if 
colour is used in the catalogue. 

(ii) PRINTED GUIDES TO THE CATALOGUE 
These might be issued separately or as part of a general guide 
to the library. In the case of special libraries, academic 
libraries, or special departments of public libraries - wherever 
readers frequently undertake extensive literature searches - 
the guide to the use of the catalogue might be combined with a 
pamphlet outlining the use of bibliographies, etc., in the 
literature search. 

Again, over-elaboration is to be avoided, but there may be 
space for diagrammatic presentation; the use of Colour in the 
diagram itself would assist comprehension. 

Example: 

Dictionary catalogue 

(a) The catalogue contains entries for all books, pamphlets, and 
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certain periodical articles, etc., arranged in one alphabetical 
sequence under author, title, and subject headings: 


Author entry* 


Quill er-Couch, Sir Arthur, editor 
The Oxford book of English verse 


Subject reference 


POETRY 

see also English poetry 


Title entry — 


Subject reference- 


The Oxford book of English verse 
Quill er-Couch, Sir Arthur, editor 
The Oxford book of English verse 


LITERATURE 

see also poetry : and headings under 
languages, 

C.g. ENGLISH LITERATURE 


Subject (form) entry — ] 
Subject referenc 


ENCL1SH POETRY - COLLECTIONS 

Quill er-Couch, Sir Arthur, editor 
The Oxford book of English verse 


Author rcferenci 


ENGLISH LITERATURE 
see also English poetry 


| Couch, Sir Arthur Quill cr- 
:c see Quillef -Couch, Sir Arthur 


(b) The catalogue will thus tell you what material the library has : 
by a certain author 

with a particular title 
on a certain subject 

(c) Author and title entries: Author entries are made for all books, 
except for anonymous works which are entered under tide. Title 
entries are also made for certain other titles, but as these are 
selective, you should consult the librarian if a particular title 
cannot be found, rather than assume that the book is not in stock. 

(d) Subject entries: Books are entered under their specific subjects 
and therefore for the best results you should first look up the 
subject required under its precise heading, rather than under 
more general headings - e.g. if you want material on Chemistry 
look up Chemistry, not Science; if you want English poetry, look 
up English poetry, not Poetry or Literature. 

• Again, where coloured cards are used to differentiate the various 
hinds of entry this should be indicated here. 
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(e) References: There are two kinds ofr&renccs: see re/erenees from 
an unused heading, e.g. Couch, in the aboie example; see 
also references from a used heading to related headings, e.g. 
LITERATURE see also POETRY. See also references, which file 
after the entries under that heading, should always be checked 
as they may indicate headings more hkejy to have material on the 
subject of your enquiry than the headings first consulted. 

If) Description: The fullest description of a document is found 
under the author entry. Details include: tide, edition, place of 
publication, publisher, date, number of pages (or volumes), 
illustrations, size. 

(g) Arrangement: The general arrangement is word by word, 
not letter by letter: 

New Amsterdam not New Amsterdam 

New England Newark 

New \vi\es for old New England 

Newark Newman 

Newman New wives for old 

When the same word can be an author, title, or subject, personal 
author files first and is followed by all other entries in a straight 
alphabetical sequence, e.g.: 

Wells, H. G .Author (personal) 

wells Subject 

Wells of despair .Title 

wells, oil Subject 

Wells {Somerset) UDC .Author (corporate) 

THE NUMBER AT THE BUTTOU RIOHT OP THE CARO IS THE 
CLASS NUMBER AT WHICH THE BOOK WILL BE POUND ON 
THE SHELVES. IP YOU CANNOT PIND THE ANSWER TO YOUR 
ENQUIRY PLEASE ASK A MEMBER OF STAFF TO HELP. 

The amount of detail here will depend on the clientele. Several 
items might be usefully expanded if warranted - for example, 
the section on the author entry might mention the use of 
headings for corporate authors; the section on arrangement 
might mention arrangement under a prolific author par- 
ticularly if the library has an extensive Literature collection. 
The librarian should at all times try to place himself in the 
position of the reader and ask just how much information will 
be useful without becoming overpowering, and he should 
remember that the catalogue itself contains - or ought to 
contain - guiding and references to assist the user. 
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Chapter 18 
Physical Forms of 
Catalogues 
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QUALITIES 

(i) Completely jlcxible - insertion and withdrawal of entries 
easier than with any other form. 

(ii) Easily handled - and although in the past it has been said 
that readers have a psychological aversion to the form, its 
present widespread me in offices and burin ess and industry 
invalidates this argument. It can be used by several readers at 
once, though one reader tends to block several drawers when 
using it. However, difficulties of filing and use increase with the 
growth in size and complexity of card catalogues - a factor 
that lends weight to arguments for the use of some of the 
newer forms of catalogue such as those produced by computers. 

(iii) Though perhaps not so easily guided as the printed page 
in a book, the judicious use of guide cards of different colours and 
with various sized tabs can greatly facilitate use (sec Chapter 

> 7 )-. 

(iv) It is economic to produce and the cards wear well. The 
card form is the one most frequently adopted by centralized 
cataloguing agencies. 

(v) Various methods are available for the reproduction of 
cards -spirit duplicators, addressing machines, etc. More 
recently automatic typewriters have been employed. Both the 
la and the ala have produced surveys or methods. 1 

(vi) It is relatively compact, but not portable of course - unless a 
stand on wheels is adopted, but this is a practicable 
proposition for small catalogues only, and there arc obvious 
disadvantages. 

The Sheaf Catalogue 

Comprised of sets of slips held in specially manufactured loose- 
leaf binders. The size of slips varies, a standard size being 
7?X4 in., though one corresponding approximately to the 
5X3 in. card size is available. Each binder holds some 
500-650 slips in the standard sizes, and they are filed in a series 
of pigeon-holes forming a catalogue cabinet. 

qu klvt \z,s 

(i) Where each slip carries a separate entry — as is normal — 
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The Conventionally Printed (Book) Catalogue 

Open access, a bigger turnover of book stock, and the costs 
of printing after the first world war account in part for 
the decline of the printed catalogue. Some libraries have 
continued to produce them, cither for the whole stock or sub- 
stantial sections, e.g. Glasgow, Edinburgh, Liverpool; others - 
e.g. Bristol and Westminster - have started printed catalogues 
since the second world war, Westminster claiming* that theirs 
represents an actual saving in costs when weighed against the 
fact that filing time (using the old sheaf catalogue) was the 
equivalent of one full-time assistant’s work. 

Some libraries - national libraries and those with unique 
special stocks - have a duty to print their catalogues, which 
are dearly major bibliographies. Librarians would be very 
much poorer without such catalogues as those produced by the 
RIBA, the London Library, and the Library of the lse and 
others cooperating in the London bibliography of the social 
sciences. The use of photography and lithographic printing 
techniques has allowed the Library of Congress to produce a 
series of invaluable catalogues since the last war , 3 and the 
British Museum has similarly been able to complete the General 
catalogue of printed books * which, by normal methods it would 
have taken until the end of the century to finish. Many librarians 
produce printed catalogues for parts of their stock, e.g. the cata- 
logues of local history and genealogy published by Manchester 
Central Library, the music catalogue of Liverpool, and so on. 

QUALITIES 

(i) It is inflexible. There are various methods in use for 
keeping it up to date: 

(a) new editions, regularly produced, 

(b) printed supplements, with subsequent cumulations 
(either of the supplements or the whole work), 

(c) supplements on card or other flexible form - useful in the 
library itself, but not outside it. 

Note that supplements cannot amend the original catalogue - 
the problem of indicating withdrawals remains. For this reason 
alone, the printed catalogue is not ideally suited to a rapidly 
changing stock. 
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the form of punched cards or paper tape, etc., and from this 
basic information lists organized in a variety of orders (author, 
title, subject, etc.) can be printed out. If multiple copies arc 
required, several reproduction methods, including computer 
typesetting, are available. 

Many examples of computer book catalogues can now be 
seen. The earliest experiments took place in the United States 
in the 'fifties, but British librarians have not been slow in 
following this lead, as the pages of Program 4 demonstrate. 
Examples include general catalogues (as in the London 
Boroughs of Barnet, Camden, Greenwich); periodicals lists 
(Aston University, Loughborough University of Technology, 
City University); subject indexes (Aston University, Lough- 
borough University of Technology); indexes of reports, 
bibliographies, bulletins, etc. (ici Mond Division Organiza- 
tion, ukae-awre Aldermaston) ; special collections (New- 
castle-upon-Tyne University); etc. 


QUALITIES 

Book catalogues produced by these methods retain many of the 
advantages of the conventionally printed forms without the 
attendant disadvantages. 

(i) There is the wide appeal of the book form itself and, as 
computer technology improves, the appearance of the printed 
page, so often marred at present by the use of undifferentiated 
block capitals and the compression of information, will 
undoubtedly improve. The revival of this ancient but, for 
many purposes, unsurpassed form of catalogue by the use of 
the most modem of techniques is the subject of an interesting 
article by Jesse Shera. 7 

(ii) Though limitations of programming, the capacity of 
ne-pnnters, and general economic considerations, have some- 
times - as in the London Borough catalogues - restricted the 
amount of information in individual entries, this is again, no 
doubt, a feature of early development. (It has been argued that 
the restrictions, insofar as they compel a close analysis of the 
make-up of entries, may not be entirely a matter for distress. 

ne o the advantages of adopting new methods is that old 
habits have to be reviewed.) 
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(iii) One of the strongest arguments advanced for this form of 
catalogue is that multiple copies can be readily produced* and in 
a variety of arrangements, without any additional filing effort, 
rhus each branch of a large system can have a record, usually 
twth locations indicated, of the total stock; and copies may be 
sold or distributed outside the library - especially in the case 
of catalogues of special collections or materials. 

(tv) Although no catalogue can surpass the card or sheaf 
forms in flexibility- where, at least in theory, a new entry can 
be added or an old one withdrawn in a matter of seconds — the 
computer book catalogue, when compared with the conven- 
tionally printed form, b remarkably flexible. The speed with 
which data can be fed into the computer and new or amended 
catalogues printed out is determined by economic rather than 
technical factors. Accessions lists for the Camden and Barnet 
catalogues appear fortnightly, each cumulating up to a period 
of four months, at which point the cumulations are integrated 
with the basic catalogue.*-* (However, it should be noted that 
the fortnightly lists are arranged by author only -the 
classified arrangement and indexes appearing only at the 
four-monthly stage of cumulation.) And it should be re- 
membered, when making comparisons, that card catalogues, 
especially in large library systems, become so complex that 
flexibility h affected: in particular, the speed with which 
updating is effected may be considerably reduced. Filing in 
many libraries constitutes a serious bottleneck in the cata- 
loguing process. 

(v) One of the major problems in computerized cataloguing 
is the older stock : to produce cumulating catalogues of accessions 
is one thing, to catalogue the complete stock of the library in 
this way is another matter. Present practice frequently results 
in three catalogues: the basic card catalogue, the cumulated 
printed catalogue of accessions, and the current accessions 
list. The problem will tend to diminish in most libraries with 
time, but it is unlikely to disappear, and sooner or later the 
question of integrating older materials will have to be laced. 

(vi) Costs of computer book catalogues appear to be higher 
than traditional card or sheaf forms. However, comparative 
costs are difficult to assess ia view of the various factors that 
have to be taken into account. Moreover, costs are likely to 
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diminish as the use of computers becomes more widespread. 

(vii) Equipment is clearly a factor of a different order here. It 
is unlikely that any but the largest libraries will be in a 
position to acquire for their own use the large computer 
systems necessary for library work. But as centralized com- 
puter facilities become more generally available, this is un- 
likely to prove a major obstacle. 

The scale of computerization lends new force to the argu- 
ments in favour of centralized cataloguing. If the duplication of 
cataloguing by conventional forms in libraries up and down the 
land is wasteful, how much more so is such duplication when 
computers are used? (The case for the production of machine- 
readable cataloguing data by a centralized agency such as 
bnb will be discussed in Chapter 20.) 


Other Forms of Catalogues 

(i) Visible indexes. There are two types in general use and the 
student should endeavour to examine them at first hand: (a) 
those holding cards with only a certain depth of edge visible, 
and (b) those made up of narrow strips about J in. wide which 
are mounted one below the other in a frame, the finished 
appearance being like a number of lines on a printed page. 
The latter are mainly used for short (dtle-a-line) periodicals 
catalogues; a reader can see at a glance what periodicals are 
in the library -and colour may be used to indicate the 
department in which the periodical is housed. They have also 
been used for subject indexes to classified catalogues. The 
former are in regular use as periodicals accession registers: 
they usually hold a large card and as both back and front can 
be used, offer much-needed space for recording receipts, 
holdings, location of copies, etc. They also allow the use of 
coloured indicators filing along the edge of the cards, 
indicating frequency and non-arrival of an issue. 

(ii) Punched cards, computers, etc. We have noted above the use 
of computers in the creation of book catalogues. (They can also 
be used to produce individual entries in card or sheaf form.) 
But the computer may itself be used as a catalogue-, that is, the 
information may be stored within the computer and called 
for as required -by author, title, subject, etc. This direct 
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interrogation of the computer luu been the subject of much 
tcjcjrch ami several systems lu\c been developed, though so 
ur their uic is limited to Jjxeiahrcti collections. 
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Chapter 19 
Limited Cataloguing 


Limited cataloguing is a term used to refer to any reductions in 
the amount of cataloguing. Two types arc possible: 

(i) reduction in the number of entries per document — ev en, 
perhaps, total o m iss i on of certain entries ( selective cataloguing), 
(li) reduction in the descriptive cataloguing — including 
simplification of the heading ( simplified cataloguing). 

Its main purpose is economy. Limited cataloguing is usually 
a result of a r ealiza tion of cataloguing costs (note the interest 
in this in the 1930s when economy was in the air); today, as 
literature increases in amount and complexity, librarians are 
bound to ask whether all their cataloguing is really necessary 
and whether indeed over-elaboration is not resulting in 
difficulties for cataloguers, reference librarians, and readers. 
On the other hand, the interests of users — and this includes 
staff- must not be prejudiced: no real economy is achieved if 
the cataloguer, by such reductions, passes the buck to the 
reference librarian, as, for example, broad subject cataloguing 
and classification often does. Also, cuts may result in re- 
ordering material already in stock. Any cuts should be based on 
a careful assessment of needs — actual and potential. 

Moreover, it should be remembered that limited cataloguing is not the 
only method of achieving economies. 

(i) Inefficient codes and classification schemes are responsible for 
much over-elaboration and waste. The ease with which codes 
and schemes based on defined principles and careful analysis of 
basic problems and elements can be used and understood, 
results in a saving in the initial cataloguing; and the fact that a 
pattern will be more clearly discernible will result in ease of 
reference by staff and readers. 

(ii) Analysis of method too will help: for example, we have 
noted the economics resulting from the use of chain indexing 
as against the more haphazard methods - an economy that 
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could be limited to those items necessary for the identification 
of particular editions of documents (the prime duty of 
description); we showed how other information desirable for 
the characterization might be added and suggested an order of 
priority for this. One form of simplified cataloguing might, 
therefore, be to limit description to items of information 
necessary for identification, omitting further characterization. 

In the past much of the discussion on simplified cataloguing 
has taken place in the context of the aa code. Students should 
glance at aa (137-74) an d the associated Library of Congress 
rules (e.g. those on pages 51-3): they will then sec why 
simplified cataloguing has been regularly practised since 1908. 
Although, in general, detail has been reduced in aacr, there 
is no doubt that many libraries will consider it unnecessary to 
give all the information suggested in the descriptive rules. 

Selective Cataloguing 

(i) In genera], note the possibility of using tools other than the 
catalogue for the retrieval of documents, thus helping to reduce 
cataloguing. For example, shelf arrangement of general place 
directories may obviate the need for entries under place for 
these works in the catalogue; other materials may be ‘self- 
indexing’ in this way. Or bibliographies may be used to effect 
economies, e.g. a library having all or most British Standards 
or government publications, say, may make a catalogue only to 
supplement the official bibliographies of these, providing 
approaches not otherwise catered for; again, a gramophone 
record library might simply make a brief catalogue of contents, 
relying on makers’ lists, and other bibliographies for reference 
work. Cranshaw 1 suggests that on occasion the shelf list might 
be used as a substitute for the catalogue. Today few librarians 
maintain shelf lists (Le. records of stock filed in shelf order and 
used particularly for stocktaking), it being considered more 
satisfactory to use such time as would be spent on their 
compilation on a catalogue instead. 

(ii) Autkorjtitle entries. Author may sometimes be dispensed 
with in favour of some other entry, e.g. title or subject; too 
often by older codes author entry duplicated subject or form 
entry - see, for example, aa rules for concordances, thematic 
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(c) Uncontrolled references in the alphabetico- direct catalogue- 
rectified by using a classification structure. See Scars or 
Library of Congress lists of subject headings under broad 
headings such as education for examples of uncontrolled 
references. 

(d) Uncontrolled indexing in the classified catalogue - rectified by 
chain procedure. 

Suggestions have been made that the classified shelf arrange - 
ment be relied on to show what documents are available in 
certain popular subjects , the catalogue then simply giving a 
reference, c.g. ‘635 Gardening: for books on gardening sec the 
shelves at 635*. This is particularly unsatisfactory in lending 
libraries where a considerable proportion of the stock might be 
on loan, and indeed wherever there are several sequences on 
the shelves necessitated by size, display, and so on. Moreover 
it cannot ever be really satisfactory because of course added 
entries cannot be made on the shelves for books on more than 
one subject, little detailed guiding can be undertaken, and none 
but the broadest of references can be made. Even with popular 
subjects these may be useful. 

Finally, Subject analylicals should not duplicate published 
indexes unnecessarily. 


Factors Affecting the Amount of Cataloguing 
So far we have been considering economies in general terms. 
However, in practice, there will be a number of variable factors 
affecting the amount of cataloguing. The following are the 
chief of these. 

(a) Type of material. Librarians have long recognized that not 
all categories of material demand the same amount of 
cataloguing. One doesn’t spend the same time over a firm's 
brochures as over incunabula. For example: 

(i) Fiction. Simplified cataloguing is universal and rarely is 
any entry made under the class number in the classified file or 
the form heading in the dictionary catalogue. Some librarians 
have even suggested cutting out the cataloguing of ephemeral 
fiction altogether, but this seems too drastic— asmuchtimewould 
be spent distinguishing between the ephemeral and the non- 
ephemeral as would be spent on the simplified cataloguing 
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ilsclf, not to mention the /eduction in reader service and the 
wa/tc of staff time. A minority consider that fiction deserves 
the same attention ai non-fiction, on the grounds tli3t The 
IrcOuu Asremaceo is quite as meritorious as, say, The littU 
Madtl/iai. 

(ii) Children's loch. Again, simplification is usual - though 
certain descriptive items, in particular series note and annota- 
tion, arc Very utcful and in certain circumstances might be 
retained. It Ij desirable to simplify classification and headings. 
It is sometimes said that a good children*! librarian will obviate 
the need for a catalogue, but even in ideal conditions where the 
librarian has adequate lime to assist all readers, children will 
lose valuable experience in the use of the catalogue - nor is it 
Attain that the children's librarian will never need a catalogue. 

(id} Pamphlets, etc It must be stressed that physical form of 
material alone is not a reliable guide - a pamphlet may often 
be more valuable than a book; but in practice circumstances 
often force such distinctions. Often the cataloguer has so many 
pampldcts that only by limited cataloguing can he get them on 
the shelves at all. Though by no means ideal, in such 
circumstances individual subject cataloguing may be aban- 
doned and a reference such as the following made in the 
catalogue under the appropriate heading: 

373 Secondary schools 
For pamphlet material on Secondary schools 
see pamphlet box at 37 3 

Alternatively, indiv idual author cataloguing may be abandoned 
leaving only individual subject cataloguing. Again, pamphlets 
in series may be classified and catalogued as a whole; for 
example, all pampldets in the Writers end their work series may 
be classified at O20 and catalogued as a series, not as 
individual pamphlets - but note that this puts the burden of 
responsibility for remembering the series, when a reader asks 
for information on a writer, on the reference librarian. 

(b) The degree of otttssib'diij and lending: where stock is freely 
accessible and available for loan - or, alternatively, where the 
stock is held in dosed access - the catalogue is likely to be the 
basic source of information, 

(c) Physical form of catalogue and possibilities for the mechanical 
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reproduction of entries or the use of centralized services: printed 
catalogues are likely to result in relatively limited cataloguing 
because of their expense; and where entries have to be made by 
hand reductions are also likely. As already noted, the use of 
computers is likely to affect the amount of cataloguing. 

(d) Availability of substitutes such as bibliographies and the 
possibilities of using them rather than the catalogue. 

(e) Possibilities of self-indexing methods. 

(f) Degree of permanence of stock- the more ephemeral the 
material the less detailed is the cataloguing likely to be. 

(g) Seeds of asm -types of enquiry: the more detailed the 
enquiries, the greater the need for detailed cataloguing. 

(h) Seeds of staff - the extent to which they are called upon 
to supply specific information. 

Obviously these factors will differ from library to library - a 
library of commerce is likely to have more ephemeral material 
than a library of the fine arts; demands for comprehensive 
literature surveys are likely to be fewer in general departments 
of public libraries than they are in research libraries, and so on. 
In practice each cataloguer has to weigh the various factors one 
against the other and try to achieve as satisfactory a com- 
promise as possible. And students, when considering limited 
cataloguing in libraries of a particular kind should use the 
factors listed above as a basis for their analysis, the special 
requirements of the libraries concerned being used to modify 
the general points made in this chapter. 


Limited Cataloguing in the Library of Congress 

Since 1947 the pressure of work in the Library of Congress has 
been enforcing limited cataloguing. It is interesting to note the 
form that this has taken, bearing in mind that tills is, with the 
possible exception of the Lenin Library, the largest library in 
the world. 

Broadly speaking, policy is as follows: 

(i) All documents are catalogued from information found in 
the document itself. Thus the name found on the title page is 
accepted to the author of the document and only if there is a 
clear indication of a relationship between that name and 
another already used as a heading in the catalogue is the matter 
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extent of the problem can be seen by scanning Annual reports of the 
Librarian of Congress. For example, in the report for 1952, he 
writes : ‘We have not been able to catalog each year all the books 
we receive, nor have we been able to provide a subject approach to 
three fourths of the books we did catalog . . (p. xviii). Sec also the 
article by Taube, noted in Chapter 4, where, on p. 4, we find: ‘In 
the 1947 estimates (library of Congress) the average time required 
to perform descriptive cataloging is given as two hours twenty 
minutes per tide or three books per cataloger in seven hour day.’ 
Such facts as these should be remembered when considering 
simplified cataloguing. 

A useful article on Library of Congress practice is : 
jolley, L. ‘A note on “limited" and “simplified” cataloguing in the 
Library of Congress’. Journal of Documentation , 8 (2), 1952, 99-105. 

The astonishingly short-sighted reactions on the part of some 
librarians to the proposals for simplification can be read in the 
various American journals at the time of the Studies in descriptive 
cataloging report (already noted in Chapter 14), and in the report 
itself. 



Chapter 20 

Centralized Cataloguing 
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publication, the catalogue entries being then printed in the 
books themselves. 

Coverage 

Area. In Britain we tend to think of centralized cataloguing in 
national terms: the bn B service covers only materials published 
in the United Kingdom (though the picture is changing with 
the advent of cooperative marc services - see below). The bm 
has never undertaken a centralized cataloguing service, and its 
published catalogues, though covering materials from many 
countries, have, on account of their slowness in appearing and 
their idiosyncratic cataloguing, been unsuitable for this pur- 
pose. The Library of Congress service, being a product of 
the national library, coven an increasing proportion of the 
world’s literature and is used by many libraries outside the 
United States. 

Period. Centralized services normally cover current materials, 
though they may maintain backfiles of cataloguing data - for 
example, it is still possible to buy bnb cards for books covered 
by the service in earlier yean. Even when such backfiles are 
not kept, the published bibliographies may serve to provide 
the individual libraries with information from which they can 
construct their own entries. However, it must be remembered 
that cataloguing and classification must change with the times 
and, as a basis for cataloguing, the data provided yean ago is 
likely to be limited. 

Materials. Large-scale organizations frequendy omit certain 
categories of materials (e.g. maps, sheet music, government 
publications, etc.) and rarely include analytical entries for 
articles in periodicals, etc. Partly for this reason special services 
may be found, e.g. British catalogue of music, huso card service. 
Engineering index. International bibliography of education, and so 

Ideally a centralized agency would provide -and provide 
promptly - in a variety of forms, cataloguing data for all kinds 
of materials published throughout the world, current or retro- 
spective. Such an ideal poses many problems, and is unlikely 
to be achieved - if it is to be achieved at all - without a large 
measure of international cooperation. Recent developments. 
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made to cover periodical articles and similar ‘hidden’ items in 
these centralized/cooperative schemes: for the bibliographic 
control of such items, abstracting and indexing services exist, 
with varying degrees of success, in many subjects. 

(iii) The existence or establishment of some machinery by which new 
documents can be seen by the central agency or agencies - either imme- 
diately after publication or even prior to publication. Speed is 
essential - entries must be available as soon as the librarian 
receives the document, otherwise cataloguing delays may result 
in his abandoning the scheme. Usually the central organization 
is based on a national library or copyright office, where by law 
publishers may be forced to send at least one copy of every 
book published. This is more successful than reliance on the 
goodwill and cooperation of publishers. 

(iv) Financial backing to establish the service - though it may pay 
its way later. 

(v) An economic and technologically sophisticated method for pro- 
ducing the bibliography andlor cards, tapes, etc. 

Advantages and Disadvantages 

(i) Economy . Foremost advantage is the great saving in labour; 
the uneconomic duplication of cataloguing effort in hundreds 
of libraries can be avoided. There is also the saving in repro- 
duction equipment when actual physical entries are provided. 
(Note that some libraries which had installed expensive equip- 
ment before bsb card/sheaf service continue to duplicate their 
own entries, using the bnb entry as a master copy: they claim 
that the method is cheaper.) Against this economy must be 
set the work involved in ordering cards, etc. though this is 
relatively slight. 

(ii) Generally superior cataloguing: cataloguers whose full-time 
job it is to catalogue the country’s literature are likely to be 
better at it than those librarians for whom cataloguing is just 
one of many tasks. On the other hand, special local require- 
ments of individual libraries cannot be foreseen - though these 
are not, except in certain highly specialized libraries, likely to 
constitute an overwhelming drawback and, in any case, the 
local cataloguer can usually modify entries to suit his needs. 

(iii) The resulting uniformity of cataloguing in many libraries 
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u of great hejp to librarian*, readers, bibliographers. More- 
over it males posiiblc schemes of cooperative book acquisition 
and storage, became cadi participating library can be made 
responsible for buying and storing all bools placed at specified 
class numben by the central cataloguing organization. 

(iv) On the whole, although there may be examples of del ays, 
cataloguing is probably more prompt than if left to individual 
libraries, where arrears in cataloguing arc certainly not 
unknown. 


Some Examples of Centralized Cataloguing 
(Card Sendees) 

(i) BRITISH NATIONAL BIBMOORAriiY 

(a) A self-supporting organization, controlled by a Council 
representing among other* the Library Association, the British 
Museum, the Publishers’ Association, and the Booksellers’ 
Association. The documents are seen as they arrive at the 
Copyright Office. The first issue of the bibliography itself 
appeared in 1 950 ; the card service began in 1 956 ; and ibe Dntish 
catalogue of music (dcm), for entries recorded in which cards 
are not available, started in 1957. Entries for sheaf catalogues 
arc also provided. dnd appears weekly (dassified with an 
author/titlc index); the index cumulates montlily and subject 
index entries arc added; the whole cumulates quarterly 
(^•monthly from 1971) to the annual volume and dicre are 
further cumulations every five years, sen (dassified with index) 
appears quarterly and there arc annual cumulations. Cards 
are ordered by quoting the bnd entry number for the item 
required. 

(b) bnb indudes all British books, with a few exceptions, the 
most important of which is maps; sheet music is covered by 
dcm and books about music are found in both, bnb is particu- 
larly useful for its coverage of government publications, research 
reports, and publications of organizations, for although it is 
not exhaustive, it is far more comprehensive than any of the 
trade bibliographies. 

(c) Classification is basically by dc; cataloguing is now by 
a acs. (bcm uses a faceted scheme specially designed for the 
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bibliography-) bnb has used a modified version of dc for the 
last twenty years in its main arrangement. The 14th edition 
has formed the basis, though certain changes from subsequent 
editions have been assimiliated. More important, in using and 
interpreting the schedules consistency has been maintained by 
means of citation orders established by the classifiers. Four 
features have been particularly significant. 

(i) The use of ‘featuring’, i.e. the verbal translation of class 
numbers in the classified file, demonstrating steps of division 
in the classified arrangement. 

(ii) The extension of the schedules where necessary in order 
to create specific headings - such extensions being verbally 
expressed after the symbol [1], c.g.: 

530.I PHYSICAL THEORY 

530.I [1] Causality 

53°- « [*] Space 
530.11 Relativity 

Such verbal extensions hate allowed indexing of key concepts 
by chain procedure regardless of the limitations of the 
classification scheme. 

(iii) The introduction, after i960, of a lettered notation for 
common and certain special subdivisions — compare, for 
example, the divisions at class 656 in the 1961 cumulation with 
those of previous years. 

(iv) The use of chain indexing to produce an alphabetical 
subject index of outstanding quality. 

More recently 17th edition Dewey numbers have been given 
in addition to the bnb/dc numbers. Plans for the near future 
include the full adoption of standard nc as the basis for the 
classified arrangement (18th edition from January 1971)1 
supplemented by detailed precis indexing. 

(d) bnb is used by an increasing number of libraries - 
especially since the card service was established. (Before that 
libraries could use it only as a master for their own card pro- 
duction, though some tried using marked copies of the biblio- 
graphy for branch library catalogues.) It is relatively cheap and 
has certainly raised standards of cataloguing in this country. 1 

(e) At the rime of writing extensive developments are in 
progress at bnb. Some of these developments, e.g. precis 
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indexing, have already been noted (Chapter 9) ; others will he 
discussed later in this chapter in the section on marc, and in 
Chapter 21 where shared cataloguing programmes are 
examined. Computer-assisted techniques arc being rapidly 
adopted and these are likely to facilitate improvements in 
indexing and in the speed of cumulation. 

Particularly interesting is the Books in English bibliography. 
This is produced by a technique evolved by the National Cash 
Register Company and known as pcmi (Photo Chromic Micro 
Image). By this technique data can be transferred, at a reduc- 
tion of 150:1, from microfilm to a transparency approximately 
4' X 6* in sue. The microfilm is in turn produced by a tech- 
nique referred to as com (Computer Output Microfilming), 
by which data from magnetic tape is transferred at high speed 
on to microfilm. As a result of these two processes it is possible 
to accommodate on approximately six transparencies a biblio- 
graphy of all books in English published in one year throughout 
the world, as recorded by bnb and LC for the UK and us marc 
tapes. Such transparencies are now being produced and a 
‘reader* is available. It is estimated that this, the most compre- 
hensive bibliography of books in English yet produced, will 
list over 70,000 items each year with a total of 300,000 entries. 
The arrangement is by standard DC and, in addition to full 
bibliographic description, entries carry lc card numbers. 
Standard Book Numbers, lc class numbers and lc subject 
headings. There is a separate alphabetical sequence indexing 
authors, added authors, and titles. A serious omission is the 
lack of a subject index, and for the present the index to the DC 
schedules has to be used as a substitute: however, a scheme for 
introducing subject index data is being tested by bnb. During 
the early trial period of the system cumulation will occur every 
two months to the annual ‘volume*. To quote the bnb pub- 
licity handout on pcmi: ‘In a few years* time a file of trans- 
parencies an inch or so thick will contain more information in 
a more accessible form than a whole shelf of bibliographies,’ 

(ii) LIBRARY OF CONGRESS 
(a) Although Edward Edwards had suggested in the 18405 
that centralized cataloguing be carried our in Britain the idea 
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was very slow in coming to fruition - a hundred years in fact. 
In the United States on the other hand, the Library of Congress 
has supplied a card service since 1901 - and there had been 
several predecessors even then. Note that the card service is a 
product of the Library of Congress - not a separate organiza- 
tion -and the cards are in fact simply an extension of the 
library’s cataloguing. Each item catalogued by the Library is 
given a serial number (‘card number’) and these numbers are 
noted in the Cumulative book index through which the cards are 
ordered. Today, as the library of Congress catalogue is being 
printed regularly in the Rationed union catalog, cards can also 
be ordered through that -but the service existed for years 
without its own printed bibliography, just as bnb existed as a 
bibliography without the printed cards. 

(b) Being a national library catalogue - unlike bnb, which is 
purely a national bibliography - it is possible to acquire cards 
for foreign books via the Library of Congress, and the numbers 
of such items have substantially increased since the introduction 
of the Shared Cataloging Program (see Chapter 21). Coverage 
and cataloguing details are now restricted according to the 
limited cataloguing practices briefly outlined in Chapter 19. 

(c) The author/title headings are based on the 1908 Code 
with modifications Com the ala code; descriptive cataloguing 
follows library of Congress Rules for descriptive cataloguing. 
Library of Congress class numbers and dc numbers arc given 
as well as subject headings from the Library of Congress List. 

Author/title and descriptive cataloguing at lc is at present 
under review. With the development of shared cataloguing 
and marc, pressure for international standardization is grow- 
ing, and it would obviously be a general advantage if LC were 
to adopt aacr (though even here there are significant dif- 
ferences between the British and American rules, particularly 
over rule 98 - concerning the entry of corporate bodies under 
place - and the descriptive rules generally). It has been sug- 
gested by Sumner Spalding that die present lc catalogues be 
‘wound up’ by a specified date and a new catalogue, based on 
aacr, be started.* Whether such a solution would be agreed 
by users, and in particular the users of the Library of Congress 
itself, is still an open question. 
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(iii) 11. W. wi tsos 

H. W. Wilson, American publishers of many indexes and biblio- 
graphies (including the Cumulative book index) provide a card 
service also. It differs from that of die library of Congress 
in the following features: 

(a) It is selective — based on an assessment of the needs of 
medium-sized libraries. 

(b) Classification is by dc only and the subject headings are 
chosen according to Sears’ List. (N.b. neither this nor the lc 
service give any assistance in the making of a subject index for 
a classified catalogue - a reminder of the status of this form of 
catalogue in lire us.) 

(c) Annotations are frequently given. 

(d) The cards are sold in sets - so many per tide according 
to the number of entries considered necessary for that particular 
document, the assessment being based upon the manufacturer’s 
conception of the needs of medium-sized libraries. 


(iv) TWO EXAMPLES OP SPECIALIZED SERVICES 

(a) huso cards: cards are supplied aj required for all govern- 
ment publications. The cataloguing is unorthodox (c.g. there 
arc such headings as Ifotue of Commons papers, Command papers, 
etc.) and there is a fair amount of inversion of titles, as in the 
published lists. However, they can be amended by the librarian. 
Some libraries that buy most government publications take a 
full set (they arc relatively cheap) to make subject catalogues 
of government publications to offset the inadequacy of the 
published lists. 

(b) Engineering index. A periodicals indexing service on cards. 
The cards are published in special groups covering various 
engineering topic* and these groups can be separately acquired. 
Cards are sent on a subscription basis and are not applied for 
independently. The cost is high but they enable a library to 
create a catalogue of articles on any of a wide range of engineer- 
ing subjects. Naturally the coverage of American periodicals b 
fullest. 
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The Cataloguing-in-source Experiment 

Between June 1958 and February 1959, the Library of Congress 
earned out an experiment to find out whether the pre-publica- 
tion cataloguing of books was a practicable proposition. 3 
1,200 books were catalogued from publishers’ proofs so that a 
catalogue entry could be printed on the \ erso of each title p3gc- 
The advantages were considered to be: 

(a) Immediate availability in the book itself of a full catalogue 
entry, with the consequent possibility of getting the book into 
the readers’ hands earlier than when other cataloguing methods 
were used. 

(b) Saving in costs in libraries through elimination of certain 
operations, e.g. the ordering of Library of Congress cards would 
be simplified as there would be no need to check bibliographies 
for card numbers. 

(c) Bibliographic standardization. The national bibliographies 
and others would tend to'use the cataloguing style of the entry 
in the book. 

Two of the questions which the experiment sought to answer 
were: 

(a) Would all publishers be willing to send proof copies? 

(b) Could adequate cataloguing be carried out from proof 
copies? 

The conclusion was that due to: 

(a) the cataloguing discrepancies that arose through altera- 
tions in the book after cataloguing, 

(b) costs (it would cost the Library of Congress some three- 
quarters of a million dollars each year), 

(c) dissatisfaction of publishers whose rime sheets were 
delayed, and 

(d) the dissatisfaction of some librarians, 
cataloguing-in-source was not a feasible proposition at the rime. 
However, many ha\e argued about the results and there is still 
a body of opinion that would like to see further tests made- 

MARC 

Earlier in this chapter we indicated that the centralized pro- 
duction of entries in machine-readable form such as magnetic 
tape was a possibility. And as local computer facilities multiply 
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foreign publications acquired under the Shared Cataloging 
Program (a us government-financed scheme for the acquisition 
by the Library of Congress of publications on a world-wide 
basis -see Chapter 21). 

Information provided in the marc record includes, among 
other things: the descriptive data, author/title headings, subject 
headings (Library of Congress), a series of class numbers (lc, 
DC, National Library of Medicine, National Agriculture Library 
subject category number), and identification numbers - e.g. 
the Library of Congress card number. 

BNB and MARC 

Whilst these developments were taking place at the Library of 
Congress, other national bibliographical services were experi- 
menting with the use of computers. West Germany began to 
produce its current national bibliography by computer in 1966: 
since January 1st of that year the weekly lists, supplements, 
and cumulations have been type-set by a Linoquick machine 
controlled by paper tape. There has been as a result a marked 
improvement in the speed of cumulation, the half-yearly list 
which previously took over a year to produce now being com- 
pleted in under three months.® 

Similar systems were being considered at the bnb in the mid- 
sixties. Plans were, however, substantially influenced by the 
American developments. As Coward puts it: ‘If any two schemes 
looked like being complementary to each other they were the 
marc project and the bnb computer project.’* Investigations 
began into the feasibility of producing a British marc record, 
the idea bring that such a record could then be available to 
libraries with computer facilities, and at the same time would 
serve as the basis for the production of the national bibliography 
and card service. 

The prospects for such a development were gready improved 
by the introduction in 1967 of a system of Standard Book 
Numbers, by which British publications could be identified, 
from the publicity stage to the publication itself, by a unique 
number. Such a system is a necessary prerequisite for the effec- 
tive manipulation of records in machine-readable form, and 
although in the us the Library of Congress card number served 
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libraries (just as modifications have always been made to cards 
produced by a central agency)i such modifications are costly. 
‘The extent to which a library feels able to accept a standardized 
record from a central agency is certainly critical as far as marc 
is concerned. Modification costs are high. There is, I would 
suggest, a minimum packet of data on the uarc record which 
a user must be prepared to accept. I have called this the 
“primary data packet”. It can be defined as those fields in a 
catalogue entry which can be manipulated and organized in 
different contorts, but which are not altered in. any way by the 
systems in which they are placed. These fields - from title line 
to note — are the descriptive core of the entry, and, if you cannot 
take them over more or less as they stand, then you arc stuck 
with your own cataloguing.’ 7 Modifications of headings - 
whether of author, title, or subject (within the range offered 
on the tapes) - can be programmed by individual libraries, as 
Linford has pointed out,* but again they cannot be lightly 
undertaken - if only because the costs of such modifications 
are more obvious than similar modifications in manual systems. 

However, it must not be assumed that the use of computers 
by centralized agencies must result in restrictions. On the 
contrary, it could be persuasively argued that the capacity of 
automated systems to produce catalogues arranged according 
to a wide variety of characteristics - especially when several 
classification schemes are incorporated into the record — allows 
freedom of choice beyond anything that manual systems can 
achieve. Certain forms of standardization would seem to be a 
relatively small price to pay for such flexibility. Additionally, 
in the process of automation the bnb is revising its indexing 
procedures and it may well be that in precis we shall have a 
more effective index than hitherto. 

Other objections to marc that have been raised represent 
opposing views. On the one hand there have been those who 
have pointed out that the data will not cover a sufficiently high 
proportion of the materials catalogued in their libraries - and 
this, of course, may well remain so for many years in those 
libraries which undertake analytical cataloguing of periodicals, 
etc. (though there is no reason to suppose that such data will 
not in due course be disseminated in machine-readable form 
from central indexing agencies). However, so far as individually 
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arc justified remains to be seen. One can only point to the 
efforts being made in the Shared Cataloging Program and at 
bn'B to produce cataloguing records as quickly as possible- 
from proof copies if at all feasible. 

Whatever the initial reactions, there is little doubt that the 
use of computers by centralized agencies is bound to increase. 
The implications - not only for cataloguing, but for book 
ordering, acquisitions, circulation control, interlcnding systems, 
dissemination of information, etc. — arc extensive. Some of 
these will be noted in other chapters. Whilst allowing that 
technological developments will result in reappraisals of service, 
the important thing is to ensure that they do not determine our 
priorities. 
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Cooperative and Shared 
Cataloguing 
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selection. The union catalogue will be a major bibliography in 
its own right, e.g. bucop, our fullest single list of world 
periodicals. But note that it is usually limited in its approach - 
normally proriding only an author/title finding approach. 

(ii) To assist in the location of items. Without union catalogues 
this can be done only by (a) consulting all the catalogues of all 
the libraries concerned, (b) circulating ‘wants lists’, or (c) 
writing to the library most likely to have the required document. 
In certain circumstances - e.g. when the request is for a 
specialized document and a specialized loan collection is 
accessible, or when a large national lending library such as the 
nll is in operation - this last method might be a real alter- 
native to the union catalogue. 


Factors to be Considered in Compiling a Union Catalogue 

(i) Purpose and relation to existing union catalogues. Duplication is 
to be avoided, especially when, as today, there are still many 
types of material that cannot be located through union 
catalogues. A careful statement of purpose will be the touch- 
stone by which the compiler will consider the factors listed below- 

(ii) Area. This must obviously be carefully defined. Local 
catalogues, though limited, are of great value in showing at a 
glance the contents of libraries within easy reach ; they can be 
kept up to date more easily than national lists; there is more 
chance of their being published - and so they may facilitate 
direct borrowing between libraries as against the more time- 
consuming process of borrowing through a central clearing 
house. National catalogues , or those covering a large region having 
many libraries, are bound to be so much more unwieldy and 
difficult to maintain - note the present arrears in the regional 
union catalogues of this country. It is doubtful whether national 
catalogues of books showing all locations In the country are a 
practicable proposition today. (The problem is tackled in the 
uk by haring a scries of regional catalogues which aim at In- 
cluding all locations within the region, and a national catalogue 
showing which regions have a particular title-, in the tss the 
national catalogue shows locations in partic ular libraries but Is 
highly selective in the number of locations shown.) 

(iii) Material. Limitations based on materials must be very 
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carefully calculated and should be clearly indicated for the 
users* sake. Examples of limitation!: 

(a) form, c.g. nucop is limited to jieriodicalj and the term is 
\ cry closely defined (for example* it excludes newspapers first 
published after \ jpg, annual reporu of organizations, but 
includes yearbooks, proceedings, and so on), 

(b) Subject, eg. The WotlJ list of scientific periodicals. 

(c) P triad, c.g. British union catalogue of early music printed iff ore 
i£qi, Gtsamlhalolog dtt Wugendnulr, Pollard and Redgrave’s 
Shari- title catalogue. 

(d) Language, c.g. the union catalogue of Russian books 
homed at .vet- 

A* can be sren from the examples listed above many union 
catalogues have several specified forms oflimitau'on. 

(iv) Arrangement. As union catalogues arc used most frequently 
to assist in identifying and locating documents some particulars 
of which are already known, an alphabetical author or title 
arrangement is to be preferred. Other tools should be used in 
the initial selection of materia). Subject arrangement would 
certainly have it* uses, but in most catalogues it would present 
insurmountable problems of maintenance and filing. The use 
of punched cards and other mechanical and electronic devices 
may result in multiple arrangements of union catalogues: for 
example, jYcio strict titles , die American equivalent of bi/cop, 
appears in a classified version in addition to the basic title list. 

In the Library of Congress a trained filer can handle some 350 
cards an hour in a catalogue of a quarter of a million cards, but 
the speed is down to fifty an hour in the main catalogue with 
its millions of entries. In some catalogues where location is the 
sole purpose no account is taken of forenames in filing-entries 
under, say, Jones, being filed by tide; it is claimed that greater 
speed in belli filing and searching is achieved in this way. 
Simplification of cataloguing through the use of AACR-for 
example, die reduced specification of degrees of subordination 
in headings for corporate bodies - should be of particular value 
in large union catalogues. 

(v) Description. All that is strictly necessary is the minimum 
of detail for the identification of an edition of a document 
(author, tide, edition, date). More may be given but this is all 
that is needed for identification. Published union lists of 
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periodicals frequently give little more than brief title — see, for 
example, l«lop. On the other hand, some lists attempt to 
show the relationships between titles; indeed bdcop prorides 
a very full record of such matters. Locations should, in the case 
of periodicals, show the holdings of each library that has cot a 
full file of a particular title and should indicate for how long 
the title is filed. Symbols arc often found to indicate the a sail- 
ability for loan of each title and whether photocopies can be 
made if required. 

Rules for headings and description must be laid down by the 
compiler, and cooperating libraries will have to amend their 
usual style of cataloguing accordingly. Such amendments may 
be left to die compiler but this is less satisfactory. Clearly, 
standardization of cataloguing is as important in cooperative 
as in centralized cataloguing. 

(vi) Compilation end Tension. There are se\ eral possible 
methods: 

(a) The largest library may make a catalogue of its collection 
for circulation to the other cooperating libraries. These in turn 
will indicate which of the documents fisted are in stock and will 
add further tides not so far listed. 

(b) The above method may take too much time. An alter- 
native is to have several copies made of the basic catalogue, 
thus allowing a number of libraries to be working on the pro- 
ject simultaneously. Eventually the catalogue will be re- 
assembled and unified. 

(c) Each library may, for the purpose, make a catalogue of 
its own holdings. These catalogues are then assembled centrally. 

Phxlogrcphy has been used successfully since the war for the 
compilation of union catalogues, particularly in Canada and 
Germany. The catalogues of cooperating libraries are photo- 
graphed and catalogue entries made from the film by some 
suitable method of reproduction. There are various methods. 
Much labour is saved in this way, but its success depends on 
cooperating libraries haring very similar cataloguing practices, 
for, as we ha\e mentioned, headings and descriptions must be 
consistent. Undoubtedly compilers will be increasingly used in 
cooperatise cataloguing, and several examples of printed 
catalogues produced by computer can be seen today— as a 
gl a nc e through the pages of Program will reseal.* 
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Libraries (i.e. non-public libraries cooperating in the national 
system)- Altogether the National Union Catalogue, the London 
Union Catalogue (which is housed in the ncl) and the Outlier 
Catalogue contain over five million entries. At the ncl there 
are also several special union catalogues, e.g. the union cata- 
logues of Russian and German books. 

Since January 1959, the National Union Catalogue has ex- 
cluded books listed in bnb; the regions now aim to be self- 
sufficient in bnb books. Thus the ncl can concentrate on 
remedying defects in the stock of older materials, foreign 
works, and so on. 

Not all the union catalogues in the national system are up to 
date and the Roberts Report (1959)* and the Working Party 
(1962) 1 recommended as a matter of urgency that money be 
spent in making up arrears. The Dainton Report (1969) takes 
up the old cry: 

The ugc report on libraries (paragraphs 107-9) l 14 * shown how 
far the incompleteness of the ncl’s union catalogues has contri- 
buted to the o\ erall delays in its services. This is partly because 
the union catalogues have, through lack of manpower, not been 
kept up to date and partly because some cooperating libraries 
for whatever reason have been unable to provide the ncl with 
records of their acquisitions and disposals in the most appropriate 
form or as quickly as desired. The very large arrears in entering 
details of items available for inter-library lending must seriously 
reduce the effectiveness of the union catalogues. Unless a sub- 
stantial effort is devoted to correcting this situation there will be 
little hope of decreasing the present substantial proportion of 
cases in which resort has to be made to the slow, costly and re- 
latively ineffectual speculative search. We, therefore, recommend 
that the highest priority be given to this work on the union 
catalogues, if necessary at the expense of other activities. Even 
with the development of computerized cataloguing, which we 
believe offers the most hopeful long-term prospect for a rapid 
locating service, the satisfaction of the needs of users will depend 
on maintaining the primary locating tool as nearly up to date 
as possible. 1 

And, further in the Report, the Committee has this to say on 
computerized catalogues: 

The union catalogues of the ncl contain entries for items, a high 
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inevitably means that we are now receiving a number of periodi- 
cals which contain material in the humanities. VVe find, for 
instance, that we arc now receiving about half of the current 
periodicals covered by Historical abstracts. In fact, the nll may 
well be receiving more ‘history* periodicals than any other 
library in the UK . 7 

It is estimated that requests made to tills library will top a 
million in 1970. Publications include the list of serials received, 
the JILL Translations bulletin, the quarterly Index of conference 
proceedings, and the monthly British research and development 
reports. The library maintains few catalogues. The establishment 
of a central lending library on this scale represents a shift from 
the philosophy of mutual cooperation embodied in the 
Regional Bureaux. The effectiveness of the library’s services, 
in terms of coverage, availability, and speed of provision, 
account for the rapid growth in its use. 

Since the 1930s there has been a measure of cooperation 
between university libraries - witness the Union catalogue of the 
periodical publications in the university libraries of the British Isles 
(i937) and the recent work of sconul (Standing Conference 
on National and University Libraries). The latter organization, 
with the Net, has compiled a union catalogue of books pub- 
lished before 1800. Some cooperation is also seen amongst 
special departments of universities, e.g. the libraries of the 
Institutes of Education. 

Aslib has also initiated much cooperation between special 
libraries, though its policy has not been primarily aimed at the 
creation of union catalogues. However, some union catalogues of 
periodicals in certain fields have been produced by special groups, 
e.g. Union list of periodicals on aeronautics and allied subjects, 1953. 

Since 1945 many public libraries have tried to organize special 
services for local industry, following the example of Sheffield whose 
service (sinto) was started in the 1930s. Union catalogues 
are to be found in many of these services - thus in cicris 
(West London Commercial and Technical Library Service), 
the scheme based on Acton and involving many public and 
special libraries in west London, there are union catalogues of, 
amongst other things, periodicals and directories. 

Again, at a regional level are the useful lists of periodicals 
produced at the instigation of the la Branches. 
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system and one based on regional union catalogues, concludes 
that ‘a system of multiple union catalogues is likely to be more 
expensive in terms of editing and searching than a single union 
catalogue system’. The author goes on to assert that studies 
have indicated that ‘at any given level of demand and satis- 
faction, fewer loanable copies of an item are needed if pro- 
vision is made on a national rather than a regional basis and 
that this difference increases sharply as the level of demand 
rises. This remains true whether stock for loan or locations in a 
union catalogue are considered ... It seems unlikely that 
interlibrary cooperadon would seriously suffer if the Regional 
library Bureaux were to concentrate on other forms of co- 
operadon than the maintenance of union catalogues.’ 

Clearly the trend would appear to be away from multiple 
union catalogue systems. It is a trend that seems likely to be 
accelerated If ever the computerization of large central union 
catalogues becomes a reality. 

Examples (USA) 

A very different pattern of library cooperation exists in the 
United States. There is no equivalent to the Regional Bureaux 
network, though there are several centres for regional co- 
operation, such as the one at Philadelphia and the Midwest 
Storage Center in Chicago. These regional centres often main- 
tain selective union catalogues of the libraries in their area. 

The most striking feature, however, is the central role of the 
Library of Congress. It cannot be too strongly emphasized that 
this library combines the functions of the bu, the ncl and the 
bnb. Only when one recognizes the degree of centralization 
can the system oflibrary cooperation in the United States, and 
particularly recent developments there, be understood. The 
Library of Congress is the national library and it is the agency 
for centralized cataloguing. At the same time it is responsible 
for maintaining not only its own catalogues but also the huge 
National Union Catalog, now containing over sixteen million 
entries. This catalogue is composed portly of its own cards, on 
which some locations are shown, and partly of cards supplied 
by cooperating libraries in the United States. Although the 
locations are selective, all major research libraries, including 
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within three to four weeks of receipt; and (iii) to distribute such 
records as required, either as catalogue cards or in machine- 
readable form. 

Substantial funds were made available, and since 1965 the 
Library of Congress has undertaken its new responsibilities with 
remarkable energy. It quickly established a global network of 
national and regional offices as the basis for a vast exercise m 
international cooperation. Each office is now responsible for 
the selection, acquisition and despatch of local materials - 
selection being done in many cases from advance printer’s 
copy of the national bibliography. Speed is further effected by 
transporting the materials by air. Coverage includes trade and 
non-trade materials — monographs, proceedings, transactions, 
atlases, etc. Certain categories - c.g. maps, non-book materials, 
periodicals, and dissertations - are excluded. (Channels for 
the acquisition of some of these excluded categories had already 
been established.) 

In addition, the overseas offices supply bibliographic data 
as a basis for lc cataloguing. In many cases the Library of 
Congress accepts the cataloguing undertaken for the national 
bibliographies in the countries concerned, adding only the 
supplementary informadon required for the r.c system. (In 
Britain, for example, the office is located with the bookseller 
Stevens and Brown, and the bibliographic informadon is sup- 
plied by b n b - now in the form oFmarc tapes.) The programme 
can thus be seen as reducing duplication in cataloguing on an 
international scale. Apart from the economy of this procedure, 
a higher degree of accuracy is achieved through the use of local 
personnel. This last advantage becomes particularly significant 
when one remembers the difficulties that face cataloguers 
dealing with materials in lesser known languages. 

The Shared Cataloging Program (also referred to as the 
National Program for Acquisitions and Cataloging) involves 
the National Library of Medicine and the National Agricul- 
tural Library as well as other libraries in the United States. 

As a result of these activities - the complexity of which can 
be appreciated only through a study of the readings given at 
the end of this chapter — the coverage of the Library of Congress 
card service has increased dramatically. It has been stated that 
a number of large research libraries in the us have found that 
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We have noted that the distinction between the two is less 
clear-cut today than it used to be. More precisely, we can say 
that whilst the functional distinction remains - the one aiming 
at reducing cataloguing effort by the provision of centralized 
services, the other at facilitating the full use of existing library 
resources, the systems by which these functions are carried out 
are hardly likely to remain (at least in Britain) as distinct as 
they have been so far. 

With the development of cooperation between centralized 
cataloguing agencies, seen in the bnb/marc programme and 
the programme of Shared Cataloging, the capacity of such 
services is greatly increased. As the world’s literature is in- 
creasingly brought under control in this way, so the use of such 
services by libraries of all kinds is likely to grow. Just as union 
catalogues in a single library system are effectively produced 
as a by-product of its centralized cataloguing, so it would seem 
likely that a selective national union catalogue in conventional 
or machine-readable form might be produced as a by-product 
of the work of a centralized national cataloguing agency. For 
some years the bnb has, on a limited scale, been able to notify 
the ncl of locations as a result of its card service. As bnb’s 
coverage widens the cooperation between bnb and ncl to 
produce a national union catalogue on lines similar to that of 
the Library of [Congress may well emerge. Such cooperation 
would not, in itself, be sufficient, but it would undoubtedly 
create a firm basis for other supplementary forms of co- 
operation. 

The probability of such a development is increased by the 
failings of the present system of cooperation based on multiple 
union catalogues. As noted above, there has been much dis- 
cussion of these failings in recent years, and the tendency of 
recent writings seems to be in favour of a more centralized 
system: the centralization of union catalogues as distinct from 
a series of union catalogues, and the centralization of loan 
services such as provided by the nll and as recommended fay 
the Dainton Report. 

There may, then, in Britain emerge a. system of national co- 
operation based on central loan collections and a central union 
catalogue created in part through the cooperation of a 
centralized cataloguing agency, itself cooperating with other 
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national agencies. None of tills will, however, obviate the need 
for certain additional local and special union catalogues. 

While such a system could gradually be developed for 
current books, the problem of older books remains. Many 
requests satisfied by cooperative schemes arc for such older 
materials. Here again a new pattern may emerge in British 
librarianship, for, undoubtedly, the basic stocks of older books 
arc housed in Use national libraries that have so far stood out- 
side die cooperative system. The recommendations of the 
Daimon Report for a national bibliographic system and 
developments within the national libraries themselves suggest 
that the situation may be about to change. 

But a textbook is not the place for crystal-gazing. Tentative 
prognostications of the kind made here depend for their 
realization on agreement on principles and techniques, 
financial support, etc. Though there are signs that considerable 
efforts are now being made to rationalize centralized and co- 
operative cataloguing - witness, for example, the measure of 
agreement on cataloguing readied by the joint Copj-right 
Librarics/BN» Working Party -there are also many problems 
and areas of disagreement. The point is that although the nature 
of any new devdopments remains unpredictable, substantial - 
and possibly rapid - changes arc liLcly. 
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Chapter 22 

The Process of Cataloguing 


There are two reasons why I have deliberately avoided calling 
thi3 chapter 'the organization of the cataloguing department'. 
In the first place, it would be a pretentious title for the notes 
that follow. To discuss realistically the organization of the 
cataloguing department would demand recourse to case studies; 
departments of various sizes and in different types of libraries 
would have to be examined. This would require an amount of 
space quite disproportionate in a book of this nature. In the 
second place, such a title presupposes that a cataloguing 
department is necessary, and this is manifestly unjustified - 
many libraries exist without one; this book is not written with 
any single type of library in mind. Students should not accept 
without at least a momentary critical glance the assumption 
that cataloguing departments as we know them today are 
necessary in any kind of library. The functional division of 
libraries into such departments as Lending, Reference, Cata- 
loguing, etc., has been criticized for years — though few public 
librarians in this country have in practice reorganized their 
libraries on other lines even when new buildings have presented 
new opportunities. It may well be that the cataloguing of books 
is best done by subject librarians for whom cataloguing is but 
one of many tasks (selection, reader service, etc.). At Tottenham 
this was tried with, I understand, some success. 1 


The Operations Involved 

In all types of libraries, documents are ordered, accessioned, 
catalogued, processed, shelved, and so on - and although the 
organization of these operations varies enormously to suit 
special conditions, the basic operations and the factors that 
have to be considered in planning the organization remain to 
a large extent the same. It is hoped that the notes which follow 
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will help the student to assess the work of the cataloguer when 
visiting libraries as part of his course. 

(i) Ancillary operations. Although the following go beyond what 
can strictly be called cataloguing, they must be remembered 
because they are closely connected with cataloguing, not only 
in the sequence of events, but also, more fundamentally, in 
overall organization. For example, it is important to see that 
records made for these processes are coordinated with the 
records made in cataloguing. 

(a) Ordering. 

(b) Receipt. 

(c) Accessioning, 

(d) Processing (e.g. labelling, pocketing, numbering). 

(e) Assignment to shelves (possibly including departments 
and branches). 

(ii) Cataloguing operations. 

(a) Deciding author/dtle headings. 

(b) Descripthe cataloguing. 

(c) Class i fication. 

(d) Deciding alphabetical subject headings, or index entries. 

(e) Production of catalogue entries, i.e. the physical entries 
themselves. 

(f) Filing entries. 

(g) Making records (e.g. authority files, statistical records). 

(h) Revision of entries. Re-cataloguing. 

(iii) Occasional duties associated with cataloguing. 

(a) Production of lists of new additions. 

(b) Production of bulletins, special subject lists, etc. 


ORGANIZING THE OPERATIONS 

(i) IVho is to be responsible? 

As already indicated, the cataloguing may be the sole function 
of one person or department, or it may be shared by various 
subject librarians (Le. specialists in the bibliography of the 
subjects, not necessarily subject specialists as such) as part of 
their job, only the processing being undertaken by the func- 
tional department. (In a small library the problem hardly 
arises.) 

The main advantages of sharing the work are: 
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(a} The cataloguing is never out of touch with the needs of 
liie reference service because the cataloguers will also be the 
reference librarians. 

(b) The knowledge of books which cataloguers inevitably 
acquire will be utilized directly in the service to readers. 

(c) No cataloguer can be conversant with the whole field of 
knowledge; where subject specialists are used the work is likely 
to be better performed. 

A disadvantage is that the final catalogue may lack overall 
uniformity as a result ofits being produced by sev era] librarians 
on a subject basis. But well-formulated rules and procedures 
should minimize tills. In a large system, someone may be 
responsible for the final coordination. 

It is interesting to note that even where a functional division 
exists, some special subjects (e.g. music, children’s literature) 
arc frequently catalogued by the librarians directly concerned 
with the librariamhip of these subjects, thus introducing to 
some extent a non*functioaal element. 

In a large library system with many branches and depart- 
ments a further problem arises: is tht cataloguing to be dent centrally 
(by a central cataloguing department or by subject specialists storking at 
the central library) or by individual departments or branches ? Where 
only special subject departments are concerned - as, for 
example, in a university or a large central public library em- 
ploying subject librarians-it would seem best to let the 
departments do their own cataloguing, but according to an 
overall framework of rules and procedures to allow the compila- 
tion of a union catalogue and, possibly, the centralization of 
the processing. On the oilier hand, less can be said in favour 
of decentralization among the branches of a public library 
system where there arc great similarities of stocks and services - 
for then there are all the administrative difficulties associated 
with decentralization, without the advantages of having subject 
librarians on the job; in tills case, the uniformity in the 
system’s catalogues and the central union catalogue, coupled 
with the economics resulting from bulk processing and the 
mechanization of card reproduction, make centralization 
worth while. 

To summarize: cataloguing may best be done by subject 
librarians as a part of their duties, rather than by a functional 
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cataloguing department - though a functional department may 
exist for the processing and for the coordination of cataloguing. 
In a large library system cataloguing is best done centrally 
except where the components of the system are subject 
departments whose librarians may then catalogue the books 
in their subjects as part of their duties. 

At this point we should also consider to what extent the 
operations involved in cataloguing require the use of pro- 
fessional staff, but this matter is treated in the next section. 

(ii) The flow of work 

In deciding on the order of cataloguing operations, two factors 
must be borne in mind : 

(a) The need to sort the stock initially into groups demanding 
different treatment - such groups as: bnb and non-BNB; new 
(further divided into ‘rush* and ‘routine’, subject groups, 
materials for limited cataloguing, and so on) and replacements, 
second copies, new edidons, etc., where reference will have to 
be made to previous treatment. Without this initial sorting of 
the stock the efficiency of the cataloguing process will be much 
reduced. 

(b) The need to divide the cataloguing process itself. Certain 
operations have greater affinities than others, and they should 
be grouped. The traditional distinction between classification 
and cataloguing should not be allowed to determine the order 
of operations in the flow of work; the basic divisions are: 

1. Author/title work. 

2. Description. 

3. Classification, indexing or subject headings. 

The flow of work might therefore be something like this: 

1. Accessioning (non-professional). 

2. Sorting the stock into such groups as suggested above (pro- 
fessional). 

3. Authorjtitle work (professional). Will obviously demand a 
knowledge of the cataloguing code and the library’s modifica- 
tions as well as the basic principles of cataloguing. Care must 
be taken to ensure that derisions are consistent with previous 
work and an authority file may be maintained for this 
purpose. 

4. Description (professional). This should be done by whoever 
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is responsible for 3. Decisions regarding tide transcript arc, as 
we have seen, related to choice of heading, and some other 
features of the description (c.g. a note as to the chairman of a 
committee report) may be induded to explain to the enquirer 
the reason tor die heading, whether main, secondary or 
reference. 

5. Subject work (professional). Clearly the business of classifiers 
lion is dosdy related to subject indexing in the ease of the 
classified catalogue and to the choice ofheadings and references 
in the dictionary catalogue. To have two people involved in the 
subject work for one document is to duplicate intellectual 
effort unnecessarily. 

It has already been noted that much time is saved if a pre- 
printed form (say, 5x8 in.) is used in the cataloguing process. 
Tim form might be the original order form, one side being 
used as the order record, die other for cataloguing. It should 
have space for author, title, edition, date, collation, notes, dass 
number, index entries (or subject headings and references), 
accession number. The form might be filed, after use, as a stock 
record. The use of a pre-printed form helps the cataloguer by 
reducing his task to essentials: he no longer has to think of the 
possible types of information that might be included - die form 
reminds him of them. It is particularly useful when a new 
member of stall" is appointed. 

6. Processing (non-professional). To occupy for any length of 
time professional or pre-professional stafT with processing b 
not only to Create dissatisfaction but also to waste manpower 
at a time when it can least be afTorded. Processing b now 
increasingly performed by book suppliers. 

7. Taping of catalogue entries or the master copy or some 
reproduction process (non-professional). 

8. Chuking the typing and processing (professional). 

9. Production of unit entries from the master copy (non- 
professional). 

JO. Addition of heading to unit entries as indicated by the 
cataloguer (non-professional). 

11. Distribution of documents to their respective departments 
and branches (non-professional). 

12. Shelving of documents (non-professional). 

13. Filing of catalogue entries (non-professional). Clearly, 
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m 2 ay of the tasks labelled con-professional demand training - 
but this is not to say the training of a professional librarian. 

The abate order of operations refers, of course, to new 
documents. After the sorting stage, replacements, second 
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departments, especially die order department, should be care- 
fully indicated. 

2. Number and type of catalogues in the system - union catalogues, 
staff catalogues, branch and departmental catalogues. 

3. Authorjttlle cataloguing and description - deviations from the 
code in use (headings, description), annotation policy. 

4. Subject cataloguing - level of classification, deviations from 
the scheme (major examples), and facet orders for various 
classes where they need establishing. 

Indexing procedure, guiding and featuring used. In die case 
of a dictionary catalogue, where a standard list of subject 
headings is used, major modification might be indicated (e-g- 
the limitation of place entry); procedure regarding new 
headings, compounds, etc. Where chain procedure is used in 
subject work, the process should be outlined and modifications 
such as the suppression of form divisions, abstract terms, etc., 
noted. 

5. Analytical cataloguing - policy and practice. 

6. Limited cataloguing policy. 

7. Production 0/ catalogue entries - methods of card reproduction, 

the use of bn b cards. 

8. Maintenance of catalogues - policy for regular inspection. 

9. Staff duties - it is very important that the duties of all 

members of staff, professional and non-professional, be noted. 

10. Examples of the carious kinds of entries. 
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Chapter 23 
Examples of Practical 
Cataloguing 


Example 1 

Title-page Iransmpt. E conomic 

Proceedings of a Confercnce/h Jr Fllis /Assisted by/ 
Economic Association/Edited By|Howa • York. 

Henry C. Wallich/London/MacmiUan & Co Ltd/hew 
St Martin’s Press/1961 _ . ■ Sr tSr International 

Notts. Back of the title page. 

Economic Association, I)6l. The In ^ ^ tSr 

volume embraces papers, critical comm P P , [v r j Economic 
infernal dismnons of a rounJuM, of the Internal iom 
Association held at Bio do Jamro.AuSt* ’K* supp 8 ,y 

the emphasis of the took is on iw, Zd 

of capital, and svith international theoretical 

despite the fact that many of the pap ^ ^ j, essentially 
problems that have universal m b ^ There „ e some 
about economic conditions in !■»““ numerals) followed by 
tables. The book has ten pages aTf cm. 

478 (arabic) and one unnumbered. Heigh . 4 


Classified Catalogue 

CLASSIFIED FILE (USIfO DC .6th ed. ; AACtt) 


33 ;„t^ 3 =Ld Economic Ashton. Cfa.nce, Era d, Janeiro, 

iSn omic development f° r ^” ^““noE* Association; 

conference held by the * n , . HenIV c. Wallich. London, 
edited by Howard S. Ellis, >*5“?%,. 

Macmilkm; New York. SL Martin s Press, .9" 

x, 478 P- 23 «“• „„rr,ed with economic conditions m 

Although primarily concerned wun 
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Latin America, the booh is also useful for its general theoretical 
emphasis and, in particular, itsstudicsofcapitalandintcmationa! 
economic relations. 

author/ title index 

(i) International Economic Association. Conference, Rio de Janeiro, 

* 957 • 

Economic development for Latin America: proceedings 
of a conference held by the International Economic Asso- 
ciation: edited by Howard S. Ellis, assisted by Henry C. 
Wallich. 1961. 

330.98000631 

(ii) Economic development for Latin America 

International Economic Association. Conference. Rio tie Janeiro, 
1957- 

Economic development . . . (or in (i) above) 

(iii) Rio dejaneiro. International Economic Association Conference, 

*957* 

see International Economic Association. Conference, Rio at 
Janeiro, 1957. 

(iv) Ellis, Howard S , ed. 

International Economic Association. Conference, Rio de Janeiro, 
* 957 • 

Economic development . . . ( continue as (i) above) 

(v) Wallich, Henry C , ed. 

International Economic Association. Conference, Rio dt Janeiro, 
1 957 • 

Economic development . . . ( continue as (i) above) 


SUBJECT INDEX 
(Chain: 300 Social sciences 
330 Economics 

33° -9 History. Geography. Conditions 

330.97/989 The Americas 

330-98 Latin America. South America 

330.9800063 Conferences. Congresses 

330.98000631 International 

Proceedings) 
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Index: 

(i) Proceedings __ ub iect«< subject. Or J« the 

for conference proceedings on a subjecc s j 
name of the conference in the Author/Utle index. 

(ii) International conferences r „ on a subject see 

index. 

(iii) Congresses 

for proceedings ...(<“ above) 

(iv) Latin America: Economic conditions 33°-9 8 

(v) South America: Economic conditions 33°-9 8 

(vi) Americas, The: Economic conditions 3 3°-97/-9 8 9 


(vu) Conditions, Economic 33°'9 
(viii) History, Economic 3 3°-9 

(ix) Geography, Economic 330-9 

(x) Economics 33 o 

(xi) Social sciences 300 


COMMENTS Prnnnmic 

n In PC, a, I; J-* **3. JTS. 

hismry, geography, and 

subject Economics, rather than P' .’ d d dial questions or 

(ii) ClMfrifU. If* "rtio^e espedaUyimpomu. 

Capital and Intemauonal rda “° be ^ade at the class 
in this book, added attnes img aien be separately 

numbers for these subjects. They 

indexed in the Subject mde*. pIies h „e, ads betng a 

Author heading, aacr °9C ‘ to a society, 

conference organized by an fo many libraries 

D.«rip‘»«: More and pa™ of Ure coUanon 

where repeuuon of Audior statement can be 

and annotation would ®= ^ ke pt w a nummum; in 

omitted by aacr *34- . { corporate bodies, 

general terms they are re*n‘ => ^ in each may should 

(iii) datM'i" 1 ll " F 
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include sufficient detail to explain the added entry heading or 
reference. However, repetition of main author may be omitted. 
In these examples I have regarded the added entry description 
as a unit, hence all the details are found in each entry. A title 
entry is given here because many people may remember this 
as the name of the conference, rather than the organizing body. 
Similarly, a reference is made under place, Rio, though this 
is not called for by aacr, as conferences are frequently 
remembered by place. 

(iv) Subject index. The chain is given here showing how each 
step of division is reduced to single words, not phrases. The 
single words indicate only the particular step of division. In 
particular, phrases like Economic history are avoided because 
they will give rise to faulty indexing and open the way to 
endless permutations. The success of the indexing depends on 
this initial analysis. Any synonyms of the terms listed will also 
be included, as well as keywords (see below). Indexing can now 
proceed, each step being qualified by relevant superordinate 
steps. 

Form divisions are given blanket references. Some of these may 
seem of marginal importance but they may be sought by 
readers on occasion - and, once made, they will stand for all 
future occasions. 

Entries (iv), (v) and (vi) : here the qualifiers do not follow the 
strict order which would be: Latin America: Conditions: 
Economics, etc. Transposition of terms after the filing word is 
to be very carefully regulated, but there are occasions when it 
gives a more meaningful order. Transposition of primary filing 
terms (to give, e.g. Economic conditions) is never to be 
practised, for reasons already given in Chapter g. 

In dc, South America and Latin America are given the same 
number. The cataloguer could choose one of the terms and 
refer from the other. 

Note the absence in dc of a place for the Americas. In 
indexing wc can show the range of the schedules as in entry 
no. (vi) but in most libraries a document on the Americas 
would be given the number 970, though then the documents 
on America and North America would be indistinguishable 
(cf. 385 Railway transport which has to be used to accommo- 
date documents on Transport in general). 
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For reasons of economy, the entry no (vi) b ' 

be needed: America see Americas, me America. 

United States of America, South America, ^ oa 

etc. Without such a reference people seeking in 

by colons, a pattern usually to pr' e ^ History: 
form or qualifier is necessity because the enur “ ' 

Economic, etc., would be ambtguom, and m (vm) ““““S 
The entry History: Economics would mean History 
economics -but this has a distinct place a ‘ f ^j‘'^ gn ifi c anc* 

Krfmtis, i.=. tenns represenung concepts ofmyorsij^nwn^ 

in the Ude and summarisation of the J t tatocd . 

Students should make sure th renresent concepts 

though this may he imbibe if the tenn. represent » P ( 
narrower than the subject of the document. ln^ utin 
main keywotds are: Sre bdSing. They 

America, and all are fitted into the approach this book via 
must be indesed, as J^b/glad to know of the 

a^ hSSStffli ioteresfed in any ofdrese subjects. 

Indexing by Other Schemes 

(i) udc. 338(8 — 6) (063) 

(Chain: 3 Social SC '" 1CCS 

00 Economics 

Conditions. History 
The Americas 

33 ftS( South America 

33“V a J Latin America 

338(8=6) Conference documents) 

338(81=6) (063) 




(Fonn division. 338(8=6) 

Latin America. Emno^ conditions 338(8) 

ESE5EP- 8““°“ 338(7,) 

Conditions, Economic 33“ 
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History, Economic 338 
Economics 33 
Social sciences 3 

(ii) bliss. T4C5 

{Chain: T Economics 

T4 Conditions. Geography 

T-£a The Americas 

T4C tatin America 

T4C5 Conference proceedings) 

Index: (Form divisions as for dc) 

Latin America: Economic conditions t.jc 
Americas, The: Economic conditions T^a 
Conditions, Economic T4 
Geography, Economic T4 
Economics 

Mote. Bliss differentiates between Economic history (T9) a»d 
Economic geography (T4) and equates Economic conditions 
with the latter. The country subdivisions are taken from 
Schedule 2. South America is not in the chain. The form 
division 5 (which is not, unfortunately, specific), is from the 
divisions enumerated under t. 

(lii) LIBRARY or CONGRESS. UC l 6 l 

{Chain: II Social sciences 
hb/hj Economics 
Hc/hd Conditions. History 

hc 95 The Americas 

lie 161/170 Latin America. South America 

hc 161 Collections. Conference 

proceedings) 

Index: (Form divisions as for dc) 

Latin America: Economic conditions hc 161/170 
South America: Economic conditions hc 161/170 
Americas, The: Economic conditions hc 95 
Conditions, Economic hc/hd 
History, Economic Kc/ttQ 
Economics hb/hj 
Social sciences h 
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Nets. When dealing with a non-<»P«sat' 
extent of the schedules for the specdic subject tog^ ^ ^ 
should be shown (e g- Economy hb/hj). ^ aiamf \ c , in 

number represenung that subjec ( • only 

America: Economic conditions ho 95 )- 1 “ ’?*" “ u ' m ber 

the one number should be shown, * . 
representing that specific subject an ' ]d ;d ; cat c the 

of boohs; good guiding in the classified file shouto 
full range of the schedules. 

(iv) BROWN. L 100.10 w 7-7Q5-7 86 

(Chain: L Social sciences 
l too Economics 
l 100.10 History. Conditions. 
liooiow The Americas 

~ ° L , Latin Amcnca 

L ioo.io W 7 Conferences 

i. ioo. 10 w 7-705 Proceedings) 

L IOO.IO W 7 . 705 . 7 °° 

Index: (Form divisions as do) .. d L ,oo.ioW 7 

Latin America: Economic conjuons w 

Americas, The: Economic conditions 
History, Economic L ioo.io 

Conditions, Economic l 100. 

Economics l i oo 
Social 


Social sciences c r olacing of Economic 

Me. Brown gives no indication o with History of 

history and conditions. To avo.d “Te number n too S-.o 
economics, the Utter could be ^c» ^ f orm divi- 

(i.e. Economics -T^cone* ^ ou]d bc possible to place 

sions would probably be 700, treating 

such a bool iu Brown at the county ^ no( ad tins, 

country as concrete, ou ? num ber is created by adding. a 
Note that when a com .P°“ rhedules , the three-figure base in 
further number from the / w 7 instead of W 700). 

the second number can 

(v) colon (6th ed.) *- 79 tP 

(Chain: % Economics 
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X-1/.9 Economic situation by country 
x-7 The Americas 

X.791 South America. Latin America 

X.791P Conference proceedings) 

Index: (Form divisions as for dc) 

Latin America : Economic conditions x.791 
South America: Economic conditions x.791 
Americas, The: Economic conditions x.7 
History, Economic X.1/.9 
Conditions, Economic X.1/.9 
Economics x 

Note. The form division p is an anteriorizing common isolate 
and should precede Time and Space divisions according to 
Ranganathan’s instructions; however, whilst this may be 
satisfactory in the majority of cases, it seems here hardly to give 
the best order and I have therefore attached the form division 
after the Space faceL 

Example II 

Title page transcript. Facing the title page: Thc/Sayers/Memorial/ 
Volume/ Edited by D J Foskett and B I Palmer/Thc Library 
Association/ Title page: Essays in/Librarianship/in memory of 7 
William Charles /Berwick Sayers/Edited by/D J Foskett B I 
Palmcr/for the Classification Research Group (London)/ 
London 1961 

Xotes. Six unnumbered pages followed by pages 7-218. There 
is a frontispiece - a portrait. Height: 25I cm. This festschrift 
was originally planned to coincide with Sayers’ eightieth 
birthday; his death occurred just before the book was com- 
pleted. A series of essays by different authors, ranging over a 
wide field of librariansliip, c.g. classification, education, and 
children’s libraries, with emphasis on the first. 

Classified Catalogue 

CLASSIFIED FILE (USING fDC; AACR) 

02(04) 

C la ss ification Research Group (London) 

The Sa> ers memorial volume: essay* in librariamhip in memory 
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Palmer for ihc Claniiiealion ltnearcli Croup (Lonuonj. uu 
The Library Association, 1961. 

- ?— "**“ onib '“ u - 

ihip, with Uic cmpluii* on classification. 

autuor/title index 

^ Croup - 

IgGI. 02(04) 

M F °SlfiLlior. £«*'&•• J«-W 
The Sajcn . . . " 0' fliou) 

(iii) Palmer, 1) I ,,i on \ 

Tli e Saycri . . . (<»*" “ <‘> 

The Siyen...<‘»”“”"“ W ' 

fvi\ Ik-rwick Saven, William Charles 
() r^.WUliam Ctu.lo Be-.ek 

SUBJECT INDEX 

(Cta.- o_ ^^.Ubrariamhip 
02(04) Esiap) 

" (i ’ Ur^a,. 00 a partis 

(ii) Libraries 02 

(iii) Librarianship o 2 

(iv) Book*^ Librar ; am hip 
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COMMENTS 


(i) Classified Jilt . Again, if ihe book is to be considered espec iall y 
valuable for its contribution to classification, an added entry 
might be made at the relevant class number and this would be 
separately indexed. 

Author heading. There is some doubt that this should be 
entered under the crc. By aacr i 7 a (i) the document 
should be a work that is by its nature necessarily the 
expression of the corporate thought or activity of the body/ 
aacr 17a seems more relevant -in which case it ought to be 
entered under FosLctt Form of heading for the crg is by 

AACR 60. 


Description. The la) out of the double title page shows quite 
ear y that the title is The Sayers memorial volume, the 
second title page consisting of the sub-title. 

(ii ) Authorise index is by aacr 60. There is no necessity for 
,, “ , CIltry undcr Sayers - and except in a large catalogue 
the tide entry’ would suffice. Though Sayers cannot be con- 
sfficred an author, neither is he the subject. 

(m) Subject index. Note the equation of Libraries and 
Librarianship, not found in all other schemes. See also references 
are rare in the subject index, but a link between Boob and 
Labranes must be made. An entry Boob: Librarianship would 


Indexing by Other Schemes 

(i) dc (17th ed.) 020.8 
Chain and index as for udc 

(ii) BLISS. ZN 7 

(Oudn: z Bibliology. Books. Bibliography. Documentation 
libraries 

zn Libraries. Librarianship 
z * 7 Essays) 

Index; Essays 

for essays on a particular subject see subject 
Libraries zx 
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Librarianship zn 
Bibliology z 
Books z 


J mu. The class number for L.bran=s is seleclrf father tha 
Librarianship at zp, as the latter is concerned exc ™ “ 
Librarians, L the career of librananshrp. “ 

normally understood to be more tlian libraries and 

seems better to use z* as rite general number f=r IubnmesanO 
Librarianship. zp would then be tndexe as ^ t j lc 

Bibliology and Books can be indexed to z a 

other i!L in the schedules at that number n.ubsequ^ 
specified more precisely, te the ”“1° d J jj, possible 
(Bibliography, Libraries, etc.) ate collocated at z v 
to index Books to z (contrast do and udc). 


(Ui) LIBRARY OP CONGRESS. Z 665 
(Chain: z Bibliography and Library science. Book, 

z 662/1000.5 Libraries 
z 665 Librarianship 

3 F.«avsl 


Index: 


^essays on a particular subject » subject 
Librarianship z 665 
Libraries z 662/1000.5 
Books z 


(iv) BROWN. M 950-954 


{Chain: m 700/999 B °°^f history and economy. Libraries 

M 9 oo L Srary economy. Librananshrp 

M 95° Essays) 

m 950.954 


Index: 


E “ressay. on a particular subject * subject 
Librarianship M 95° 

Libraries M 900 
Books M 700/999 


. Books « 700 of Con Brown 

JV«t..A.inthecaseorBhss““ 1 
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collocates various aspects of Books at U 7°°/999 anc * ^ “ 
possible to make an index entry for this. M 950 was chosen for 
Librarianship rather than M 952, the latter being resen cd for 
its more specialized meaning — the profession of librananslup 
(cf. Bliss). 


(v) colon ( 6 th ed.) 2 p7 
(Chain: 2 Library science. Librarianship 
P 7 Symposia. Essays) 

Index: Essays 

for essays on a particular subject see subject 
librarianship 2 
Books 

see also Librarianship 

Note. The book number p7 seems the nearest thing in the 
schedules to Essays. The see also reference is made again 
because Books as a concept is scattered in the classification. 

Analytical Entry 

A composite work of this nature may give rise to a number of 
analytical entries. These would be best entered under subject 
in the classified file, e.g.: 

372.8:168.2 
Kyle, Barbara 

Classification in the school curriculum (In Classification Re- 
search Group (London). The Sayers memorial volume. London. 
1961. p. 194-202) 

Shelctd at: 02(04) 

This article is concerned predominantly with elementary 
schools. This would be indexed in the Subject index as follows: 
(Chain: 3 Social sciences 

37 Education. Schools 

372 Pre-School and El ementar y 

372.22 Elementary 

372.4} .8 Curriculum 

372.8 Other subjects 

372.8:168.2 Classification) 
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Mb: (i) Classification: Curriculum: Elementary a 

(ii) Curriculum: Elementary education 37 2 -l/' 8 

(iii) Elementary education 372.22 

(iv) Education 37 

(v) Schools 37 

(vi) Social sciences 3 _ _ 

(An entry might also be made in the tm*r M* “ “°" S J n ‘* 
is considTred that a reader may want tins arncle, mnCTtbenng 
oidy the author, or might want to dtscover aU matenal by 
Barbara Kyle: 

■% 35 JS. in the school curriculum (/. CMsifieadon Rn; 
search Group (London). The Saycm memorial volume. Lo 
■9fir- PP- r94-aoa) suhtJ 02 (o4) 


COMMENTS 

(i) Classification. The enumeration at 37^ 
shows that the curriculum in eleme J^ mb „ f or curriculum 
at 37a rather than at 37>- 2 >4 dcyotcd to curriculum 
generally. Within class .Sgi _il- ofdivi5ion which should be 

and therefore this is a hidden 5 p ' , 72 . 4 /.S to stand for 

brought out m the inde*. I 2I4 . which is not only 

curriculum rather than 372.22 .37 . orv filing order, 

cumbersome but also leads to a css Curriculum, and 

(ii) Indexing. The major 1 keywords^J Schoc ^ ^ ^ 
Classification are covered. Tw former being simply 

not indexed, the latter being unso g ^ (Pre-School and 

a guide to the classifier. (Each of the ^ 

Elementary) is enumerated (at 37 *£ i a general 
fore cannot be indexed o 37 catered for within 

class number of terms ” indLer must be aware of; it is 

“«d foran en^ Elemrnury schools us veil as entry no. (m). 
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Example 111 

Title page transcript. The New Whitehall Senes/No. 11 /The 
Ministry of/Agriculture, Fisheries and Food/Sir John Winni- 
frith/KCB/Permanent Secretary to the Ministry/London. George 
Men and Unwin Ltd/New York- Oxford University Press Inc. 
Notes. First published 1962 (indicated on back of title page). 12 
unnumbered pages followed by 13-271. The book is 22$ cm. 
high and there arc some diagrams. The New Whitehall Series 
is prepared under the auspices of the Royal Institute of Public 
Administration and is edited by Sir Robert Fraser, obe. ‘The 
purpose of the series is to provide authoritative descriptions 
of the present work of the major Departments of Central 
Government.’ There arc, apart from chapters on the organiza- 
tion of the Ministry, chapters on farm subsidies, agricultural 
guarantees, farming, the agricultural worker, statistics and 
economics, and so on - all from the point of view of the work 
of the Ministry. 

Dictionary Catalogue 

MAIN ENTRY (USING DC 17th cd. J AACR) 

Winnifnth, Sir John 

The Ministry of Agriculture, Fisheries and Food. London: 
George Allen and Unwin; New York: Oxford University Press, 
1962. 

27 r p. ; illus. 23 cm. (New Whitehall scries, no. 1 1) 

Describes the organization of the Ministry and outlines its work in 
the various aspects of British agriculture. 

354420682 


ADDED ENTRIES AND REFERENCES (AUTHOR/TITLE) 

(i) New Whitehall series — no. r 1 

WinnifHth, Sir John 

The Ministry of Agriculture, Fisheries and Food. 1962 
354420682 

(ii) Fraser, Sir Robert, ed. 

see also New Whitehall series 
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(iii) Royal Institute of Public Administration 
sec also New Whitehall series 


ADDED ENTRIES AND REFERENCES (sUB/ECr) - USING 
SEARS (9th ed.) 

(i) GREAT BRITAIN. MIXISTRT OP ACRJCULTVRE, FISHERIES AND FOOD 

Winnifrith, Sir John 

The Ministry . . . {centime as in entry no. (i) in the author 
section above) 

(u) Agriculture, Fisheries and Food, Ministry of 

see 

Great Britain. Ministry of Agriculture, Fisheries and Food 

(iii) Ministry of . . . 

for the various Government Ministries, Departments, etc., see 
the name of the country with the subdivision Ministry of. 
Department of, etc., e.g. 

Great Britain. Ministry of Agriculture , Fisheries and Food. 

(iv) GREAT BRITAIN — POLITICS AND GOVERNMENT 

see also subject entries under orbat Britain followed by 
names of Departments, Ministries, etc., e.g. oreat 
BRITAIN. MVftSnr OF ACSJCVtTVW, FJSHEJUCS jyp FOOD 

(v) ADMINISTRATION 

set names of countries, cities, etc., with the subdivision 
POLITICS AND GOVERNMENT, e.g. GREAT BRITAIN - 
POLITICS AND GOVERNMENT 

(vi) CIVICS 

see names of . . . {continue as in (v) above) 

(vil) CIVIL GOVERNMENT 

see names of . . . {continue as in (v) above) 

(viii) GOVERNMENT 

see names of . . . {continue as in (v) abort) 

(lx) POLITICS 

see names of . . . (continue as in (v) above) 

(x) OREAT BRITAIN- GOVERNMENT 

see GREAT BRITAIN - POLITICS AND GOVERNMENT 

(xi) POLITICAL SCIENCE 

see also names of countries, dues, etc., with the subdivision 
POLITICS AND GOVERNMENT, e.g. ORBAT BRITAIN- 
POLITICS AND GOVERNMENT 

(xii) POLITICS, PRACTICAL 

see also names of . . . (continue as in (») above) 
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(jdii) PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION 

see also names of • . . (ccrJuivt as in (xi) aloe*) 

(»v) AGRICULTURAL ADMINISTRATION 

set also subject entries under names of government depart- 
ments concerned, filed under country, eg.cREAT B ritain. 
JJLVSSTSr OP JGXJCVL7VEE. FJSJIZJUES AVD FOOD 

(xv) ADMINISTRATION, AGRICULTURAL 

St* AGRICULTURAL ADMINISTRATION 

(xvi) AGRICULTURE AND STATE 

see also agricultural administration 

COMMENTS 

(i) Aulhorl title work. The references under Fraser and the 
Royal Institute of Public Administration are see also references 
because each of these may be the author of a book and there- 
fore used as a heading. By aaCR. 33N, a scries entry should 
specify in the heading only the title and number of the volume 
in the series. If the cross references from Fraser and the Royal 
Institute were made there would therefore have to be a note- 
at the beginning of the series entries, say -indicating their 
respective roles. 

(si) Description. It is most unlikely that in general practice 
both publishers would be mentioned - unless the first were a 
foreign imprint and the second English. 

(iii) Subject zeerk. A document about a person or corporate 
body should be entered under the heading appropriate for 
that person or body, using aacR (or whatever code is in use) 
to ensure that the documents by and about an author file side 
by side in the catalogue. References from alternative forms are 
made — and these will stand for both the author and subject 
headings. 

Naturally a specific heading of this kind is not to be found in 
Sears and therefore, as with all other cases of newly created 
headings, it has to be related to the nearest heading in Sears. 
Two headings are closely related: 

GREAT BRITAIN- GOVERNMENT AND POLITICS (by 
analogy with Sears’ us -government and politics) 
and: agricultural administration 
References to the chosen heading are therefore made from 
each of these and then the relevant references to the Sears 
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headings in each ease, thus ensuring that, within the framework 
of Scars, references are made one step at a time. The style of 
the blanket references can be discovered by checking the 
relevant headings and noting the method Scars uses. Blanket 
references arc usually made for countries in this way in 
preference to direct references which would have to be made 
for every country and would quickly bulk the catalogue. 

In fact Sears fails to relate agricultural administra- 
tion to the relevant headings lor public administration. 
This is why it is necessary to relate our chosen heading to two 
headings In Scars - headings which should be in chain: 
PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION Stt also AGRICULTURAL AD- 
MINISTRATION stt also names of countries subdivided by the 
relevant Ministry, Department, etc., c.g. great Britain. 
Mutant or AGHicuLzvKc. fisheries add food 

As in indexing for the classified catalogue it is very important 
to see that all keywords arc covered by the headings and 
references. 

SUBJECT HEADINOS BY CHAIN PROCEDURE (USINO DC) 
{Chain : 300 Social sciences 

350 Public administration. Government. Politics 

354 Centra] government (outside us) 

354.42 Great Britain 

354.420G83 Ministry of Agriculture, Fisheries and 

Food) 

Subject heading: 

GREAT BRITAIN. MtMSTRT OP ACX1CVLTVRE, FISH FRIES ARD FOOD 

References: (references from the alternative forms for Ministry 
would be made as in Sears above). 

(i) GREAT BRITAIN- CENTRAL ADMINISTRATION 

see also names of Departments, Ministries, etc., arranged 
under countries, e.g. oreat Britain. mimisTrT op aghi- 
CVVTVRS, FISHERIES AMD FOOD 
(li) CENTRAL GOVERN WENT ADMINISTRATION 

see also names of countries with the subheading CENTRAL 
ADMINISTRATION, C.g. OREAT BRIT AtN - CENTRAL 
ADMINISTRATION 
(hi) PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION 

see also CENTRAL GOVERNMENT ADMINISTRATION 
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(iv) GOVERNMENT - PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION 
Ut PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION 

(v) POLITICS -PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION 

Sit FUBLIO ADMINISTRATION 

(vi) ADMINISTRATION, PUBLIC 

Ste PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION 

(vii) SOCIAL SCIENCES 

see also public administration 


COMMENTS 

The heading remains as by Sears - the book is about a govern- 
ment department and the heading must follow aacr no matter 
what order the chain gives. In fact this means that the final link 
in the chain is suppressed and references must be made from 
the suppressed terms - Ministry, and its inverted forms. 

Another question that arises is whether to suppress the term 
Great Britain in relation to Central administration, i.e. 
whether the heading from which the first reference is made 
Ought to be CENTRAL ADMINISTRATION -GREAT BRITAIN 
rather than great Britain - central administration. 
Country is normally suppressed but in certain fields, e.g. 
government, economic conditions, or history, country is so 
crucial a factor that it is traditionally given precedence over 
subject. 

Then there is the heading central administration* - 
ought this to be inverted to give administration, central? 
This is a matter of opinion - I have preferred to keep to chain 
order and this will result in documents on Public administra- 
tion in general being at public administration with 
documents on Central and Local government being under 
their respective headings. This is certainly the sought pattern 
for Local government, and consistency is achieved. 

A check of keywords will reveal that the chain procedure 
here fails to relate the book to the headings for Agriculture, 
except by the reference from the inverted form of the 
Ministry. This could be remedied by intercalating in the 
chain a logical step between the last two links: 

* central government would be equally acceptable. 
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3J4-J2 Great Rfiuln 

3$4~(3oCQt Agriculture. Ministry of Agriculture, Fisheries 
and Food 

v* hicli would give Use reference: 

AOKICULTUKE — OKCAT IKirAt.V-* CENTRAL ADMINISTRATION 

tt* aht djiiur rritaiw. M*artrcr*cxja.tn*K rareaecf&o 
rooa 

(or a it/ reference might be used if it were considered that the 
tno headings were virtually synonymous ia die literature). 
Otltcr references would be modified accordingly. 


Example IV 

Tide-page tranicripl. Faring (At till/ page: [Frontispiece v» itii the 
VNordi:} A roiew of the graphic arts edited by Allan Delafons 
Title page: pcnrose/annual/volumc 56/Ninctcen Sixty-two / 
Published by Lund Humphries 12 Bedford Square London 

\VC 1 

•V«to. The text consists mainly of articles by different writers 
reporting developments in various aspects of prindng, e.g. 
paper, inks, design and layout of boots, posters, packaging, etc. 
It is profusely illustrated, many of die plates being in colour; 
many illustrations consist of actual samples of printing on 
a variety of papers. >63 pages of text. Diagrams, tables. 
Height: 29 cm. 


Dictionary Catalogue 

MAIN ENTRY (USING DC l6lh cd. J AACR) 

Penrose annual: a review of the graphic arts; edited by /Ulan Deia- 
fons. v.^G. London, Lund Humphries, 196a. 

168 p., plates; illus- (tome col.). 3Q cm. 

Articles on various aspects of printing, e-g. paper, ink*, design and 
layout of books, posters, packaging, etc. The illustrations include 
many actual samples of paper and printing. 

655.058 
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ADDED ENTRIES AND REFERENCES (aUTHOR/TIT LE) 
Dclafonj, Allan, td. 

Penrose annual: a review of the graphic arts; edited by Allan 
Dclafons. v.56. 1962. 

655-058 


ADDED ENTRIES AND REFERENCES (SUBJECT) - USING 

sears (9th ed.) 

(i) PRINTING -YEARBOOKS 

Penrose annual . . . {continue as in the author added miry) 

(ii) INDUSTRIAL. ARTS 

see PRINTINO 

(iii) LAYOUT AND TYPOGRAPHY 

see PRINTINO 

(iv) TYPOGRAPHY 

see PRINTING 

(v) BIBLIOGRAPHY 

see also printing 

(vi) BOOK INDUSTRIES AND TRADE 

set also PRINTINO 
(via) books 

see also printing 
( viii) GRAPHIC ARTS 

see also printing 

(ix) PUBLISHERS AND PUBLISHING 
see also printing 
( x) TYPESETTING 

see also printing 
(m) yearbooks 

for yearbooks of a subject see subject with the subdivision 
yearbooks, e.g. printing -yearbooks 


COMMENTS 

(i) Author I title work and description. An example of title main 
entry style - the hanging indentation referred to on page 73- 
Entry is under title because the book is a serial, treated 
according to the basic rule aacr 6a. Added entry is made for 
the editor. 

Hcwcvct, a a a periodical, ‘open entry* style could have been 
adopted — and indeed would have been in any library taking 
the annual regularly, e.g. 
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Penrose annual : a res icwr of the graphic 

arts . . . VoL 1 - 1895 - London, 

Lund Humphries, 1895 - 

v., plates; Ulus, (some col). 29 era. 

655 038 

(There would be further notes recording changes of editors, 
title, etc. An annotation might be included.) 

(u) Subjtct ac rk. Straightforward. The reference from 
industrial arts despite its appearance doa not equate 
these terms with Printing - there are similar references to 
other 'industrial arts’ which would be nude when appropriate. 
References nos. (iii), (iv) and (x) are upward references from 
narrower headings; as two of them are see references they 
illustrate the limited specificity in Sears. The oilier references 
arc examples of collateral links. The subdivision year- 
books is from Scan LUt of subdivisions which precedes the 
main list of headings. 


SUBJECT HEADINGS BY CHAtN PROCEDURE (USING DC) 

{Chain: C55 Printing. Publishing. Book trade 
Printing 

655-058 Yearbooks) 

Subject heading; 

PRINT ISO - YEARBOOKS 
References 

(i) YEARBOOKS , 

for yearbooks of a subject set subject with the subdivision 
YEARBOOKS 
(U) BOOK TRADE 

see also prINTINO 
(iii) PUBLISHING 

set also PRINTING 


COMMENTS 

A keyword : Graphic arts, is missing and as there is a place for 
Graphic arts in oc at 74/76, this must be regarded as a 
collateral set also reference: 
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(iv) GRAPHIC ARTS 

see also PRINTING 

A similar reference may be made from Bibliography : 

(v) BIBLIOGRAPHY 

see also printing 

Such collaterals arc not automatically arrived at by chain 
procedure (just as there is no automatic way of acquiring them 
in the making of subject heading lists). Keywords will usually 
help to remind the cataloguer of them; for the rest he must 
rely on subject knowledge and, of course, his knowledge of the 
scheme. 


ANALYTICAL ENTRY (SUBJECT) 

The following heading and references are constructed by chain 
procedure from the DC number 016.655: 

(Chain: 01 Bibliography 

011/019 Bibliographies 
016 Subject 

016.655 Printing) 

Subject heading and analytical entry: 

PRINTING -BIBLIOGRAPHIES 
Mosley, James 

A graphic arts booklist: 1959-61 (In Penrose annual, 
London. 1962. VoL 56) 

655^058 

References: 

(i) BIBLIOGRAPHIES -SUBJECT 

see also names of subjects with the subheading biblio- 
graphies, c.g. PRINTING - BIBLIOGRAPHIES 

(ii) SUBJECT BIBLIOGRAPHIES 

Stt BIBLIOGRAPHIES -SUBJECT 

(iii) BIBLIOGRAPHY 

see also bibliographies 

Note. The intermediate link bibliographies see also 
- subject has hetn omitted as the two 
headings will file in close proximity. ‘Subject’ is suppressed in 
(ii) as being an unsought term. 



Appendix 
Dewey Decimal 
Classification* 


relative merits of the \anous libraries, bibbo- 

notation, revision fociliUO, Thc fundamental concern 

graplto, card <« fa surely what 

however must be that of s J . f by degree of 

classification fa about: the < a( jdrcs^ either on thc 

likeness so tliat each subjee scheme whose order 

shelves or in the class, lied catalogue. Ajd«®e „ 

fails to meet die “ . , u bc L nl l, say, rudimentary 

svliiclt demonstrates hide order nhysical form, fa clearly 

grouping by period, SW-jr** after-sales service. 

unsatisfactory -no matter hour a ^ cvc „ in librancs 

And Utfa applies, as I shall hop ad ditronal retrieval 

svltich use dictionary catalogues as an arm 

<!=«“• . , . n„vev as In alt schemes in general use 

Thc baste order in conventional disciplines - 

today rests on a framework KO on These form 

literature, history, physics, 5000 a satisfactory order 

what we traditionally call d.e warn lima- A 

of this kind requires: should be presented; 

(i) that die major disciplines ; I “ IcIa \ hc to their size; 

(is) that they should be s 1 ''" sp ld show ‘gradation’, bnng- 
(iu) that die order „ pSsible within die 

ing related fields into proumily (as tar V 
confines oflinear order) ; and , chang cj to meet 

bc fl “- 

* I am glad to acknowledge permission to P (J Rtdasstfcation: 

which was first published J 0 f Maryland School of 

ration*!, and froblmi. College^ Park. Umvccsuy 
Library and Information Services, 1900. 
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(b) reduction of contracting disciplines 

(c) movement of disciplines or parts of disciplines from one 
section of the scheme to another to express developing 
relationships. 

Table I shows in outline the main class order of Dewey 
and Congress. It can be seen that the general order of the 
sciences and technologies is similar: both begin with mathe- 
matics and work through the physical to the biological sciences, 
graduating into medicine and applied sciences. Here Congress 
improves on Dewey by relating agriculture to the biological 
sciences and medicine; a further improvement is the juxta- 
position of engineering and building. Both separate the 
particular sciences from the derised technologies - chemistry 
u apart from chemical technology, and so on. 

In both schemes philosophy, psychology, and religion are 
clustered together, a grouping explicable in terms of their 
nineteenth-century origins: a particular weakness today is the 
separation of psychology from the social sciences, and from 
sociology in particular. Another similarity can be seen in the 
grouping of the arts (including music and architecture) in 
close proximity to literature, though or couisc Congress also 
includes language at this point. \Vhether the juxtaposition of 
language with literature is as weighty an advantage as has on 
occasion been claimed is, I think, debatable. (And we should 
remem er at least in the case of modern European languages 
-it is only juxtaposition, not integration.) 

_ *L ace s ? c ^ sciences alongside geography and history 
“ cIcarl ' r “likctory than the broad 

scatter «i find in Dewey. And again the Library of Congress 
arrangement of the individual sochu sciences is more coherent 
Uian Dew-ey-s with Us inexplicable scattering of economies 
HaH J nmcrce> pohucai science and administration, and so on. 
(inane **«***, Priced the classes running from economics to 
SdofrLf t.- hw ’ a ° d tPttistics at the end, thus relating 
it wfrtf ,1, t ° 7 ’ Seogtnphy, and anthropology, and placing 
UwaU, artthropdogy at rite head of UteSmSl sciences -f 
pm uon t ought to hate by virtue of its content, theory, and 
methodology - then the order w ould have been betteeTliU. 

All mam class oidcis are bound to be only relatively 
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satisfactory as the linear sequence docs \ioIence to the complex 
relationships. Bliss, by providing alternative locations - for 
bibliography and social psychology, far example - partly 
overcomes the problem by allowing libraries to select the 
relationships they wish to emphasize. There arc few alterna. 
Uves of this hind in Congress or Dewey and from this point of 
view there is little to choose between them. 

To sum up: in both schemes the major disciplines are 
represented {though lire absence of a law schedule in the latter 
is a weakness*), and because both are constantly being revised 
the balance between disciplines reflects changing needs (though 
this b not evident in the apportionment of notation). 
Gradation at this broad level is rather better in Congress, 
but both scliemes arc hampered by their nineteenth-century 
origins - as, for example, in the treatment of anthropology and 
psychology. Both arc reluctant to make major relocations of 
disciplines. 

But how important is main class order as a criterion when 
evaluating schemes that use roughly the same conventional 
disciplines as a framework? It b possibly less important in 
small or large general libraries than in those of medium size: 
in small libraries users soon learn to find their way around, In 
large ones subject departments (complete or partial) collocate 
scattered relatives. In all libraries signposting and printed 
guides can assist the reader. In tire classified catalogue poor 
main class order b a handicap, but again catalogues may be 
divided between departments and in the non-divided catalogue 
the index and references in the classified sequence can 
substantially reduce the worst effects. 

More significant b the order uilhin main classes. The 
requirements here are that: 

Fint, there should be a dear place for each of the simple 
elements generally regarded as falling within the province of 
that discipline and found in the literature. This b less 
straightforward than it sounds once the whole field of know- 
ledge has been divided into broad disciplines - particularly 
when we come to deal with simple subjects that recur in 
several areas without undergoing any great transformation: 
thus a group b a group whether you happen to be a 

* The Law schedule is now available. 
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psychologist, a sociologist, or a social psychologist. The only 
way round this is to allocate such topics to one of the 
disciplines concerned. 

Sicrnd, in addition to the provision of places for simple 
subjects, each class should also proride clear places for the 
umpUx suijuts tvhtch result from the fusion of the elements. 

Sern'T'S n0t T y should bc pl^cca for the simple 
ements peep and igth Coder) literature, but also for the 
“Iff 1 ? s “ b J' c * 'S' 4 Cealuey paelrp; and while there should be 
for If 3 ^ r“"' f ° r Mk Cab V " third 

s for E ’s‘dh literature, there should also be 

a place stgmlymg the eomplett subject: the injlueuce af Jab. 
Donne on 20th Century English poetry J J J 

Mow a' Mhe™f» d plaC “ S of “”Pl“ subjects shorfd 

M 1 T” ple ' t 

Sr™ “ t£r 

19th Century among the^ried dhST* ? t subdixision of 
should be acceptable - d, " Mons - Such systematization 

should foUot^n ^ ^ ^ ?"*“■ of subjects 

users - whether it be for ml ^ Smtcd , to the nceds of most 
chronological, or plain alohabfri “ n ' e ntional , J geographical, 

- the pladng ^ ^ ^ objects 

where it doesn’t, . where “ 3X1(1 

COKreteness- should be^TmployS ' C °°" Pt of ‘ decr “ si *S 

■? ^^t"pir,“^ ^ d r 630 **"*" 

simple subjects are svstematirati MCD 11131 three Sro^ps of 

one ofinjiries.^ 5 ZTi 

will also be noted that cn mn i “'““g particular crops. It 
elements are also catered fX ^ ** f u ^J ect s made up of these 
There is thus a eV *= &d»on- 

subjects, and an oSertL.h c , a " d ““P'“ 
generally acceptable- as fbr U ^ tc “ aUc 3X1(1 probably 
p ■ «*. for caantple, in the chronological 
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order of processes, and Uie collocation of complex subjects 
under crop. This collocation surely meets a general need more 
effectively than if everything were brought together under 
process, scattering materials on crops: harvesting of wheat, 
oats, baric)', etc., all collocated at harvesting. Thus this section 
satisfies literary warrant in its basic provisions and consensus 
in its order. 

Now we can ask a further question: is it necessary to use 
synthetic devices to achieve the compounding of simple 
elements to eater for complex subjects found in literature? 
Theoretically the answer is No. Each of the complex subjects 
noted above could have been aamnaUi in the schedules. In 
practice tills is impossible. Evea schemes which are pre- 
dominantly enumerative usually provide synthetic devices to 
cater for common form-division, space, and time elements - 
for clearly all of these would otherwise have to be enumerated 
at more or less every di\ision in the schedules. Any attempt to 
enumerate complex subjects is in practice found to be selective: 
it could never hope to encompass the unpredictable multiple 
relationships found in literature. Additionally - though this 
need not luctssarilj follow -it is likely that the enumeration 
will be unsystematic: for example, the harvesting of potatoes 
may be found under potatoes, the harvesting of wheat under 
harvesting. This is because it becomes increasingly difficult 
as enumerative schemes grow for even those responsible for 
their development to descry the principles that underlie them - 
even if those principles were dearly understood in the first 
place. In the end few men are able to find their way through 
the labyrinth. Thus enumerative schemes are likely to have the 
following limitations in the schedules: 

(i) omission of some simple and complex subjects, duplica- 
tion of others; 

(ii) conflicting principles underlying the placing of complex 
subjects. 

The inevitable result of this is cross-classification - the situation 
where materials on the same subject are found in two or more 
places on the shelves or in the classified catalogue. 

The Dewey classification has always incorporated numerous 
synthetic devices - they can be seen from the beginning in the 
common subdivisions, the geographical and historical schedules, 
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within the class literature, and so on. The 17th edition has a 
table of thirty columns enumerating those parts of the 
schedules where synthesis is used. Recent editions show a 
marked tendency towards the systematic analysis of simple 
dements and a provision for synthesis, and we can say that the 
hospitality* to subjects has increased proportionately. Before 
this edition, for example, the complex subjects already illus- 
trated in class 630 could not be specified. 

Table III gi\es examples of entries from the Library of 
Congress catalogue 'Books: Subjects’ to illustrate relative 
hospitably to subjects in various parts of Dewey and Congress 


In the first group of examples, those from the field of English 
and American literature, Library of Congress exceeds Dewey 
m hospitality. By using the alphabetical derice under periods 

5 " n IUCn l ry thcmcs ( socict y “ d *e Arthurian 
legend) where Dewey has to remain content with placing these 

r 0 ? “r n ' td - l-owcv^. in the ease 
in £^«on of theme is a, the otpense of period - 
“ ’ T book bc ^parsued frornuorlts 
n ? ntUry n “' d - H « •!>■= classifier had 

»mbSL b S t 1 *" 0d , a ‘' d .here is no ailosvance for 

EnriUhS™ <»o urn the division for ,,th and .8th Ceo.ury 
Ob " ous| y, as subject become namwerS. 

° rlisli ”S every speeifie sub- 
lS. “dance Desvey does rather bitter - it at 

SSvt®. ■ standard prsority order - IaoeuaKC - form - 
be s^eifirf.“ : ’ CVC " ‘ h °“ Sh th ' precisc t0 P‘C (P* onccr ) eamtot 

grmoT oftLlrf' “ m f ati ? n illustrated in the second 

enumerated under any raierid 'hlf'i. th °“ Sb s P mnin S u not 
dirided by the general " ’ *? th “ tton and flax can be 
addition of the digits ™ an , ui ' aclurers: ^ 

maker of the schema u, ch e specifies ‘spinning’. The 

or not, whether to lease vaim " he J er to enuraerate 

c ' acant numbers, and so on - once the 
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provision for synthesis has been made; whether to specify 
‘spinning’ or not is up to the classifier in his library. 

Group 3 gives two similar illustrations. Here we have two 
instances of a common type of complex subject in medicine, 
both formed by fusion of two simple elements - the disease of 
an organ and die diagnosis of disease. In the first example the 
Library of Congress enumerates ‘diagnosis’ as a division of lung 
disease (though neither it nor Dewey can specify the particular 
kind of diagnosis) ; in the second case, however, having reached 
a more specific stage of disease - pneumoconiosis - Congress 
fails to enumerate X-ray diagnosis, or even the concept of 
diagnosis. With Dewey, however, we can add the special 
divisions at 616 to the numbers for pneumoconiosis and so 
arrive at a class commensurate with the subject of the book. 
Note that Dewey is superior in two respects here: it achieves 
specificity and also consistency: a book on X-ray diagnosis of 
pneumoconiosis will always be found with the disease. In the 
Congress scheme the priority is not clear and unless rules are 
carefully laid down another book on this topic might well be 
placed at X-ray diagnosis. 

Another instance of both specific and consistent entry is 
found in the Peters example. At class 371 Dewey enumerates 
topics of an administrative or procedural nature in the field 
of education - but the ruling is given that wherever these 
topics apply to a particular level of education, then the level 
takes priority. Indeed provision is made for the synthesizing 
of complex subjects by adding to the number referring to level 
numbers from 37/ signifying procedure. Thus 372 in the 
example stands for elementary education, whilst the 146 is 
taken from the schedule at 371 and stands for social guidance. 
The Library of Congress Classification for all its detail cannot 
cope and the classifier is left to make the uneasy decision as to 
whether to place the book at the number for elementary 
education or the one for counselling. In choosing the latter, 
as here, the classifier has probably flouted consensus — the book 
ought to be with elementary education. Perhaps the number 
for counselling appears, somehow, more precise. 

The remaining examples ,spvr fursher illustrations of these 
points. 

I should stress that I have chosen these examples as 
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illustrations. It would be a waste of time to try to persuade you 
that Dewey had the edge or Congress every lime. There arc 
many occasions when Congress happens to have enumerated 
die complex topic required, there arc many occasion* when 
Detvey fails to allow synthesis and fails also to give a clear 
indication as to which element in a compound is to take 
precedence. 

Wherever the content of a field is relatively dosed - as, for 
example, in certain areas of the arts (literary works of an 
author, for instance) enumeration may prove satisfactory. 
Nevertheless, in a world of ever-increasing complexity, I think 
that it can be argued that Dewey, insofar as it is a synthetic 
and systematic scheme, is on the side of die future. Indeed, if 
it is to remain a competitive scheme, it must move rapidly m 
this direction. As it loses weight so its capacity will increase, 
whilst enumerativc schemes, like some prehistoric species, 
their bulk out-stripping thought, will move steadily towards 
extinction. 

I have assumed throughout this talk the principle of specific 
classification. I have taken it for granted that we agree that 
classification scheme should provide as precise a place as 
possible for all die subjects found in books. However, 1 
recognize that some will argue that dassificadon can be 
regarded merely as a tool for broad shelf arrangement and 
that it is the role of the catalogue to assist in specific searching. 
This b a prev alent argument that needs to be examined. 

Now whilst it could certainly be held that in the ease of vast 
and rapidly growing copyright libraries where the stock b 
sealed off from the public, specific dassificadon is not worth 
the effort, in the majority of libraries such as most of us arc 
concerned with this is just not true. In the first place, a fair 
degree of specific dassificadon is required for satisfactory 
browsing. As a user of libraries I can vouch for the fact that 
chaos has no advantages. This is particularly true in libraries 
using dictionary catalogues, for in such libraries the shelf order 
provides the only direct systematic approach to the collection. 

The term ‘browsing* may suggest an insignificant occupation. 
It is my belief that, on the contrary, systematic browsing plays 
a most important part in intellectual development, and that the 
provision for browsing is one of the most valuable of all library 
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facilities. (It is one that, so far, seems unlikely to be appro- 
priated by the computer.) However, if you don’t accept the 
point, I would go on to argue that efficient reference work, at 
least in general public and university libraries, is dependent 
on systematic order in the sense outlined above. To give an 
instance: imagine that a reader has inquired after illustrations 
of Batik design. Clearly such an inquiry is easily answered if 
all books on that subject are collocated. If they are not, if 
Batik design isn’t given a specific number so that the works 
are scattered alphabetically by author under a broader head- 
ing-say, textile design -then the only way to answer the 
inquiry is to list all the works and their shelf numbers from the 
catalogue before starting the search. Whether it is more 
economical to do this than to make a proper job of the classi- 
fication in the first place dearly depends on the number of rimes 
the inquiry is made - and how can this be forecast? 

But even this depends on the subject catalogue being specific. 
Now suppose that this were not the case - that books on Batik 
design were distributed alphabetically by author through the 
entries on textile design: without a cross reference from Batik 
the thing is hopeless. But even with a cross reference the 
librarian or reader now has to go through all the entries at 
textile design in the hope of discovering an unknown num- 
ber of books on Batik - and then he has to note them before 
setting off to the broadly classified shelves. 

Most librarians see reclassification as a choice between 
Dewey and Library of Congress. And whatever the classification 
scheme, a dictionary catalogue using Congress subject headings 
is increasingly popular. To illustrate these systems Table IV 
shows some twenty books classified by each scheme with the 
relevant subject headings, most of them (i.e. those not in square 
brackets) taken from the Library of Congress Catalog : Books : 
Subjects. 

First the books are listed in the order of the schemes, then 
the subject headings are given and numbered. These numbers 
are also placed beside the books to indicate where the headings 
were used. The table would bear careful study but I will here 
make only a few brief points: 

(i) Dewey’s order is more generally coherent than that of 
Congress. 
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(u) The order in Betsey is systematic. Congress relies heavily 
on the alphabet, and form divisions and author numbers. For 
example, types of libraries are grouped by relationship in 
Dewey; in Congress there is an alphabetical scatter -C for 
ifTX'ru f ° r Mumd P al ref crence, R for Rural, S for School, 

. . 3 e > ctc * same is true for subject schemes of 

classification: L for Literature, M for Medicine, O for Oriental 
literature. Forms such as ‘library catalogs and bulletins’ and 
r^T cpo, ?‘ arC frw l uenU >’ S^en precedence over subject, 
imj 1 hough Dewey does fail to provide specific class num- 
bers -see for example 0254 -both simple and quite complex 
topim are m many instances given a specific place - e.g. 
027.82220942. On the other hand few of the Congress numbers 
are precise, even place divisions are often missing, and one 

7^1 thc c . C ^ aos lbat mmt found at, for example, 
Z665 - Library Science. 

(iv) Furthermore Congress foils to indicate priority orders. In 
Dewey we are told that where process and type of library con- 
aJJt 1 lu MetcaIf > academic and research library 

ff F roCcss « ^ given priority. Histories, reports, 

5 ’™“ Sowth the type of library. By contrast in the 
C ^ mcU UnivCn % Handbook goes with 
( / *T n ^ } ’ iNcw York State Library’s Primer goes 
neJnrt“^ administration; the account of the reference 
network in Wisconsin is placed with us libraries, whilst Clapp’s 

he instilutions education in Ohio is to 

be found with university libraries. No doubt these pladngs 

Doint m ttC Library ' of Congress but that is not the 

point at issue here. 

!?' S r b l' Ct , h ' ad “S 3 are rarely precise. Without having 
£ dte SS, 1 i- pubUc bboiry <» hich has neither a pla a 
£=£ vv^ef” cWi “ ti “ nor in the subject head- 

K. ' =1 “ r,) ' that »ature »f tie 

d£t\££fofo™ " lth ■ th ' broid sbdf oxier is hardly con- 
wantina mate ‘ ! 11 rotrieval. Imagine, for example, someone 

Eneland h “ W ' 1 ' of ■h' library profession in 

,h “ “ b jec. are to be founder Ute head- 
by author at alphabetically 

Dewev one ran k^° Saence - General works. In 

cy can be sure of finding such works collocated at 
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SS^^SStdb* b** *>" «** »—- 

order within main dunes- But II “■“>< cn ““ S ^ by both 
exh.t i. must also be seen .0 - ' ^“‘L^y indicated 
classifier* and library men. In Dew cy , orncr u 
by the following features: . •• h for the most part 

(1) Expttuist natation, that u, no „ . . ^ u ac jjic>cd by 

expresses Use successive stages direct subdivision 

tite addition of luceeuite digits rep 8 iUuitralK i in 

in the teltedulea and by synthetic devices 

T tcL.a,ion it obviously an ^nbrowung: the readergn 
roliow the subject groups on the si Furtliermote, 

in sel, ernes where no.atton » 1 “ P '® r lesel is required, 

clearer sheir.gutdtng is pcnstb irtier t ],e production 

proved its schedule layout mi 3 . . n)ltl) e order. This is achieved 

existing order but the thinking ci , al j on centred hcad- 

by typographic devices - •'*<*** 

ingt with black arrowheads, and s .J n ^, RCS .) In addition 

in the 17th edition tUmurtei i » indiwtc th c principle of 
headings have been simplified' * ^vion' and 

division - as, for example, at 252.1 an 5 5 
•classes or persons') . a ids to the expression of 

(ui) Thu example also sbovv* *um rcfcrcncc3 remmd 

order - namely the notrs “"j 1 . d f ) _ their me has been 

the classifier of related fields (»»»?«* Af Thc notes may 

rationalized in recent ediuom <£ thc^m ^ ^ # ^ f 
outline the scope of a heading, y % . or they may point 

topics to be included (as i at 252 . hy synthesis (as at 

out thc me of further degrees of division oy 
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252.01/.09), giving examples; or they may indicate priority 
orders for complex subjects - c.g. at 35a 'Oat* sermons on a 
specific subject with the subject*. 

(iv) Suclt notes, along with the detailed ItMtJ-i’ii* which 
explains the main Features of the scheme arul iu use, are in- 
valuable in ensuring tlut the classifier understands the structure 
of the scheme and the scojx: of the various divisions. 

(v) Finally Uicrc is the detailed relative index (tJsc weaknesses 
peculiar to 17th edition index have been rectified). Dewey him- 
seif was rightly proud of this relame index -a forerunner of 
chain indexing. 

These features go a long way towards cmuiing a consistent 
and comprehensible order. 1 have emphasized what 1 consider 
to be the basic criteria in evaluating a classification scheme. It 
ii important when bu)ing a car to note the servicing facilities - 
but if the car hasn’t an engine, wlut then? It seems to me that 
the Dewey engine u still ticking over, though there’s an occa- 
sional knocking and it could no doubt do with a good tuning. 
And, Use service facilities are not bad: Dewey numbers appear 
increasingly in Congress catalogues; the editorial stair seems 
to be relatively active; revisions appear with some regularity. 

Librarians who have to choose between Congress and Dewey 
arc in die dilemma of die proverbial lady facing deads or a fate 
worse than death. If, for tfsc sake of Use analog) 1 , we nominate 
Congress as death, dicn I think we may well find that die worse 
fate is not quite so unattractive a proposition after all. 



TABLE I 


Main Class Order in DC and LG 


DC 

Bibliography and Library 
science 
Philosophy 
Psychology 
Religion 

Social sciences, e.g.: 
Sociology 
Statistics 
Political science 
Economics 
Law 

Public administration 
Welfare and Associations 
Education 
Commerce 
Customs and Folklore 
Language 
Science, e.g.: 

Mathematics 
Physics 
Chemistry 
Biological sciences 
Medicine 
Technology, e.g.: 
Engineering 
Agriculture 
Business 

Chemical technology 

Manufactures 

Building 

Fine arts — incL Architecture 
& Music 
Literature 
Geography 


Biography 

History 


Philosophy 

Psychology 

Religion 

History _ auxiliary science in cl. 

Biography followed by areas 
Geography - incL Travel and 
Physical geography. Anthro- 
pology, and Folklore 
Social sciences, e.g.: 

Statistics 

Economics 

Transport and Communica- 
tion 

Commerce 

Finance 

Sociology - incL Social 
history 

Associations, Societies 
Pathology - inch Criminology 
Penology 

Soda-Usm, Communism 
Political science - incL 
Constitutional history, 
Administration, and Inter- 
nationa] law 
Law 

Education 

Music 

Fine arts - incL Architecture 
Language and Literature 
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Seif me -c r.j 

Tccbiwlffcy. «• ?•• 

Maihrnuun 

ix^inmirs,; 

l’h)wo 

Hutldir.4 

Gvesnutry 

G«ai;.cal trcl^nuiugy 

HioWjjiral vc’icncr* 

Manufaciutrs 

Medicine 

Miliury rdcncc, Nawl uknet 

Agriculture 

Iiihl^-vjtajdiy and Library teieme 



TABLE it 


Class 630 Agriculture! 

An Illustration of Synthesis 


• The proasses of crop production are enumerated, e.g.: 

631.53 Propagation 

631.55 Harvesting 

631.56 Operations subsequent to harvesting: threshing, shelling, 
grading, etc. 

Similarly plant injuries and diseases, pests and that control are enumerated 
at 632: 

632.3 Bacterial diseases 
632.52 Parasitic plants 
632.7 Insect pests 
At 633 specific crops are listed: 

C33. 1 Cereal crops 
633.1 1 Wheat 

633.2 Forage crops 
633.31 Bluegrasses 

Complex subjects: 

633.1 >3 Propagation of wheat crops (the 3 from 631.53) 

633.1 15 H arses ting of wheat crops (the 5 from 631.55) 

633.1 J97 Insect pests in wheat crops (the 7 from 632.7 - added 
after the 9) 



TABLE III 


Examples Showing Hospitality to 
Subjects in DC and LC 


The following examples of books and class numbers are taken from 
the Library of Congress Catalog - Looks : Subjects. 


Croup i 

Brinkley, R. F.The Arthurian legend in 17th century English 
literature. 

DC: 830.9004: Literature— English - 17th century 

LC: PR438.A7: Literature— English— 17th century — 

Arthurian 

Tinker, C. B. The salon and English letters: the interrelations of 
literature and society in the age of Johnson. 

DC: 820.goo6: Literature - English - 1 Oth century 

LC: PR448.S3: Literature - English - 18th century - 

Society 

Karolides, N. J. The pioneer in the American novel, 1 900- 1 950. 
DC: 813.52093: Literature -American- Novel -20th century 
- Special subjects 

LC: PS374.P5: literature - American - Forms - Prose - 

Pioneers 


Croup a 

Johannsen, O. Handbuch der Baumwollspinnere. 

DC: 677.2122: Manufactures - Textiles - Cotton - 
Spinning 

LC: TS1577: Manufactures - Textiles - Cotton - Spinning 

Pringle, A. V. The theory °f fl ax spinning. 

DC: 677.1 122: Manufactures - Textiles - Flax - Spinning 

LC: TS1705: Manufactures — Textiles — Flax - General 

works 


Croup 3 

Dahlgren, S. Transthoracic needle biopsy. 

DC : 616.24075; Medicine - Diseases — Lungs — Diagnosis 
LC: R.C733: Medicine - Diseases — Respiratory system — 

Diagnosis 
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Liddell, F. D. K. Assessing the radiological progression of simple 
pneumoconiosis with particular reference 
to the periodic X-ray scheme . . . 

DC: 616.244075572; Medicine — Diseases — Lungs - 
Pneumoconiosis - Diagnosis - 
Radioscopic — X-ray 

LC : RC773 : Medicine - Diseases — Lungs -Pneumoconiosis 

Group f 

Peters, II. S. Random House program for elementary guidance 
(i.C., Personnel service in elementary schools). 

DC: 372.146: Education - Elementary - Guidance and 
counselling - Social guidance. 

LC: LBj 037,5; Education -Teaching principles and practice 
- Student guidance and counselling 

Group j 

Fisher, R. M. The boom in office buildings: an economic study of 
the past two decades. 

DC: 33847690523: Economics -Production -Specific goods 
and services - Buildings - Offices 
LC: NA9000: Architecture -Aesthetics and city planning 
Location of Offices Bureau, London. Office costs and location. 

DC: 338-476510942: Economics - Producu'on - Specific 
goods and services - Offices - 
England 

LC: HF5547: Business organization - Office organization 

and management 

Platt, R. Education for business management. 

DC: 658.0071 142 : Business - Management - Study and 

teaching - Schools and courses colleges 
and universities - Gt. Brit. 

LC: HF20: Economic history - Production - Study and 

teaching 

Dcvercll, C. S. Office personnel: Organization management. 

DC; 658.3 Business - Management - Personnel - By level - 
Office staff 

LC: HF5547: Business organization - Office organization 

and management 

Heckmann, J. Human relations in management. 

DC: 658.4008: Business - Management - Personnel - By 
level - Executive - Collections 
LC: HF5549: Business organization - Personnel 
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Table I V (Concluded) 
LG Subject Headings 
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iged to a set also from Libraries to Public libraries. 



TABLE V 


Expressive notation in DC 


« 


<*> 


(3> 


(4) 


574 
574- 1 


574- '9 
574**92 
574- *925 
574.13255 


700 


73® 

73«-735 

73M 


35® 

35* 

35*-*-35*-4 
35* >» 
551.16 
35*-*62 
351.1623 


810 

813 

813.52 

813.520925 


Biology 

Physiology 

Physics and chemistry of vital processes 
Biochemistry 
Enzymes 

Li poly lie enzymes 
Art 

Sculpture and plastic arts 
Sculpture 
Technique 

In bronze 


Public administration 
Central government 


Personnel management 
Conditions of employ-meat 
Promotion of welfare, etc. 
Welfare services 


} 


by synthesis 


Literature 
American literature 
Fiction 

20th Century 
Stream of consciousness 


j’-by synthesis 


Index enlriel for ( 2) using chain procedure 


Bronze casting : Sculpture 731 .456 

Casting techniques : Sculpture 73 1 -15 

Sculpture: Art 73* “735 

Art 700 

fine arts 700 


Subject headings and references for ( 2) using chain procedure 
Bronze casting — Sculpture 

Casting techniques - Sculpture set also Bronze casting - Sculpture 
Sculpture see also Casting techniques 
Art tee alto Sculpture 
Fine arts see also Art 
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This index does not contain entries for items in the reading 
lists at the ends of chapters. 

ct Con-feauSut IrealaurJ 

p> Further refrcncts wdl It found ul At heading indicated 


AA ut .O.glo-.tmeruan cataloguing lode 
aach ut Anglo-.lmrricaa cataloguing rules 
AOS Ciddt 330 

asm ut American Society I or Metals 
Abbrev taboos - filing rule* 309-10 
Abstracting services and analytical 
cataloguing 303-4 

Abstracts - descriptive cataloguing 
280-3 

Accession number order 237 
Added entries and analytical! 399 
Added entries and references 19-22; 
author 71; sene* 72-3; title 72-3; 
descriptive cataloguing 284-5; 
li m i te d cataloguing 34 1 
Affiliated societies 33; ct 68-70 
Alphabetical arrangement - filing rules 

309-n 

Alphabetical notation 126^ 
Alphabetical subject catalogues 17, 
91/. 199-323, 413-35 passim; fifing 
rules 316-17 

Alpha betko-claised catalogues gj, 

Alphabetico-direct catalogues 91-3; 

199-220; 413-35 passim 
Alphabetico-specific catalogues ga; 

and set Alphabetico-direct 
Alternative location 124, BC 158, nc 
'45 

American Institute of Chemical En- 
gineers. Chemical engineering thesaurus 

23* 

American Library Association. Catalog- 
ing rules - outlined 43-4, author rules 


d 52-70; title rules « 73-66; Rules for 
filing catalog tads 307-19. ala and 
catalogue code revision 44 
American Society tar Metals. Thesaurus 
of metallurgical terms 233, 335, 236 
Analysis, Facet set Facet analysis 
Analysis, Subject set Subject analysis 
Analysis in code construction 30-6 
Analytical cataloguing 399-306 (Set 
else Exhaustive indexing) 

Anglo- Atfutieon totals gong code (aa 1908) 

-outlined 40-3; author rules cl 
52-70; title rules ct 73-86; descrip- 
tive rules 267, 270 

Anglo- America* cataloguing rules (AAC» 
1967) - outlined 45-50; author rules 
ct 52-70; title rules ct 73-86; descrip- 
tive rules Definition of author- 
ship 27 AAC3t and coHocatioa 28; and 
analytical cataloguing 299, 300; and 
ala Filing rules 308 
Annotation 277-80, example 285 
Anonymous documents - definitions 
and ct nff; aacb 47; aa 40, 42 
Anterior numeral classes («c) 157-8 
Antenorumg common isolate (cc) 137 
footnote, 140 

Antonyms - control in index languages 

Arithmetic (integer) notation Riff 
Arrangement — as a banc function of 
index languages ufff; in catalogues 
16-19, 9>"4 (Set also entries for the 
various forms of catalogues listed 
under Catalogues); in classification 
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schedules 109/; of documents 15. 54. 
320-3, 34°» 34® ! °f ,tcnu dclcri P" 

tion 275. (See also Classification) 

Amyl IIS „ , 

Ashb 370; Booklist 15a; Cranfield 
Research Project JJl/ 

Associated organisations 33; el 68-70 
Assumed names see Pseudonyms 
Attributes -cro general classification 
scheme 133 , frecu 187 
Austin, D. 133, 123. 187 
Author annotation 377 
Author catalogues, entries, headings, 
rules - 16, 37-71 ; analytical entries 
299 /; filing rules 307/; selective 
cataloguing 340- 1 

Author statement — descriptive cata- 
loguing 37J 

Author/title catalogues ill 
Author/ title indexes 18, >79 _ 
Author/dtle work - organization of 382 
Authors having more than the name 
ct 57-62, 40 

Authors, Corporate sit Corporate 
authors 

Authorship defined 27 
Authority files 211-13 
Auxiliaries (udc) 154-6 
Automatic indexing 96 footnote, 255 
Automation sa entries under Com- 
puters; Machine . . ■ 

bo sa Bliss, H. E. Bibliographic classifi- 

bu see British Museum 
bkb see British National Bibliography 
DTI sa British technology usdex 
Blicor see Bnlxsh union catalogue oj 
periodicals „ 

Baker, E. A. Guide to Ike best fiction 278 
Barnet Public Libraries - computer 
catalogue 334, 335 
Base, Notational 130 
Basic subjects (cc 7th ed.) 139 
Batten, W. E. - Batten cards 227 
Bernal, J. D. 13 

Bias relationship 100 
Bibliographic classification see Bliss, H. E. 
Bibhographic organization I *-*3 
Bibliographic catalogues f™ 
non . . . 

Bibliographic devices 13 


lies - and analytical cata- 
loguing 303-4; as a form of central- 
ized cataloguing 347; » a substitute 
for cataloguing 340/ 

Bliss, 1L E. Bibliographic classification 
156-62; order of main classes 124; 
consensus 1x7 
Book catalogues 332-6 
Booklists 284, 3 2a 
Books in English 353 
Borko, H. 281 _ 

Branches (associated organizations) 33. 
ci 63-70 

Brevity in notation 130 (See also notes 
on Notation jp in the schemes) 

British catalogue of music 119, 351 
British Committee for Bliss Classifica- 
tion 162 

British film catalogue 291 
British Museum. General catalogue f 
printed books 16, 38, 3 3 2 - com- 

piling the catalogues — outlined 37-8. 
author rules ct 52-70; tide ru2«<< 
73-86. Subject index 22t. Guard 
catalogue 331. bu and centralized 
cataloguing 34®. 3 6, 5 “ d ““j 
putenzed cataloguing 361, 369; and 
cooperative cataloguing 3^9 
British Nauonal Bibliography * 7. 9. 

and cxc general classification scheme 
T*. i2^smd centralized cata- 
logmng/uARC 3 74/(e»peeiaUy 35 ■ -3 

Sd^fUx) ; and cooperahve/sbared 


ana 350-va; , , — 

cataloguing 363, 389. 3 ^-7 

and sc 168. Common subdivisions 

258. Subject index (chain 

fEcu) «8>/. y«h»l « 

tensions and translations «8o, 18O-7. 

Bn^h Standards Insdtution. Bi Mi* 
graphical references 284, 3°«; 

152; selective cataloguing of 
specifications 340 
British technology index 205, 250, 3 
British umon catalogue of periodicals 55, 

^lass (or broad) entries and headings 
,68 ' 74! 

bSSILSU. - a—-* 

152 
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Buc k land, M. K. 373 
Bulletin ngnalittqu* 281 
Butcher, P. 187 

ec see Rjmganathan, S. R. Colon 
classification 
CtCSJJ 370 

ca see Occupational safety and health 

Camden Public Libraries - computer 
catalogue 334, 335 
Card catalogues 329-30 
Card services - centralized cataloguing 
347ft 374-3 

Cases (Luhetzky) 35 (Set aha Con- 
ditions) 

Cassell's Encyclopaedia oj literature 29 
Catalogue entries, headings a n d refer- 
ences -types outlined 16-22 (St* 
also entries under the following 
headings: Author, Title, Subject, 
Series, Form, Main, Added, Referen- 
ces, Analytical, Unit) 

Catalogues - introductory definitions of 
types 16-19; physical forms 339-37; 
guiding 323-8. (Set also entries under 
the following headings: Author, 
Tide, Subject, Form, Name; Col- 
location . . . Direct . . and Post- 
Coordinate indexing systems for 'nan- 
traditional' types of catalogues) 
Cataloguing codes and rules 22-4; for 
author headings 30-71; for title 
headings 72-86; for subject headings 
207-11; for descriptive cataloguing 
265-96; for filing 307-19 
Cataloguing departments 379-87 
Cataloguing-in-source 347, 356 
Cataloguing, Process of 379-87 
Cataloguing staff manual 384-6 
Catchword entry 72, 87 
Categorical tables (sc) 172-3 
Categories of facets see Fundamental 
categories 

Centralized cataloguing 347-62 (See 
also Cooperative cataloguing); with- 
in a library system 381 
Chain indexing for classified cata- 
logues 181-6; as compared with 
rmeu 190-2 

Chain procedure for alpha beu co-direct 
catalogues 200-6 
Characteristics of division tlljf 


Characterization as a function of 
descriptive cataloguing 
Chatman, S. 281 
Oiendcal abstracts it, 281, 282 
Chemical engineering thesaurus 234 
Chicago. Midwest Storage Center 37a 
Children’s books — limited cataloguing 
343 

Churches (aa) 43 

Citation order for compound subjects 
see Compound subjects . . . 
Citizenship and change of name 34, ct 
5»-9 

Class -defined 109 
Class (or broad) entries and headings 
98-9; in LC Catalog: Books: Subjects 
213-4, 418/; in Sean ao&ff. (Set also 
Specificity; Generic level of index 
languages) 

Classical writers in translation ct 61-2 
Classics, Anonymous — title entry el 

83-6 

Classics - uniform tide in descriptive 
cataloguing 269 

Classification 109-176; as an aid in 
subject heading work 200-6; as 
basis of all subject retrieval 95, tog, 
236-7 

Classification, Broad see Class (or 
broad) entries and headings 
Classification, Close re* entries at 
Specificity 

Classification by attraction (dc) 141-2 
Classification, F.nnm eradve see £uu- 

Classifi cation. Faceted see Faceted 
classification 

Classification schemes (schedules) 94, 
109; construction of 109-119; gen- 
eral schemes outlined 133“<76 i 4*3“ 
35; cro general scheme 12 1-5 
Classified catalogues i7» 94- '77“9®» 
classified file 177, 179-80, 193-6; 
author/title index 18, 179, subject 
index 18, 94, 177, 180-93 
Close classification see entries at 
Specificity 

Coates, E. J. 92, 109, 129, 200, 205, 
247, 248; work on the theory of the 
alphabetico-direct catalogue 200-5 
Code terms 245 

Codes of rules see Cataloguing codes 
and rules 



Culirj - [wiyknl wl* 

CoIUboeat'Wt, contributors, clc. - «°dc 
rules (I JJ-C 

CoUalKm 273-4 
Collection* cl 5»-<i 

GJixiUoo and collocauve (of in- 
direct) entrvs, UkIu-SI, <»uk<ucl - 
Author caUk>guc* a3. J»-7* A**' 1 "! 
a* 40, 41: aac* 46, 57, ** 3“! 
LubtuVy Rrj»x» 4V- Title «>»• 
logur* 7J-C, rH*» 
ove e» uk^uir. ( 2U3-70. Subject 
aukrod 92-3. 9° l alphabetical 
193-213 p*tiwr, cU»ufi«l tJT-i'S* 
1411M ; pu»i-coordmate tyslnna 224- 
38 ptnu*. Of compounJ subjects and 
distributed nlitivo «» Compound 
Subject* ... (&e *fs* CWaM«i 
Direct entries) 

Colon tUssificalion *- Ranganathan, 

Combination order (citation order) foe 
mm pound subjects «* Compound 
Subject! . . . 

Commentaries 31, JJ 

Common fact 1 >4 

Common form divisions sr» Common 

Onunon name In corporate bodies "* 

Name r. plate 

Common Km* in cataloguing 22-4 
Common wldiYiiioni 124, 
lGi-a, oc t37. oc iy»-i. I£ 
w i7*-3. 

Utxro-ditcct catalogue* 204, 30 % 2 14 
ComptUn r< 33-5 

Complex subjects X* Compound sub- 

Coropoute works tl 32-7 
Compound name* 70; Cutler 39! 
examples of references foe 20! 
rules 312 

Compound subjects and teUtionslups, 
combination (citation) oeder, and 
distributed relatit es - treatment: 
in pre- and post-coordinate lyilem* 
defined 97 > , 

in faceted t Unification schemes 

lio-ll, 11G-18; 

in traditional schemes lao-t, 124-5; 
in cao scheme 122; rotational pro- 
vision for compounds 128-9 (&* *“* 
Facet analysis qa and Notation qa m 
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each scheme- and also, for no and 

In cabslogues: classified 177-9. *®°" 
<JK rsrSi 187-91; alphabetical 
subject 203-222; 

in pmi-cnordmate systems 324-38 
[rora sicwpoint of index language 

Compound words - filing rules 3* • 
Computer Output Microfilming 3S3 
Computers in reUtion to: anJyucd 
cataloguing 303: book aUJotfMl 
33J-7J centralised cataloguing 3S3. 
yil,-. W OTU.eO»W»”l5“' 
,09/57.-77 earn-; descriptive caU- 

3C0; fi>‘ n « ^ 3>7-9: 

system. 229-3. 5 tide eatdogue. 87 

{£«c «L# entries at Machine...) 

oSlpl taW- "* 7 J “ r, ‘ 96 

{&* ah* Index languages) 
Concordances 34. “ 6 **4! ** 4 *’ 

CtSl^s’h. .0 1C8-70; eollocatiod in 

C< alpJi»betico^lirtel catalogues 9*. M. 
. collocation via subject 

2 ks"*iW»l r.ul**» 
JT„ ..rntalnl » 

classification sdicmes UI-2, 

in description 2C8, A* 41, 2 


Congress, Library uf 

Cotigress 

Consensus (Bliss) "7 , 

«— Kress**" 

rules 29-9°. 3 C 
Contents lists 303 
Contents note 277 

s=SSas.^ 

aa ' 4 *? 9 t ,„l, ire Uniform title 

Conventional Hue ** “ 
headings; Uniform title* 
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Cooperative cataloguing 363-78 
Coordinate classes J15 
Coordinate Tod 115 
Coordinate reference* in alplvabetico- 
direct Catalogiici aoo 
Coordinate relationship* 113 
Coordination compound suVjwl* Hi 
Compound subject* , . . 

Copyright dale -descriptive cata- 
loguing 27a 

Copyright Libraries/iiNo Working 

Party 377 
Cordonnicr, G. 130 
Corporate auLhor* — condition! 34, ft 
64-70; AA 42-3; AAOl 48; tit 38; 

Cutter 39; Tiling rule* 3«J 
Corporate v. personal authorship <1 
64-3 

Coward, R. E. 358, 373 
Cranfidd Research Project 231-3 
Cross-classification It], 133; ftC 138; 

XlC 148—9; LC 166 
Cross-reference* see Reference* 
Cumulalu* book index 19, 91, 199, 221, 
354 

Cumulate booklist 72 
Curtail contents 303 

Cutter, C. A. Rules Jot a dictionary 
catalog - outlined 39-40; author rule! 
cl 5^-70; title rule* cl 73-86; rule* for 
tubject catalogue* 20 J, 212-7. Con- 
sistency and common sense 22-4. 
Function* of the catalogue 14, Short, 
medium and full cataloguing 284 

DC see Dewey, M. Decimal classification 
Dainton Report 361, 368-9, 371, 376 
Data processing machine* 229 ( See -t,A 
entrici under Computer*; 
Machine . . .) 

Decimal classification set Dewey, M. 
Department* (associated organization!) 
33, ct 68-70. {See also Government 
department!) 

Depth indexing set Exhaustive indexing 
Dependent document! 32, 34, 36; el 
62-4; aa 41 

Dependent (associated) organization! 
33, ct 68-70 

Descnptiou/descripuve cataloguing 16, 
265-96; In cataloguing proems 382- 
383; in union catalogues 365-6. (See 
alto Simplified cataloguing) 


Descriptor* - thesauri 335 
Dewey, M. Decimal tlatnficelum 140-53; 
and lc 4 13-33; allocation o l notation 
»3<j; example of broad classification 
99: example of mprnuic noution 
126; generalia dais 359 
Dictionary catalogues >8, 19, 91, 
220—1 ; filing rule* 307/. guide* to 
3*5-7; practical example! 404-12. 
{See also AlphabeUcochrcct cata- 
logue* for reference* on subject head- 
ing! in dictionary catalogues) 

Direct entries, beading!, catalogues - 
Author catalogue* 28, 53-71 passim, 
aa 42, aaca 46, au 38, Cutter 39, 
Lubcuky Report 45- Title cata- 
logue* 75-6, 79-C6 passim. Des- 
criptive cataloguing 268-70. Subject 
catalogue* 91-3, 98, 199-220 /oijwi. 
{See alia Collocation and collocative 
(o* indirect) entries . . . ) 

Discipline! and classification 1 2 1 -4, 
413-3. {Set also note* on Main 
dasie* gt in each of the general 
scheme*) 

Display* 322 

Distinctive name - subordinate bodies 
ct 69-70 {See also Name v. place) 
Distributed relatives 117; collocation 
of- in index to classified catalogue* 
178, 18 ofifi 10 index to classification 
scheme* 119 {See also note* on 
Indexes qt to scheme*). For further 
references set Compound subject*. . 
Dinded dictionary catalogue 221 
Division, Characteristics of 1 1 iff 
Division, Step* of set Steps of division 
Divisions, sections, etc. (associated 
organizations) 33, ct 68-70 
Document arrangement set Arrange- 
ment of documents 

Document! having more than one 
author it 32-7 

Documents having variant titles ft 
78-86 

Double entry (Cutter) 39. {See also 
Multiple entry) 

eric Catalogue of selected documents on the 
disadsuaiUged 230-1 

Economies in cataloguing - through 
centralized cataloguing 350; through 
limited cataloguing 338JF 



Edge- notched card* 223*9 
Editor*- code rule* ft 53-5 
Edition statement - descriptive 
toguing 371-a 

Educational cometuu* (Uuu) 117 
Edwards, E. 353 , 

£i/ttricof (tiirutfuif 152 

Energy facet (co 7^ «*.) 140 

card sen ice 33$ 

Engineer* Joint Council. Tituant cj 

mtautnng “■* uuniffit <"H U 2 o 3 

English Electric. TUuamfaitt 207HS, 
Entities - exo general classification 

icheme 122; rsttcas 187 
Entries, Catalogue *« Catalogue entnes 
Entries, Clan ut Class (of broad) 

En^iaToc4iocaU\e ut Collocation and 
col locative ... 

Entries. Duett ut Direct entnes . . . 
Entries Specific ut Specificity. 
Enumeration - in author/ude codes 35. 
AA 4!, AACA 46, ALA 44. »“ 3^ 
Cutter 4» (*» cornparatn-e 

treatment of coda 52-86 /urn*), 
in classification schema 1 10, U9» 
I2«, 130, 133 (*» <*• notes on Facet 
analysis ya under each scheme, and 
in addition, for 00 and tc, 4 l iS) 
Epitomes il 62-4 
Eiterquest, R. T. 37 1 _ 

Evaluation in annotation 270 
Exhaustii e enumeration of foci 111 
Exhaustive indexing 100-1, 102-3, 23*. 

Exjuesuve notabon^ , 26/ ( Wi. nota 
on Noution y» in each of tne 

schema) . , . 

Extraction u* Exhaustive indexing 

Facet analysis - defined 112; itaga of 
facet analysis in construction 
scheme 1 11-19! **i general schema 

t24-5 (bc >59. “ ‘34*6, oa 147 5 °. 
lo 164-7.se 171-a. >53*4) 

Facet indicator* 128-9 
Faceted classification 1 12/ 

Facets -defined ..a; arrangernent ot 

(schedule order) it 8; categories of 
112— t: combination order 110-7 
Facsimiles - descriptive cataloguing 
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False coordination (false drops) 232 
Farmington Plan 373. 375 
Featuring 180,352 

FW&ation International de Documen- 
tation (rro) too 

Fiction -limited cataloguing 31**3 
Fictitious names ut Pseudonyms 
Filing problems in dictionary ca 
logucs 221 
Filing rula 307-19 
Filing - speed at 10 365 

FOmi - descriptive cataloguing 291 
Filmstrip. - descriptive cataloging 29* 
Finding-list catalogua », Direct 

Fixed location 143 

Flow of work 382-4; dugram 385 

Foci - defined 112; arrangement or 

,,5-6; hospitality to 127-8 

Forms and subjects 257-61 

Fonn catalogua 18 

Form tlassa 259 

Form, Inner 257 

Form of presentation 257J 

Foskett, D- J- 112 footnote, 13 % 

fr&stsrtas 

mss-PSeS 

tsstJS&Xxr 1 

index languages 244, 247. *48*9 

General classification schema - out- 

features and cao scheme 121-5 
General before special 118 

^r-v^vi rs. tsa 

in alphabet! co-direct catalogua 
foo/; m post-coordinate systems 
(Stt cl*. Compound..., 

headings) 
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Generic name in corporate bodies see 
Name V. place 

Generic searching 131,230-3 
Genus 119 

Gorman, M. 50, 64, 65 
Government departments aa 43, aack 
48-9, 67. (Sit also Corporate bodies 
for references to comparative treat- 
ment of relevant rules) 

Government publications - annotation 
379; limited cataloguing 340 
Gramophone records — descriptive 
cataloguing 294; limited cataloguing 
340 

Guard book catalogues 331 
Guiding - of shelves and catalogues 
322-8; in classified file 179-60 

huso lists 72; card service 355 
Hamilton, G. E. 286, 287-8 
Harris, J. L. 319 

Headings, Catalogue sit Catalogue 
entnes, headings, references 
Headings, Class see Class (or broad) 
entries and headings 
Headings, CoUocative set Collocation 
and coUocative , . . 

Headings, Direct see Direct entries . . . 
Headings, Specific see Specificity 
Headings, Uniform see Uniform 
headings 
Hertis 305 

Hierarchical relationships see Generic 
(hierarchical) relationships 
Hierarchy 115; and logical division 
119-21; reflected in expressive nota- 
tion 126-7; and semantic factoring 
245. (See also headings beginning with 
Ceneric; Steps of division) 

Hines, T, C. 319 

Homonyms - control in index lan- 
guages 242-3, 254 

Hospitality 127-9 (&* also notes on 
Notation go in schemes) 

Hyphened words - filing rules 311-2 

Inconsistency see Consistency 
Identification - as a function of descrip- 
tive cataloguing 265/; as basu for 
simplified cataloguing 340 
lilustrauon statement - descriptive 
cataloguing 273-4 


Illustrations - author cataloguing 
(Cutter) 39. ( See also Pictures) 
Impression — descriptive cataloguing 
271 

Imprint - descriptive cataloguing 

272-3 

Increasing speciality 1 t8;cci35;i>c 149 
Index Bibliographical 152 
Index languages 96, 339-56 (See also 
headings for particular forms of 
index languages — Classification 
schemes. Subject heading lists, and 
Thesaun) 

Indexes — to classification schemes 1 19, 
>97*6, bc 158-9, cc 138, dc 145-7, 

LC 164, sc 173-4, tme 153. T0 
classified catalogues tee Classified 
catalogues 

Indexes, Relative see Relative indexes 
Indexes, Visible 336 
Indexing -definition 95-6 
Indexing, Exhaustive see Exhaustive 
indexing 

Indexing, Process of toi-7 
Indexing services and analytical cata- 
loguing 303-4 
Indicative abstracts 281/ 

Indicators, Facet 128-9 
Indicator!, Role see Roles 
Indirect entries see Collocation and 
CoUocative . . . 

Individualization as a function of 
descriptive cataloguing 265^ 
Industry - public library services for 
370 

Information retrieval devices 13^ 
InformaUve abstracts 28tjf 
Initials as headings el 73-8 passim', 
AA 42, AACJt 57, MS 38, Cutter 39 
Initials - filing rules 309-10 
Inner form 257 

Institute on Catalog Code Revision 23 
Institutions - aa 41, 42 (See alio Cor- 
porate authors) 

Integers - notation 126^ 

Integrative levels 122 
Integrity of numbers (t>c) 141 
Integrity of subject* (oc) 141-2 
Interlocking devices 233 
International cataloguing code revision 
45,50 

International Conference on Cata- 
loguing Principles, Pans 45 



International focietie* (bm) 3® _ 
Inventory catalogue* see Direct 

Inversion - author heading* 3°> 7°> J 
subject heading* (Cutter) 214-5, 
tule heading* and catchword entry i 

7a, 87; of classification schedules 118 

Isolate* in/; co 139 1 

Item entry 237, 239 j 

Joint Code see Anglo-American caU- j 

loguing code (1908) 

Joint author* AA 41, ft 5*"7 

Jolley, L. 30a 

SMC Index to the Journal 0/ Nuclear 
Median* 87 . 

Keyword-in-context (bwtc) 87 
Keyword-out-of-context (xwoc) 87 

Keyword* - in fubject indexing 104, 

,06, .07. .84, 395; **» «* dc u ‘ d “ ng 

7a, 87 

King Report 357 

LC tee Library of Congreu 
Ladjirlac 305 . 

Language - use of 'natural language’ m 
subject heading* 91 
Language*, Index see Index language* 
Lead-in term* 207, 245 
Level* (cc) 138 
Levels, Integrative 122 
Library of Congress. Catalog. Books- 
Subjects 17. 2*3-4, 4*3-34 A**"”' 

Classification 163-8, and nc 4*3-85- 
Motional union catalog 354.37*8- 
serial titles 365. > /“?**“* 

cataloging 43. 
descnptm* cataloging 267. 

„„ at! (and w« references above 
under Catalog: Books: 
illustrative example* of heading*). 
Union hit 0/ senals 373- ** “ d 

Catalogmg-m-source 356? ana ^ 

tralized cataloguing 347/ 

,53-4, and for UARC 356-62), 
cooperative/shaied cataloguing 372- 
5; and filing problem* 365, 
limited cataloguing 344-® 

Libretti ct 62-4 

lamimd ^^“^^^ssification 
1575 * clasnfied 


Me 177. (For reference* on problems 
associated with linear order set 
entries under Compound subject*...) 
linden, R. O. 27* 

Linford, J.E. 360 

Link* - chain procedure see btep* 01 
division 

t ;„Vs - post-coordinate systems 233-4, 

254 

Literal mnemonics 131 
Literary warrant Jit, 244; LC *®3 
Liverpool. International Library 322 
Location - union catalogue* 263 
Logical division — classification it»-2i 
London education classification 13°, 22 5» 

London Zbrnsy. Subject index *2, 
Lubetehy, S. - and code revision 44'5 ; 
Conditions and cases outlined 33-5, 
examined comparatively 52-7°. 

78-86 


s« Machine-readable cataloguing 

Machine indexing see entires under 
Automatic indexing. Computers, 
Machine-readable cataloguing, Pre- 
served context subject index, and 
Postcoordinate indexing systems 
Machine-readable cataloguing (maxc) 

347, 353, 356-62, 374-7 Pfssim 
Mam daxsci - problem* in g«*eral 
scheme* 121-4, 4*3 4, BG 
co 134, *391 *** , 44-5, 4'4 5; 
163-4, 4*4-51 “ >7»-*: 153 

Main entries 19-22 

Main subject* (cc) «39 
Map* - descriptive cataloguing 28^90 
Mamed women - change of name 
ct 58-9; aa 40; Cutter 39 

Matter-Property Isolates (cc) 140 
Mechanical see Machine ... 

Jilicro texts - descriptive cataloguing 

Midwest Storage Center 372 
•Shames, Government see Govern- 
ment department* 

5£3i'u£»hir-““«L5>.S 

also Shared authorship; Dependent 
documents) 


129-3° 
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l>Incmor.ics jjt {Stt ebo coles on 
Notation qo in scheme*) 

Motion pictures — descriptive cata- 
loguing 391 

Multiple entry and unit entries 21-2, 

Multiple entry of compound subjects 
325; in alphabet! co-direct catalogues 
217-8, 219; in classified file *93-6; 
in library oC Congress Catalog; 
Books: Suhjttls 213, 41B-33 passim', 
li m ited cataloguing 341 
Music - Cutter 39; descriptive cata- 
loguing 292-3 

Mutually exclusive characteristics 112, 
“4 

sa stt National Central Library 
nli. stt National Lending Library 
Name catalogues 221 footnote 
Name, Change of - corporate authors 
ft 67-8; personal authors 34, tl jS-g, 
aa 40, bm 38, C ul ler 39 
Name v. place in corporate authorship 
Ct 66-7, AA 42-3, AACR 48, bit 38 
Nameable subjects (Cutter) a *2-6 
Names, Compound 70; Cutter 39; 
filing rules 312 

Names - filing rules 309J?; alphabetiza- 
tion 51a 

Names, Translated tl 61-2 
Names, Variant - author rules it 57-62, 
66-70, 73-78; AACR 48 
National Agriculture Library 373 
National Bibliographic Service (Dain- 
ton) 371 

National Cash Register Company 353 
National Central Library 367^ 
National L en di ng Library 369^ 
National libraries and centralized 
cataloguing 350^ 

National Loan Locating Centre (Dain- 
ton) 371 

National Program for Acquisitions and 
Cataloging stt Shared Cataloging 
Program 

National Union Catalog stt Library of 
Congress 

National Union Catalogues 363 ^ 
‘Natural language’ subject headings 
, 9 'I. * 99 S 

Natur al i z a t ion and change of 
^58-9 


Needling 228 
Nob serial titles 365 
No-conflict cataloguing 345 
Noblemen rt 59-60, 6ij aa 40; aacb. 
57; Cutter 39 

Non-boolc materials - descriptive cata- 
loguing 285-95 

Notation 93-4, 125-31; BC 160-2; CC 
136-8, 140; dc 150-2; lc 167-8; 
tc 172-3; CDC 154-6; can general 
scheme 123 

Notes - descriptive cataloguing 276-7 
Notices see Guiding 

Number-building 111, 128 footnote 
{Set also notes on Notation qo in 
schemes) 

Numerals in filing rules 310-1 1 

Occupational safety and health scheme 
(as) 112, 113, 218, 119, *2g, 130 
Octave device 127 
Officer v. corporate author et 64-5 
Operators set Relational operators 
Opposite* (antonyms) - control in 
index languages 242 
Optical c oin ci dence devices 227 
Order set Arrangement; Classification 
Order, Broken 15 
Order in array 116 
Order, Parallel 15 

Order, Systematic and need for nota- 
tion 93, 125/ 

Organization of cataloguing depart- 
ments 379-87 

Organizations - author cataloguing see 
Corporate authors 
Outlier Library catalogues 367-8 


p“Wt " 3, ”7, '35-6. 244, 247, 248 
■psacsj set Preserved context subject 

Pagination - descriptive cataloguing 
373 

Pamphlets - limited cataloguing 343 
Paradigmatic relationships 245 (and 
set Generic . . . ) 

Parallel order 15 

Paris. International Conference on 
Cataloguing Principle* 45 
Peek-a-boo 227 

Period — common subdivision* for set 
Common subdivisions 



Periodicals - cataloguing rules, cl 54-5 j 
change of title cl 81-3, aa 4°; 
descriptive cataloguing 286-8; in- 
version of title 86 

Permutation of terms 2255 classified 
file 195; alphabetico-direct cata- 
logues 219 

Personal authors - conditions 33-4; 

Cl 52-64; personal V. corporate 
authors 64-5 

Personality, matter, etc , su nstsr 
Phase relations no footnote; CO 140 
Phonorccords - descriptive cata- 
loguing 294 

Photo-Chromic Micro-Image (ran; 

Photographic reproductions of docu- 
ments - descriptive cataloguing 

288-9 w 

Photography in union catalogues 300 
Phrases - in alphabetico-direct cata- 
logues 204-5; Cutter 214-51 dis- 
advantages of using phrases 2 1 5-0 
Physical forms of catalogues 329"37i 
union catalogues 367 
Pictures - descriptive cataloguing 

294-5 ... r 

Place - common subdivisions tor su 
Common subdivisions 
Place of publication - desenpuve 
cataloguing 272-3 
Place v. name su Name v. place 

Places - filing rules 316 
Post-coordinate indexing systems - 

defined 97; 224-38; e * hauiUVC 

indexing 103 
Posting 226 
Precision ratio a&ff 
Pre-coordinate indexing systems - ae- 
fined 97; 224; 109-223 

Pre-coordination in post-coordinate 

systems 233 

Prefixes, names with 70; filing 3«2 

Presentation, form of 257-61 

Preserved context subject index (precis) 

186-93, ,a 3 

Printed (book) catalogues 332-6; union 
catalogues 367 

Printing aislracls 304 _ 

Professional and non-profcssiomtl statt 
in cataloguing departments 382-4 
Program 334 

Pronounceable notation 13° 
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Proper names. Institutions with - aa 43 
(Su also Name v. place) 

Pseudonyms 28, r« 5 ^. 73-^8, 
aa 42: Cutter 39. 4°: treatment in 
Cassell's Encyclopaedia of literature 29 
Psychological abstracts 281, 300 
Public Law 480 Program 375 
Public libraries - analytical cata- 
loguing 305; annotation 279; services 
to industry 37° 

Publisher statement - descriptive ca 
ioguing 272 

Punched cards 228-9 
Pure notation 126 

Putnam, Herbert 163 

- in chain index 181^; » 

189/; in alphabetico-direct 
catalogues 201/ 


riba Catalogue I5 a 

S arrangement of fod 

ftI-5; !««*« ,8a * a0 °* 

Colon classification 134-4° 
Reader-interest arrangement 32' 

- d “" pm ' 
References . r » alpbabeUco- 

jrUxi «o Wes 183-4, 

^eTTsu also 

“zfsLn,?"’ s« 

<■“ “ “S’ S i Ji— 

uonsbips) 
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Relative indexes 119; construction of 
180-93; 00 , 45”7 (&* <^ so notes on 
Indexes go in other schemes) 

Relative location 143 

Relatives, Distributed at Distributed 

Relators 347 {See also Relational opera- 
ton) 

Relevance 25!^’ 

Religious orders - change of name 

tt 58-9 

Religious texts — title entry cl 83-6 
Reported writings ct 56-7 
Reports - personal v. corporate 
authorship ct 64-3 

Reproduction of catalogue cards 330 
Reproductions of documents - descrip- 
tive cataloguing 388-9 
Reproductions, pictures - descriptive 
cataloguing 294-5 
Retroactive notation I2g 
Retrieval devices 13/ 

Revision, Code 44-5 
Revisions cl 62-5 
Roberts Report 368 
Roles 334, 253 

Rotation of entries 225; unc 155; 
precis iE8jf; in classified files 195; 
in alphabctico-dirccl catalogue* 
319 

Rounds (cc) 138 

Rules in cataloguing set Cataloguing 
codes and rules 


sconce 370 

SLYTO 305, 37O 

sue m Selective listing in combination 

Savage, E. A. 278 

Scattering of related subjects through 
citation order set Compound sub- 
jects and relationships • . 

Scenarios ct C3-4 

Schedule order 118, 123-4 (&< also 
notes on Main classes go and Facet 
analysis go in schemes) 

Schedules, Classification us dassifica- 

Schemrs, Classification in QasnficaUan 

Science and technology - annotation 
3?9 

Science Museum 3C9 


Scientific and educational consensus 
(Bliss) H7 

Start list of subject headings gg, 208-1 1, 
358,260 

Sections, divisions, etc. ct 68-70 
Sectorizing devices 127 
Set references 20 
See also references 20 
Selections cl 63-4 
Selective cataloguing 338, Zi°ff 
Selective listing in combination (sue) 
■93. 195. 219. «5 
Self- indexing collections 178, 340 
Semantic factors 244-5, 253 
Separators — notation 13a 
Serials see Periodicals 
Sent* entries 72-3; selective cata- 
loguing 341 

Series statement — descriptive cata- 
loguing 274-5 
Service in depth 323 
Shared authorship - aacSL 47 ( Set also 
Documents having more than one 
author; Dependent documents) 
Sharp, J. 193, 195,225 
Sheaf catalogues 330- 1 
Shelf arrangement see Arrangement of 
documents 
Shelf guides 323 
Shelf lists 340 
Shelf number 100 footnote 
Shera, J. 334 

Short, medium, full cataloguing 
(Cutter) 39, 284 

Significance order - Coates 201 if. 
Cutter 215 (See alto Fundamental 
categories) 

Simple subjects 1 10 
Simplicity ui notation 1 29 
Simplified cataloguing 338, 339-40, 
342-6 

Sue statement — descriptive cata- 
loguing 274 

Sooal sciences - annotation 279 
Sociological obslraels 281,300 
Societies - aa 41, 42; affiliated ct 68-70 
Spalding, C. S. 45 

Special libraries - annotation 2791 
analytical cataloguing 305-6 
Special and non-book materials - des- 
criptive cataloguing 49, 285-95 
Speciality, Increasing ut Increasing 
speciality 
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Specific index (sc) 173-4 
Specificity and specific entries and 
headings 97-100, 320-1; in logical 
classification 119-20; in Cutter 2l2£f. 
(&/ also Class (or broad) entries and 
headings; Generic level of index 
languages) 

Species »9 

S pellin g - variant forms and tiling 
rules 311 

Staff in cataloguing departments 300J 
Staff manual 384 
Standard booh numbers 358 
Standard subdivisions see Common 
subdivisions 
Stanford University 23 
Steps of division 115; hospitality to 128; 
reversal of in chain procedure 182/; 
wsijf 

Style - author headings 70; title 
headings 86 

Subdivisions, Common see Common 
subdivisions 


Subject analysis 96, 101-3, «it>-it 
Subject annotation 277-8 
Subject arrangement 91-5; on shelves 
15, 320-22. (See also subject cata- 
logues; Classification) ... 

Subject catalogues, entries and head- 
ings 17, 91-5. «77- 3 3 a » 4»3 435 

passim; analytical entries 300 S\ selec- 
tive cataloguing 34 1 - 2 - aU ° 

Alphabetical subject catalogues; 
ratified catalogues; Post-co- 
ordinate indexing systems) 

Subject classification see Brown, J. t». 
Subject devices 94 
Subject disciplines see Disciplines 
Subject beading lists 207-11, 258, 260, 
413-35 passim. ( Set also Thesauri) 
Subject indexes see Classified catalogues 
Subject retrieval 95 , 

Subject specialization in libraries and 
cataloguing 381-2 
Subject work - organization ot 303 
Subjects and titles 86-88 
Subordinate bodies ct 68-70, *aca 4 ° 
Subordinate relationships ”5 

Generic (hierarchical) relationships) 

S ummar ization 100, 102—3, 2 37 
Surnames — fifing rules 314 
Surxogaest 239 


Syllabic notation 130 
Syndetic (Cutter) 216 
Synonyms - in subject indexes to 
classified catalogues 183-4; in alpha- 
beti co-direct catalogues 202 ; phrases 
216; control from viewpoint of 
index languages 241#, 253 
Synoptic table (Cutter) 216 
Syntagmatic relationships 245 (See also 
Compound subjects • • • ) 

Syntax - control in index languages 

Synthesis 1 10, 1 14; and notation 128-9, 
130. (See also Compound subjects . . . ) 

Systematic schedules (bc) 161-2 

Taube, M. 227 

Term entry systems 237, 239 _ 

Term order as syntactic device in index 
languages 247-50 (** aha CoD1 ' 

pound subjects . . • ) .... 

Thematic catalogues el 62-4; AA 4* 
Thesauri 207-8, 233. «34. ®35‘7 

Theiaurvfacet 207-8, 236 
Thesaurus of engineering terms 200 
Thesaurus oj metallurgical terms 233, 235, 

Tlung-Matenal-Action (Coates) 203-5. 

tS "^art . . . (Vickery) u 3 , « «7. 

Tide 7 ’ amlogues, entries, heading, 
rules 17-18, 27-51. 72-88; analytical 
entries 300; fifing rules 317; selective 

»* 

cataloguing 266-7 
Tides, Variant ct 80-0 
Tottenham Pubhc Library 323, 3/9 

TnwUbon as mdexing process 103-7 
Translations - causing va nation 
name ct 61-2; causing variation in 

tide el 85-6, 269 

one see Umaasal decimal 

Umform author headings 2^ 29, 61 

Uniform ude headings 79-80, ct 83-6, 

70-80 , aac* 49, 269-7°. nlusic *9 4 
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Uniformity - classification and cata- 
loguing 23-4 

Uniformity in centralized cataloguing 
' 349.350"* 

Union catalogue of periodical publications in 
On laxuejsitj libraries of the British 

Islet 370 

Union catalogues 363^; value of sheaf 
catalogues for 331 

Untort list of periodicals in aero nautics end 
al l ied subjects 37a 
Union list of serials 373 
Unit entries 21-2 
Uniterm 227 

Unua sal decimal classification 126, 123, 

152-6 

Unit cnity libraries — analytical cata- 
loguing 305, annotation 279 
Urqubart, D.J. 369, 371 

Verbal extensions (bnb) 186, 197, 352 
Verbal tr anslati ons — guiding 

file >80. 352 


Vickery, B. C. 95, ill; fundamental 
categories 113, 117, 247, 249 
Viewpoint - annotation 278 
Viewpoint relationship 1 00 
Visible indexes 336 
Vocabulary — cao general scheme 
122-3; rnzas 187/; control in index 
language* 241-5 

Vi'est Germany - national bibliography 
358 

Weights 234-5; 2 54 
Westminster Public Libraries — punted 
catalogue 332 

Wilson, H. W. - BO 162; Sears 208; 

card service 355 
Word by word order 309 
Word forms - control in index lan- 
guages 242-3, 253 
Word order set Term order 
■Work see Document 

World list of scientific periodicals 371 



